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PREFACE. 


Of tko translations found in this hook, several have already 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Having revised these and added others to complete vvliat 1 
conceive to bo the cycle of the Buddhist development, I 
now publish the entire series as a contribution towards a 
more general acquaintance with Buddhist Literature in 
China. 

The Buddhist Canon in that country, as it was arranged 
between the years 67 and 1285 a.t>., includes 1440 distinct 
works, comprising 5586 books. But these form only a 
fractional part of the entire Buddhist Literature which is 
spread throughout the Empire. And yet of all this wo 
have been content, hitherto, to remain profoundly ignorant. 
It is difficult to understand how we can claim,-under these 
circumstances, to have any precise idea as to the religious 
condition of the Chinese people, or even to appreciate the 
phraseology mot with in their ordinary books. Our first 
duty, surely, should be to turn our attention to the study 
of some portion at least of those extensive Scriptures. 

T could have wished that this subject had been taken up 
by some one more competent than I am to do it justice, or, 
at least, by some one possessed of better opportunities than 
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I have, for thoroughly investigating it. In the absence of 
any promise of such an event, however, I have com¬ 
piled the present work and now publish it. 

The Book itself represents the result of some years of 
patient labour. I am solely responsible for the defects 
and errors which will be found in it. If it deserves 
any commendation, that also I shall gratefully accept 
for myself, as my re-assurance after many misgivings. 
But in any caso I have found my reward in the delight 
which tho study itself has afforded me, and the insight 
which I seem to havo gained into tho character of one of 
tho most wonderful movements of the human mind in tho 
direction of Spiritual Truth, such as I trace in the History 
of Buddhism. 

[The Diagram on the cover of the present work repre¬ 
sents the outline of the Buddhist Universe, as described in 
Part I.] 
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A CATENA OF BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 
FROM THE CHINESE. 




INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

1. Although so much has been done to elucidate Buddhist 
history and philosophy during the last thirty or forty years, 
it is singular that no greater use has been made of the 
Buddhist Canon as it is found in China. It is well known 
that in many of the larger monasteries of that country there 
are to be found not only complete editions of the Buddhist 
Scriptures in the vernacular, but also Sanscrit originals, 
from which the Chinese version was made. And yet, so far 
as is generally known, no effort has been made, either in 
this country or elsewhere, to secure for our national libraries 
copies of these invaluable works. 

2. Buddhist books began to be translated into Chinese so 
early as the middle portion of the first century a.d. It is 
one of the singular coincidences which occur in such abund¬ 
ance, between the history of Buddhism and the Christian 
religion, that whilst the influence of the latter was leaven¬ 
ing the Western world, the knowledge of the former was 
being carried by missionaries—as zealous though not so 
well instructed as the followers of St. Paul—into the vast 
empire beyond the Eastern deserts; where it took root 
(long before Germany or England had become Christian), 
and has flourished ever since. 

3. But the first complete edition of the Buddhist Canon 
in China dates only from the seventh century. It was pre¬ 
pared under the direction of Tae Tsung, the second emperor 
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of the Tung dynasty, who reigned from 627 to 650 A.n., 
and published by his successor, Kaou-Tsung, 

Yung-1 oh, the third emperor of the M ing dynasty, 1410 A.D., 
prepared a second and much enlarged edition ot the Canon, 
and also wroto an Imperial preface to it. This collection 
is called the Southern edition (nan ts'ang). 

The thirteenth emporor of the same dynasty, Wan-leih, 
caused a third edition to be published about 1500 A.n., 
whic h is called the Northern Collection (peh ts'ang) ; this 
edition was renewed and enlarged in the year a.d., 

during the reign of Keen-lung, under the auspices of a 
former governor of Cheli-kiang, who wrote a preface to 
the catalogue of the works contained in it, and also 
added a reprint of the Imperial preface to the first complete 
edition, written by Tae-Tsung. It is calculated that the 
whole work of the Indian translators in China, togother 
with that of ilionen-thsang, amounts to about seven hundred 
times the size of the New Testament. The section known 
as the MaMprajfiA, p&ramita, alone, is eighty times as large 
as the New Testament, and was prepared by Hioneu Thsang 
without abbreviation, from the Sanscrit, embracing 200,000 
sink as. 1 

4. In knowledge of the existence of this large and com ¬ 
plete collection of the Buddhist Scriptures, it is singular 
that so little use lias been made of it, by missionaries 
or scholars generally. 2 1t would bo wrong to state that the 
350 or 400 million people who inhabit China arc Buddhists, 
but yet Buddhist modes of though* and phraseology prevail 
largely amongst them, and it is hardly consistent in us, 
whilst we deal witli religious questions, to overlook the 
literature which contains the sacred deposit of the faith of 
so many millions of that population, as do strictly belong 
to the Buddhist faith. Moreover, it must be evident that 
so long as wo are ignorant of the details of their religion, 
they will not be induced to listen to our denunciation of 
* Edkiin*; in the Shanghai Almanac. 

1 here except the east' of M. AV asm lief. 
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it ; nor can wc expect that our indifference to their preju¬ 
dices will tend to remove them, or induce them to overlook 


ours. 

5. There is another important service which a careful 
study of the Chinese version of the Buddhist Scriptures 
may render to the cause of literature generally, but espe¬ 
cially towards a critical acquaintance with the original 
Sanscrit text of the Tripitaka. Prof. Max Muller has 
already observed that “ the analytical structure of the Chi¬ 
nese language imparts to Chinese translations the character 
almost of a gloss; and although we need not follow im¬ 
plicitly the interpretations of the Sanscrit originals adopted 
by Chinese translators, still their antiquity would naturally 
impart to them a considerable value and interest.’* 1 And to 
illustrate his remarks, he gives one or two corrections sug¬ 
gested by Professor Stanislas Julieu from a comparison with 
the Chinese version, of the translation of the Lotus of the Good 
Law mado by the learned Burnouf from Sanscrit into French. 
Such corrections might bo supplied almost indefinitely, for 
there is scarcely a section of that translation in which the 
Chinese version does not serve to provide some illustration or 
other. And what is true in this case would be found to be so in 
every caso where a Sanscrit Sfttra and a Chinese version of 
it co-exist. Hence the great use of a comparative study of 
the two, and the advantage to the Sanscrit scholar who can 
consult both." 


1 Chips, i, 206, n. 

1 To adduce a few instances from the Sfitra we have already named, 
the u Lotus of the Good Law.” On p. 264, line 26, we read, u lie^ois de 
moi, o honune vertueux, ce vetement de la loi.” The Chinese passage is 
equally brief: 41 din tch&, shau taze fah alii ”—-that is, u O virtuous one ! 
receive this religious offering’’; and in explanation of the last phrase we 
find that there are two principal modes of almsgiving or da-na, viz., 
44 1. Dharma dfina—providing for the recitation of the law, or the 
giviug religious instruction. 2. Arnisa-ddna—presenting robes, alms- 
Lowjg, and other requisites of the priesthood; and giving cattle, gar¬ 
ments, and ornaments to supply the necessities of the poor” (E. M., 196). 
It would appear, therefore, that in the Sanscrit copy, from which ilur- 
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G. But yot a more important consideration is fcho advan¬ 
tage wo may derive from having in China copies of many of 
the sacred books which are unknown elsewhere. Such aro 
the nurderous works belonging to tho Northern school, as 
it is called, and which, so far as is at present known, are 
not to bo met with in their original Sanscrit form, either in 
India or Nepal. Such, for instance, is the /Yvatarhsaka 
Sfttra, written, as it is said, by Nagardjuna, and which, 
under the name of tho “Fa yan King,” is one of the 
commonest and most widely circulated Sutras in China 
the Koslia and Vib&sha Shasters, the Surahgama Sdtra, 
and many others. When those works have been properly 
studied and classified we shall have achieved very much 
towards a reasonable exposition of the system, and an in¬ 
telligent account of its growth and development. 

7. And incidentally from these studies we shall derive 
much information relating to the more obscure parts of 
Indian history and the struggles of the conflicting Indian 
sects. In the history of the mission of Song-Yun, lor 
example, wo have an account of tho effect which a picture 
of fcho sufferings of Bddliisafcva, when he was born as Vds- 
santara, produced on the rough Indo-Scythic tribes who in 
vaded North India, at the beginning of the Christian sera. 
He tells us 1 they could nofc refrain from tears when they 

iiouf translated, the latter expression was employed ; whilst in the origi¬ 
nal, from which the Chinese version was prepared, tho former was used. 
Hut in the expression, “ votement de la loi,” we have no clue to the 
meaning. Again, on p. 261, line 15, this passage occurs: “ If hundreds 
of thousands of fcdtis of creatures have beheld the gold. &c. with which 
their ship is freighted cast into the sea, kcP But the Chinese gives the 
passage if the same number of persons u have embarked on the great 
sea to search for gold or silver, kc Again, on the eleventh line of the 
same page we read, u tons par la splendour du Bddlusatva Mah&satva’, 
but the Chinese version gives, 41 all of these, by the august spiritual 
power of Bddhisatwa, &c.” Again, in the first chapter and third page 
of the French, the king of the Kinnaras, called Dnima, is in the Chinese 
called Pharma and such differences occur on almost every page. 

• h-tH dtof Bvddhist Pilgrims , p. 201. 
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were shown the picture of the sufferings of the Prince. This 
little incident may very reasonably account for the conver¬ 
sion of the whole tribe of invaders, who, under the rule of 
Kanishka and his successors, became the most devoted 
patrons of the Buddhist faith, and the magnificent founders 
of Topes and temples, the ruins of which have come down 
even to our own times. And from this reference of Song 
Yun to the Vcssantara Jataka, represented in the White 
Elephant Temple near Varousha, we are led to connect the 
Sang-teh or S&nti Temples in the neighbourhood of that 
city, with the Sanchi or Santi Topes near Bhilea, where also, 
over the northern gateway of the great Tope, we find 
sculptured the same history of Bouhisatva as Vessantara, 
giving away his whole possessions, his children and his wife, 
so that there might be no remnant of selfishness left in his 
nature, and thus ho might be fitted to undertake the salva¬ 
tion of men. But it is scarcely necessary, in recollection 
of the labours of M. Julien, and the school of French Sino¬ 
logues amongst whom he is conspicuous, to bring further 
instances of the manner in which wo may derive funds of 
information from China respecting the civilisation of India. 

8. Nor must we overlook the connection between the 
history of Buddhism in the East and the progress of Chris¬ 
tian civilisation in the West. In the middle ages there 
was a favourite legend known throughout Europe, and 
generally accepted ns genuine, under the name of Barlaani 
and Josaphat. This history is at present widely circulated 
in the modern edition of The Lives of the Saints by Symeon, 
the Translator (Metaphrastes). 1 But on examination wc find 
that the life of Josaphat, who has somehow crept into the 
Roman martyrology, was but a copy of the well known 
history of Sakya Buddha, and was appropriated doubtlessly 
by the early Christian hagiographers, as being in itself a very 
touching and natural account of the struggle of a sensitive 
conscience with, the temptations of a wicked and ensnaring 

1 Tlit edition printed at Venice 1855, and called the Paradise , i« 
that to which 1 refer. 
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world. 1 There arc other instances of a mutual relationship 
and influence exerted on either side, by the intercommunica¬ 
tion of ideas, between East and West. The effect of Roman 
enterprise on the civilisation of India has not yfit been 
rightly estimated. Respecting this Mr, Fergusson has said — 

“My impression is that few who are familiar with the arts 
of Rome iu Constantine’s time, and who will take the 
trouble to master the Amravati sculptures, can fail to per¬ 
ceive many points of affinity between them. The circular 
medallions of the arch of Constantine—such as belong to 
his time—and the general tone of the art of his age so 
closely resemble what wo find here, that the coincidence can 
hardly be accidental. The conviction that the study of 
these sculptures (of Amravati) has forced on my mind, is, 
that there was much more intercommunication between tho 
East and West during tho whole period from Alexander 
(the Croat) to Justinian, than is generally supposed, and 
that the intercourse was especially frequont and influential 
in the middle period between Augustus and Constantine.” 2 
But if India received from Rome some part of her material 
civilisation, she gave back to Rome advanced ideas in tho 
great problems that had vexed her religious life for centuries. 

The candid examination of this subject must yet engage 
tho attention of learned men. Few will bo found, however, 
to deny the fact that such an influence was exerted. The 
ideas found in the Inferno of Dante are many of them 
[ purely Buddhist. The court it of the early painters who 
surrounded their saints with a glory of light is borrowed from 
tho East. Who that reads the pilgrimage of Fah-hien but 
must observe the particular care the writer takes in speaking 
of the Orthodox rule of facing the East during religious exer¬ 
cises. The story of the Patra of Buddha found in tho same pil- 

: For au account’ of this story see Jakrbnck fiir liomanische und 
Englisehei Liierttiur, April 1860; and also Professor Muller’s lecture on 
the ‘^Migration of Fables,” printed in the Contemporary Review, July 
1870. 

1 Ferguson, Tree and Serpent Worship, p 161-2. 
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giimage is more than a probable origin of the myth of the Holy 
Grail. The monastic rules of the Buddhists, found in the 
Pratirnoksha (a work dating from me.), are in their general 
tone, And oven in some particulars, wonderfully like those 
adopted in the West. 1 The adoration of relics, which crept 
into the Christian church at an early period, is certainly not of 
Jewish origin; whilst in minuter details, touching vestments, 
bells, candles, and incense, tho priority of their use among the 
Buddhists can hardly be disputed. Whether the similarity 
of these and other ceremonial observances between the two 
religions, be the direct consequence of intercourse resulting 
in imitation, or tho power of Satan exercised for tho pur¬ 
pose of deceiving the world and dishonouring truth, must 
be for the candid consideration of all earnest inquirers. 
This much, however, must bo said, that the morality of 
Buddhism forbids us to associate that part of the system 
with any such influence. Jt has been said of tho founder 
of this faith —“ Si fuisset Christianus, fuisset apud Doum 
maximus factus”; 2 and in every direction we find similar ob¬ 
servations being extorted even from unwilling lips, in consi¬ 
deration of the simplicity and the purity of the moral precepts 
and practical rules of this religion. And if only the use of cere¬ 
monial observances, common to both East and West, is to re¬ 
legate tho religious system of the former to the evil power of 
Satan, it is not so evident why he should be excluded from the 
latter, in theao same particulars. 

9. But the widest and most interesting result to be de¬ 
rived from such studies as these, is tho means they afford 
us for arriving at a correct judgment in the comparative 
science of religion. There is a Divine strategy employed in 
the education of the world, and its method may be traced 
in the less apparent affinities of religious systems, which, 
though generally unobserved, are tending to lead men to¬ 
wards the same central truth. We may sometimes venture 
to interpret the Divine method. And if in any case we 


1 Vide Spence Hardy's Eastern Monachism. 
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may do so, certainly we may in the present subject oi in¬ 
quiry. The millions who inhabit China and India had been 
prepared through a long lapse of ages, by their respective 
religious systems, for the reception ot higher truth. The 
morality of Confucius had preserved China from sinking into 
gross sensualism or degrading idolatry—the vigorous growth 
of the Buddhist system in India had preserved that country 
from the inevitable consequences of priestly tyranny. 
At the time of the Christian eera, the populations of these 
empires wore prepared tor an advance in the religious 
movement of the world. How interesting the field opened 
out to the eye both in East and West at this period—“the old 
order changing, yielding place to new”—St. Paul preaching 
at Rome, and perhaps in Spain and Britain, whilst Kanishka 
and his fierce tribes of Soyfchs were preparing a way of 
safety for the missionary to traverse through the mountain 
wilds of the East -and at the same time the whole popu¬ 
lation of China awaiting the return of an embassy sent to 
India to find out the doctrine of the Western Sage, of 
whom some imperfect report had already reached them. 
These events happening on such a world-wide scale, in¬ 
dicate the culmination of a Divine plan—the arrival of the 
full time for which men had been looking, and in preparation 
for which the religious systems of the peoples had been 
secretly working. It is not within the province of this 
work, even if it were in the competence of its author, to 
account for the apparent failure of the plan wo have 
ventured to indicate—nor to suggest how the same plan may 
be otherwise carried out—or in whar. period of time—but 
yet the least acquaintance with history must satisfy the in¬ 
quirer that one great cause of failure in all such cases is to 
be found in the neglect of those first principles of Religion, 
which, like healthy roots of a tree, convey to the remofcost 
branches the nourishment of the soil; and we cannot but 
lament that whilst the Christian world was divided into con¬ 
flicting sects, mutually anathematising each other, and wield¬ 
ing the sword of internecine warfare—the East was left in 
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ignorance of the great truths which it had boen prepared to 
receive through the appointed instrumentality of its former 
Teachers. 

10. The scope of the present work is to present the 
reader with a brief catena of Buddhist Scriptures, arranged 
so far as is possible in a chronological order, with a view to 
exhibit the origin and gradual expansion of the system, and 
to point out in what particulars it demands our candid 
consideration, and in what particulars it fails to deserve 
either attention or inquiry. The former phase will bo found 
to consist in its peculiar purity as a religious system pro¬ 
perly bo called, whilst the latter will embrace those numer¬ 
ous divergencies of the system from its original character, 
into a scholastic and vain philosophy which ended in its 
ultimate confusion with other sects in India, or in its pre¬ 
sent lifeless condition in China and Japan. The works 
here translated are mostly standard ones, and if* not strictly 
speakiug in the Canou, are yot of great authority and are 
found in the libraries of most of the monasteries in the 
south of China. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LEGENDS AND MYTHS. 

1. Although there is do “legendary period/ 1 strictly so- 
called, preceding the development of Buddhism into a reli¬ 
gions system, yet, as it has come down to us, it is mixed up 
with legends and myths, which have accumulated with its 
growth, and which now cannot bo separated from it. To 
get a clear idea of the whole system, wo must represent it 
accompanied with these outgrowths of ages ; and if they dis¬ 
tort its original character, and deprive it of the interest 
which certainly belongs to it as a religion, yet we shall have 
the advantage of being able to judge of it as a whole, 
and also be prepared to understand the condition of the 
people who accept it a^. a complete revelation of truth, and a 
sufficient provision for their religious necessities. 

We possess two works in Chinese which will sufficiently 
supply materials for this purpose. The first professes to be 
an orderly account of the Buddhist Kosrnos, written by 
a priest, Jin-oh’au, of Pekin, and published by the Em¬ 
peror Wan-leih, of the Ming dynasty, a.d. 15/3. 1 

The second is a legendary history of Buddha himself, with 
some notices respecting his successors. This is also written 
by a native priest, Wang-Puh, and included by the same 
Emperor Wan-leih iu his collection of sacred books, al¬ 
though Wang-Puh himself lived in the time ot.fche lung 
dynasty, 650 a.d. 

1 The great value of this work consists in its resting on the authority 
of the Buddhist canon, and on commentaries written by Indian priests 
of great learning. 
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Both these wri ters adopted the teaching of the Sw&bh&vika 
school of Buddhism, which is that generally accepted in China. 
This school holds the eternity of Matter as a crude mass,infini- i 
tesim&lly attenuated under one form,and expanded in another 
form into the countless beautiful varieties of Nature. Its sym¬ 
bol is the Lotus, surmounted by a peculiar emblem generally 
known as the" trisul,”or Trident. This symbol was evidently 
borrowed from on earlier figure, which was designed to repre¬ 
sent the Sun with a flame, or the empyraean, above it. The 
idea was to denote the succession of heavens passing away int o 
the Highest heaven of pure flame. Tho sun emblem was 
called Siiramani 1 or Sun-gem; but when tho Swabh&vikas 
adopted the Lotus as their symbol of self-generation, they 
termed the ornament the Padnm-mani or Lotus gem, and 
formulated their belief in the mysterious sentence so often 
found in Chinese and Thibetan works: “Om! man: padme,” 
or, “ Oh ! the jewel (of creation) is in the Lotus.” 3 In 
accordance with the principles of this belief, Jin-ch’au re¬ 
presents the field of creation under the form of a succes¬ 
sion of Lotus system of worlds, each embracing the other, 
till the mind is lost in the attempt to multiply tho series 
infinitely. The whole of these systems again ho includes 
within one universally diffused essence, which, for want of 
a better word, is called the “ Heart,” but which, in fact, 
corresponds to the soul of the universe, tho all-pervading 
Self or the “ All in all” of pure Pantheism. 3 

Wang Pnh seems to have hold similar views. His com¬ 
mentators at least speak of Sakya's incarnation as a transi¬ 
tion of the universal into the definite, or as the manifesta- 

1 ( ailed by Hodgson, 44 Churd Maui” (Sketch of Buddhism, n. 6); 
and by the Burmese “ Soolaumnee” ( J.lt.A.S 1870, p. 400); and by 
the Chinese 44 Tsioh-li” (Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 202). 

* There seems to be much agreement between this school of Buddhism 
and the Atomic school of Greek philosophy ; the latter using the terms 
rbx\rjpts and to in the same sense as the former employ prr.kriti and 
sunyata. 

I know not how to express the reiteration of this belief found in 
Chinese Buddhist books better than in the few words attributed to 
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tion of n latent energy residing in the universally diffused 
essence. All this is in agreement with the general belief 
of the school; a school, be it remembered, which repre¬ 
sents the final accommodation of a very complex system, and 
which may he regarded as a reaction against the absurdities 
of nihilism, and an escape from the supposed impossibility of 
a Theistic belief in creation. 

Jin-Ch'au calls bis book (( The Buddhist Kosmos, with 
illustrations/’ 1 The oppression “ Fah-kai” is a well-known 
one to signify the limits or elements of Dharina (dharma 
dhatu), where Dharma is the same as Prakriti, or Matter 
itself. Much confusion would have been avoided if this 
sense of Dharma, when used by writers of the Swabhavika 
school, had been properly observed. As an instance of this, 
we may remark that the title of the work translated by 
Bumouf, The Lotus of the Good Law has no reference 
whatever to the moral law, or any law considered as a code 
of instruction. The object of the Sutra is to exhibit the 
infinite extent of the Lotus creation, in every part of which 
innumerable Buddhas reside, attended by their retinue of 
B6dhisatwas ; and the appearance of these Buddhas and 
B&dhisatwas in the world or system over which Sakya 
TatMgata is supposed to preside, is designed to signify the 
vast honour paid to our Buddha by the countless others 
who are manifested throughout the field of space. Had 
this design of the Sfttra been observed, there would have 
been no occasion for such a remark as the following:— 
“Yoila d<$ja bion cles details extravagants et tout a fait 
inutiles, puisque ^exposition de la Loi promise par le Lotus 
i/est pas donate.” 3 For, in truth, the exposition promised 

Zwinglius, who taught u that God was the infinite essence, absolute 
being’’ (j6 Bsse). The being of creatures, he said, was not opposed to 
the Being of God, but was in and by Him. Not. man onjy, but xdl 
creation was of Divine race. Nature was the force of God in action, 
and everything is One (Origin and Development of Religious Belief, 
by S. B. Gould, p. 266). 

1 In Chinese, Fah-kai-on-iih-to. 2 Le Buddha et sa Uelujion. p. 70. 
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was not of any doctrinal character, but of creation (a3 we 
call it) or the mode of existence exhibited in tho infinite 
varieties of worlds evolved from tho unusually diffused 
essence. Tho sense of Jin-Ch’aiTs “ Fah-kai,” then, is just 
this: “the natural world”; the remaining portion, “onlih,” 
means " an orderly arrangementand I regard this whole 
phrase, “an orderly arrangement of the worlds of nature,” to 
be equivalent to our term, the “ Kosraos.” Adding to this the 
last symbol “ to/’ signifying “ illustrated,” we have the 
whole title —“ The Buddhist Kosinos Illustrated/’ 1 * 3 

The treatise written by Wang-Puh is entitled, “ Shing 
Tau ki/1 that is, “ Memorials of the complete inspiration of 
Tathagata. The expression, “ Shing Tau,” is the common 
one used to denote the attainment of perfection, viz., that 
of Bodhi, or Reason, by a Buddha. In this case it is the 
perfection of Sakya Buddha, which occurred under the 
Sacred Tree at Gaya, that is recorded. The work is written 
in the style common in India at an early date ; it consists 
of sutras or aphorisms," couched in the most enigmatical 
language, which would be wholly inexplicable without the 
commentary appended. From the character of the work 
it is highly probable that Wang Pub selected his sentences 
from the earliest version of the Life of Buddha, known iii 
China, viz., that: of the Lalita Vis tar a, entitled “ Fang- 
ton g-pen-ki-king,” made about the year 65 of our ora/ 1 His 

1 I am thus particular in stating the sense of these words, as I find 

that Prof. C. F. Neumann, in his Catechism of the Shamans , has more 
than once alluded to the work under consideration, and translated its 
title by u Tables of the Religion" I am persuaded that until we arrive at 
a more correct estimate of Buddhist phraseology, we shall fail to exhibit 
the religion in its true aspect. 

3 T observe that this Life of S&kya is sometimes spoken of as being 
composed in dithyrambic metre. The aphorisms are however distinctly 
prose. 

3 The classification of this work under the head “ ki” or u Memorials” 
may indicate, however, that it was a Vy&karana, or narrative work, 
containing tho traditions of Buddha’s life, derived immediately from 
India. 
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commentators evidently lived at a late date, probably in the 
reign, of Wan-loih, 1578 a.d* 

A word more may be 3aid to explain the ra&rkod differ¬ 
ences which occur between those works and the Singhalese 
expositions of Budclhist doctrine. And yet, in the Chinese, 
constant reference is made to works derived from Ceylon, 
and of the highest authority there; such as tho four Agamas, 
the Brahmaj&la, and many others. The doctrine of a. uni¬ 
versally diffused and self-existing essence of which matter is 
only a form, seems to be unknown in the Southern schools. 
It would appear, therefore, that there has been no advance 
in the Southern philosophical coclo since the date of ISTaga- 
sena, who was a strenuous opponent of the Swablmva theory. 1 
The ruling thought in his mind was that called <l scholastic 
nihilism ;t —a hard logical conclusion against all moral in¬ 
stinct, that nothingness is the only reality. To this he was 
driven by stern necessity from the premisses ho adopted; and 
to this theory, which is necessarily atheistic, the Singhalese 
and their neighbours seem still to adhere. Northern Bud¬ 
dhism, therefore, whilst it rests on precisely the same reli¬ 
gious or moral basis as that known in the South, is distinct 
from it in its philosophy or scholastic theories, and there¬ 
fore requires distinct consideration. 


1 At least, so it appears from the u Siitra of one Sloka‘ written by 
him. 
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Part I.—THE BUDDHIST ICORMOS. 

* it 

1. The whole range of Buddhist speculation is included 
in tho seven divisions of tho present treatise. 1 The method 
adopted in it, is to advance from the teaching of the schools 
to the teaching of inspiration—from the tangible to the 
spiritual, and so to present the whole subject under one 
scheme. In this way, like a man who advances gradually 
into the ocean, finds the depth constantly increasing, so we 
shal! find by this method that there is no bound to the 
universe, no limit to the forms of life, no possibility of ex¬ 
hausting the varied manifestations of Supreme mind in ex¬ 
ternal phenomena. Thus wo arrivo at tho conviction that 
substantial existence and the various forms of life we see 
around us, are not fundamentally different—that the latter 
are but modes (uses) of the existence of tho former—and so, 
in fine, that there is only one,great concurrent origin of all 
that exists. Hence tho Scripture says : “ To conclude that 
there are, independent of Supreme mind, objects of know¬ 
ledge, which aro able, in connection with mind, to act as 
concurrent occasions for the production of thought; all this 
is but the exercise of mind itself, and may bo considered as 
one manifestation of its substantial existence. When wo 
speak of varieties of Form, we do but postulate the varieties 
of knowledge (Prajna ); when we speak of the absence 
of phamornena, it is but that Reason (Prajna) is at Rest 
(i.e., undeveloped or not hypostatised).” 

2. Now, with regard to the cause of tho manifestation of 
Buddha in the form of man, we say this, the remote cause 
is to bo found in tho wretched condition of mankind, and of 
all sentient existence; but the immediate concurrent cause 
in the force of his exceeding- love. 

3 * When Buddha undertook the task of saving the world 

1 This of course will be understood to be a translation from the 
Chinese of Jin Oh’an. 
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(benefiting the world) the period was called Bhadra Kalpa. 
Now, what does this expression signify ? ft denotes the 
period of the approaching perfection of the great system oi 
worlds. The overspreading ocean then produced «a thou¬ 
sand-leafed Lotus, golden-coloured and resplendent. The 
Dfivas of tho Pure Abodes (Suddhavasa DDvas), beholding 
it, exclaimed, "Oh, wonderful portent! now will there be 
manifested a thousand successive Buddhas.” For this rea¬ 
son the Kalpa or ago is called Bhadra Kalpa. Now Sakya 
Muni TathfLgata is the fourth Buddha of this Kalpa. This 
is our great Teacher. He is the instructor of this Sfthalo- 
kadhatu {i.o., collection of worlds known as a great Chilio- 
costn). 

4. Tho territory ruled over by Buddha is called, as wo 
have just stated, tho Sohaldkadh&tu. 1 2 The old Sutras, how¬ 
ever, call this Sarvalokadhiitu. It is what is called in the 
sacred writings the territory of Patient Beings. 3 This name 
is given it because the men who inhabit it are able to boar 
sorrow by the exercise of reflection, and to derive pleasure 
from the powers of their reason. Buddha, for this cause, 
presides over it. Around this domain there is an en¬ 
circling range of iron mountains, beyond which is the un¬ 
fathomable void of space. Below the mountain range is the 
earth circle, below the earth is gold, below the gold is 
water, below the water is wind. This wind has a mysterious 
consistency, which renders it harder than diamond, it is 
like the imperishable power of Karma (works), which go¬ 
verns tho destiny of men. It holds the world so that it 
can never bo moved. Beyond this region of wind is rother. 
With regard to the measurement of this system, the highest 
point ot all, where Form no longer exists, is called "the limit 
of that which Is” (Blmvfegra. Lotus, 309). Laterally, no 
numbers will adequately express its dimensions. Accord¬ 
ing to the Djfutna Pmsth&na Shaster, 3 " a great rock thrown 

1 In trod, to Indian Bud., p. 594. 

2 Comp &Yd’Dhammapada, vii, 95. u Tolerant like the earth. 

* Chi-Ion. A work by TviUyftyana, in full, Abidharma djh&na pras- 
th&nft Slmstrn. 
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down from tho Rupa L6ka, after 18382 years* would ap¬ 
proach the earth in which we live.’ 5 But speaking in brief, 
this entire region, from the earth upwards, is that over 
which One Buddha rules. Within the encircling mountains 
there are a thousand myriad sets of four empires (i.c., 
worlds). With regard to the one in which we live, the chief 
continent of this earth is called Jambudwipa, which is di¬ 
vided into two parts, viz., China on the East, and India on 
the West, 1 

h. India, which derives its name from being like the moon 
among the stars, is bounded on the north by the Snowy 
Mountains, and on three sides is washed by the Ocean, It 
is narrow towards the south, like the moon in its first quarter. 
Its circuit about 90,000 li, It has more than 7000 great 
cities, and within the limits of the sea it is all governed by 
one king. 

6. The entire continent of Jambudwipa may be generally 
classed under five divisions. The middle division is tho 
region of the Tsung Ling and the Snowy Mountains. The 
southern division includes the five India*. This is the ter¬ 
ritory formerly governed by one Golden-wheel King. The 
people who inhabit it are descended from tho Braliraa Devas. 
It is called, in common conversation, tho “heavenly region' 5 ; 
it is also spoken of as the country of tho Brahmans. The 
western division of Jambudwipa comprises the various coun¬ 
tries of Turkhara and Persia. The people who inhabit these 
countries are commonly known as “ Western Barbarians.” 
The northern division includes tho countries of tho various 
tribes of the Yuohi, the Turks, tho Usun, and the Huns. 
The eastern division consists of two parts : 1st, the terri¬ 
tory to the west of the Sandy Desert, inhabited by the 
Thibetan tribes of the Yuchis; 2nd, to the eastward of the 
Tsih Rock, the people of China. We ought, therefore, care¬ 
fully, to distinguish between the Brahman people and the 

1 Hero follow two sections on the Geography of China and India, the 
latter taken almost verbatim from tho Si-yu-chi. These accounts I 
omit. 

c 
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mixed tribes of the North known as Hu. It is a great 
orror to speak of these last as living in India. There 
are others, again, who speak of the Sutras as written 
in the Hu language, and of the Hu speech as though' it were 
the same as that of the Sanscrit. This is not right; they 
ought to say Sanscrit books, and Sanscrit language. 

7. In reference to China being the middle country, there 
can he in reality no such distinction ns middle or frontier, 
in respect of the beneficence of the great lawgiver (King of 
the Law. Dh^ -.arftjah). The operation of the energy that 
results m phenomenal existence can admit of no defined 
1 Ltiits, how much less the diffusion of the sacred doc¬ 
trine. A dark cloud may indeed for a time obscure the 
brightness of the sun, and the pouring rain may destroy the 
young plants, and cause much evil; yet in the unclouded 
vault of heaven hia brightness remains undiminished, and 
it is only the enshrouding clouds that prevent his rays 
from reaching the earth. So ht; us once remove that which 
clouds our faith, and separates us from the Sun, and the 
bright rays of His great love will bo impartially diffused. 
This opinion that China is the middle country, and that be¬ 
yond the nine provinces all are outside barbarians, is not a 
correct view of the case. We may understand this by look¬ 
ing at the map of the Western regions (or the work Si-yu- 
to). Yet, for the sake of those who are ignorant, 1 will 
proceed to illustrate this fact by adducing nine principal 
reasons from various Sutras and Sliastras, in which the 
superior excellence of India is plainly exhibited : 

(1.) The superior reputation of India. The Pen-hing- 
king 1 says, “ The Bodhisatwa Prabhap&la/ 2 addressing the 
Dfiva Kin-twari, said ,' Whenever BSdhisatwa has been born, 
previous to his arrival at complete perfection as Buddha, it 
has ever been customary to see that the family of his parents 
possess the sixty qualifications of merit, and during three 
generations have been free from any pollution or impurity ! 

1 The first version of the Lalita Vistara. 

That is, Buddha previous to his incarnation. 
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Go, thou ! descend to Jatnbudwipa, and find such a family 
for me, that 1 may be born, and become a supremo Buddha.’ 
Kin-twan replied : ‘ The city of Kapiln, the sovereign called 
Suddhodana, his wife, the queen, called Maya, possessing 
complete merit and perfectly pure, in this family BOdhisat- 
wa may be born.’ Prabh&p&la replied : ‘ It is good ! I will 
be born, as you say, of those parents/ 99 Buddha having 
made this selection, the Devas heard of it, and at once re¬ 
cognised the supreme excellency of the country of Kapila, 
the centre of all the kingdoms of Jambudwipa. 1 

(2.) From actual measurement. The extent of the entire 
world is scarcely to be ascertained by any human science. 
For who, from the earliest times till now, has ever reached 
the limits of the great north-western Ocean ? How, then, is 
it possible to fix the exact middle point of the earth ? But 
yet men are fond of talking about the u middle country/’ 
and say that this quarter in which we live is really the 
middle of the earth. But it certainly is not so. According 
to Chow-Knng/ when he measured the heavens and the 
earth he determined Yu-oheou 8 to be the middle point. He 
reported that on each side of this 5000 li would bring to the 
boundaries of the earth. But it is evident that from Yu to 
the Eastern sea is not so much as 5000 li, whilst to the West 
and North there is no calculating how many ten thousand 
li it is to the end of the earth, and yet Chow-Kung says it 
is only 5000 li. Again, Yukting 4 says that there are only 
2,500 li from the centre to the limits of the earth ! In that 
case the earth must have been narrower in bis time, and 
afterwards gradually expanded. In the time of the Han 
dynasty we find 9000 li fixed as the limit. And now it is 
still going on increasing ! At present it. is stated (< that the 

1 The Pou-yao-king, i. e. the second Chinese version of the Lalita 
Vistarct, is in agreement with this account. 

2 The brother of Wu Wang, the first emperor of the Chow dynasty, 
1122 b.c. 

3 In Shantung, probably the same as Yu-e of the Shu-king. Vide 
Chinese Repos., Deo. 1840. 

♦ Ta-yu of the Hea dynasty? 
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great earth is 280,000 li in circuit, and therefore 90,000 li in 
diameter/' If, then, wo set. off a line from east to west 
00,000 li in length, and divide this into nine parts, we shall 
find that the division including China, is at the Extreme 
East, so that eight divisions will remain for the regions to 
the west of China. And it will be found, moreover, that 
India occupies the middle of the fifth division. From either 
side of this, therefore, to the sea, will be 45,000 li. Hence 
it will be seen that our country is situated towards the east¬ 
ern limit of the great earth, and that India is in the middle. 
Here the case is plain to demonstration. 

(3.) With reference to the Mountain kings. 1 All the 
mountains of the world sprang from the Kwan-Lun range. 
These are by far the highest and most extensive -mountains 
of the earth. The different peaks that rise from this range 
embrace a circuit of ten thousand li, and more. Hero the 

ISnga Dcvas dwell, inaccessible to man ! The various off* 

% 

shoots of this mountain system give rise to other ranges. 
Just like the shoots which spring from each side of the 
bamboo, so do all these mountains spring from and depend 
on the central range of the Kwan-Lun. To the left, or 
eastern side, there are numerous branches; but one especi¬ 
ally, stretching across the sandy desert to the Tsih Hock/ 
originates all the mountains of China. Another branch, 
stretching to the soa, is the parent of the mountains of 
Eastern India, and, still stretching eastward, it ends in the 
various mountains of the Barbarian countries. On the right, 
or westorn side, the mountains stretch away into Western 
India, the Hwoh country (Glioftr, bordering on the Oxus) 
and Persia. The front, or southern face of these mountains, 
consists of the Black Mountains (Hhidukoosh), the Snowy 
range (Uimavat), and all the hills of North India, stretching 
out and giving birth to all the hills of Central India. The 
northern face consists of the Tsung-ling range, which ori- 

1 i.e. the highest systems of mountains. The Pabbata Rajahs of the 
Singhalese. 

* Asm a - utn, .Jul. hi, 430. This rock is marked in Chines' maps as 
bomermg on the Koko-nor. 
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inmates the mountains of the Northern Tartars. Thus it is 
all the ranges fly off in spurs from the high and central 
mountain system of the Kwan-Lun. And from this we con¬ 
clude that these mountains are in the centre of the earth, 
and the five Indies all lie to tho south. (In common books 
the name of Kwan-Lun is given to an eastern range of the 
Snowy Mountains.) 

(4.) With respect to the central origin of the Rivers. The 
nature of water is to descend. So that we must look for the 
origin of all rivers in. the highest mountains, and their dis¬ 
appearance in the ocean. At the top of tho Himavat range 
is a lake occupied by a great Dragon, more than a thousand 
li in circuit. This is the common origin of all the rivers of 
the world. One great river flows from each side of this lake. 
The breadth of each river is forty li. The rushing torrents 
take a course towards the four cardinal points, and each, 
dividing itself into five hundred lessor streams, disappears in 
the Ocean. Thus, from the eastern side of the lake all the 
rivers of the East proceed, and so on. Now, with respect 
to the shape of the earth, it may be compared to that cf a 
gourd or calabash, the top of which is the extreme summit 
of the Himavat Mountains, descending from which the whole 
earth gradually widens out. China then drains the eastern 
watershed of this system, and is therefore the extreme east¬ 
ern portion of the world. So we gather again that India is 
the middle country, corresponding with the central origin of 
the rivers. 

(5.) In reference to the Navel of the earth. The Brahrna- 
jtUa Sutra 1 says, “ Sakya Muni Buddha, at the Bodhi man- 
dala, seated on a royal diamond throne, resplendent and 
beautiful.” Again the Saddharma prakasa sasana Sutra. 2 says, 
“All the Jambudwipas throughout the universe possess a 
diamond throne, the origin of which is eighty-four thousand 
yojanas below the surface of tho earth. All the .Buddhas 
seated on these thrones arrive at Supreme Wisdom. Hence 
no other country but Jarabudwipa can possibly possess 
a Buddha.” The Si-yu-chi says, “ In central India, south of 
1 In Chinese, Fan wang-king. a In Chinese, TcfciDg-fah-nim-chu-kuig. 
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the Ganges, is the country Magadha, in the south-west part 
of which, across the Naira hj ana river, about ten li, is the 
Bddhi-tree. Underneath this tree is a Diamond throne, the 
thousand Buddhas seated here enter the diamond Samadhi 
(ecstasy).” The Kosha Shaster says, "This throne roaches 
down to iho Diamond wheel (circle) below the earth, and it 
is therefore termed the " Diamond throne.” All the Bud¬ 
dhas of the three ages have perfected wisdom and conquered 
Mara, seated on this throne.” So we conclude this spot 
represents the navel of the earth. 

(6) in reference to the Wheel-Kings. Men who exceed 
all others in virtue are born in a superior country. Now 
those called golden-wheel kings are the most exalted in this 
particular, among all the inhabitants of Jambudwtpa—they 
are the most sacred of absolute Sovereigns. The golden 
wheel, therefore, is their symbol ; seven precious possessions 
compose their regalia, illustrious marks on their persons 
proclaim their dignity, whilst they are surrounded by a 
thousand ministers (sons). The royal dragon-horse flying 
through space proclaims to each of the tributary kings of 
the four continents that a Chakravartin 1 is born, and exhorts 
them to virtue and renewed devotion of life. So then tho 
wheel-king, when born, appears in the Middle country, and 
this Middle country is just the same as mid-India, where so 
many generations of wheel-kings have been born. This 
country, therefore, is of supreme excellence. 

(7.) In reference to Sanscrit letters. These letters are 
liko the old seal characters amongst us. They have re¬ 
mained tho same from the creation of the world, unchanged 
through successive myriads of years. In this respect they 
differ from any letters we possess, for both the seal and tho 
square characters with us havo undergone numerous changes. 
The Sanscrit letters were originally imparted to men by 
Brahma (Fan tien), hence the books are called Brahma 
Books. Both gold and silver-wheel kings have transmitted 

1 That is, a wheel king, or universal monarch—one who rules all 
withjfi the circle of rocks supposed to surround the world. 
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their use to the present age* * Therefore ghosts and demons 
hasten from the spot, whore Sanscrit books are kept. At 
the time when Sanscrit words are repeated in religious re¬ 
citations the Kwei-shin (spirits') reverently attend. For 
who would not be impressed with reverence at hearing the 
illustrious words (gem words) used by heavenly kings ? For 
this reason all the Buddhas in delivering the Law have used 
Sanscrit words. The eight classes of Dragons and monsters 
of the deep, uttering these words obtain spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment. The sounds which possess such remarkable virtue 
are embodied in these words, and thoir use is fully ex¬ 
plained and illustrated in the^ BEjpoks of Dhilrani. 1 For 
example, by the repetition of the sound “ho” wo enter 
Samadhi. By carefully looking at (contemplating) the 
circle surmounting the letter (anusvara ?) we obtain en¬ 
lightenment. The sound “Qm” pronounced during worship 
is an acceptable offering to all the Buddhas. The sound 
Hri is able to dispel every sorrow and purify every cor¬ 
rupting influence. The foolish may thus obtain wisdom. 
The short-lived may prolong thoir days. The diseased 
obtain health, simply in the use of these Sanscrit Books, Of 
the sixty-four principal kinds of writing in the world, then, 
the chief and best is the Sanscrit; the second is that used 
in Kourudwipa (the northern continent), besides which 
there are the lotus letters, the tree-leaf books, the Yau-suti, 
the Chik-ckun, and so through the sixty-four;—but the 
Sanscrit is the sovereign language in literature. 

(8.) In reference to pleasantness of Climate. The admix¬ 
ture of beat and cold differs according to the locality. High 
places are cold, low and swampy neighbourhoods are moist, 
thus the differences occur. The most a.gi eable climate is 
that which possesses a moderate and ecjuable temperature, 
and as we lose this, and experience extremes of heat and 
cold, we are inconvenienoed. So it is the extreme south is 
intensely hot, arid the extreme north bitterly cold; the 
coast is windy and damp, aud the mountainous regions of 

’ In Chinese, Tsung-chi-king, /.e., the Book or Sutra of Collects. 
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the southern barbarous tribes pestilential and sickly. The 
ground when too wet, becomes boggy, and when too dry, 
saudy. If the water is impure the fountains and wells are 
poisoned, and so there are no limits to the ill effects of 
these differences of climate. In India, however, the heat of 
summer is not too great, and the cold of winter is not too 
seven' -the four seasons are all moderate and agreeable. 
Add to this the beauty of the birds, the scent and lovoly 
hues of the Divine flowers, 1 * the variety of the trees, 3 the 
sweet tasting fountains, the medicinal lily roots of tho 
Dragon Lake/ and we seo how perfect must be the climate 
that nourishes these various and choice products. 

(9.) With respect to the Reasonable Medium. We should 
naturally expect to find the middle land in possession of the 
true medium, in point of doctrine. For if not, how would 
it differ from the frontier countries? For even the great 
touchers of our own land (flowery land) have been able to ex¬ 
press themselves as follows u To govern tho people accord¬ 
ing to reason the secret of this is c measure“ To grasp 
firmly, that is tho medium method.” “Use the middle method 
in. dealing with the people.” “ What is the due medium but 

1 Hionen 'JTisang of the Tang dynasty had collected some seeds of the 
lfivine Flower, but in crossing the Ganges the wind blew them away. 
Ho doubted not this was owing to the watchful jealousy of the Dragons. 
Ch. Ed. 

* Hie musical bamboo, known as that of Kaikuh. It was to the 
valley of Kai-kuh that Hwang Ti (according to the Han Records) sent, 
and procured the bamboo out of which he made musical instruments. 
Ch. Ed. 

There are other trees named in the text, such as the tree of tho 
medicine-king (Baisajya rajah), the touch of which produces health, and 
which grows in the Snowy Mountains. The scented oil-plant, which 
nb. > grows in the Snowy Mountains, and causes the milk of tho oxen to 
he rich as essential oil, and their droppings to be sweet as incense. 

3 When Buddha was alive, a Bikshu being sick, procured from the 
Dragon of the Snowy Mount Lake a lily root, about one loot long and 
of a sweet taste, which instantly restored him to health. 

1 Mcrptoi'— k juste milieu—das mass. Vide Philcbus , § 155. Platonic 
Dialog if or, u, $18 (W In ‘well ). 
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the groat Reason 1 of tlio world : lot the states of equi¬ 
librium and harmony exist in perfection and a happy order 
V7 iH prevail throughout htfaven and earth, and all things 
will be nourished and flourish.”- Now, if worldly sages 
can deliver such wise sentences, how much more our Great 
Teacher who was separated from the world ? or rather how 


could he avoid coming into the world Himself, to exhibit to 
men and exemplify in himself this profound doctrine ? There¬ 
fore our perfectly wise Sakya was bom in the middle land, 
and was manifested to men by the possession of superlative 
excellencies of person. He opposed error by the declara¬ 
tion of the true law of the just medium , 3 and illuminated the 


world by his teaching. How different this method from the 
general practice of mere worldly philosophers (sophists), 
these reject the only true stand-point, and concern them¬ 
selves about mere empty results—having not yet arrived at 
Divine wisdom. They speak indeed of knowledge, and talk 
of mental illumination—but they do but deceive themselves 
and others. They would have all men resemble themselves, 
and so teach them to despise those who differ from them. 
They embrace a certain opinion, and in doing so, scorn the op¬ 
posite* Hence result ail sorts of dogmatic assertions and con¬ 
tradictions; hence come the opposing qualities of love and 
hatred, partialities for what is declared only right, in contra¬ 
diction to what is called wrong, and the whole sequence of 
punishment and reward (or, crime and merit). But our 
perfectly illuminated sage came in pity to instruct the 
world, to harmonise those opposing sentiments and pro¬ 
duce peace. To nourish and strengthen ! to rescue and 
vsave! to provide a safe standing-ground for those who 


1 In the Chung Yung , cap. i, § 1, it is “tai pen” instead of “Tai tau,” 

2 Chung Yung , cap. i, § 5. 

^ 3 Jin Cli’au evidently adopted the views of the Madhyamika school. 
I. he medium or middle is not what is called u moderation,” but is used 
in a philosophical sense to denote the Truth, which always lies between 
the two conditions of “Yes” and “ No”~“ I” and “not I”; the compromise, 
in fact, of the two states of “ becoming.” 
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profess to teach, and to enable them in their differences 
to return to the great fountain of rest. Ho camo to 
dissipate these wild and confusing theories-—to persuade 
men to lay aside their perverse modes of argument—to 
fall in with the great method of proof and to embrace 
fundamental verities. So, step by step ha led them to the 
most exalted, the most comprehensive, the most spiritual, 
the most excellent (wisdom), and, in the end, to the just 
principle of the true medium, and all its consequences* Men, 
indeed, differ naturally in their capacities for receiving 
truth, and therefore the different views of truth common in 
the world. Some insist on the reality of matter ; some say 
that all is void. Those who maintain the first view, stop 
short of truth, those who uphold the second, flow onwards 
in the right direction; but neither of them is absolutely 
right, for truo wisdom in healing words declares “ Matter 
and void are one, and void is one with matter/* Here is 
the declaration of non-difference, this is the reconciling 
medium. Again, some advocate the opinion that all things 
are (of the) same (nature); ot hers say they arc different; 
the first is nn incomplete theory, the second an indistinct 
one, but the healing words say “ The identity of things is 
the identity of differences, and the difference of things is 
the difference of identities/* Opposing identity and opposing 
differences, under this one view, is the true medium. Again, 
there are some who maintain the truth of phenomenal 
appearances (tchu fah, ye damma), others who say they 
are nothing; some who say they are constant, others who 
make them intermittent | some speak of their vast extent, 
others of their limited existence; some who say they are 
but individually perceived, others who maintain they are 
general or universal; some say they are infinite, others say 
they are definite; some say they are alike, others that they 
are conflicting, and various other distinctions;—but amid 
tho many mountain passes tho sheep are lost—wandering 
from the right path, they cannot return ! Our all-wise 
Master, in explanation, therefore, said—“ By hampering 
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phenomena with conditions, men have come to talk about 
“true” and "false”; but the man with a cataract on his 
eye necessarily has imperfect vision : a man sees water, but 
a demon believes it to be fire; but yet the nature of water 
is uniform (and ho illustrates this subject by various com¬ 
parisons, such as)—the folly of the child who supposes he 
can touch the moon, the foolish dog and tho shadow (?), 
the insanity of Yajnadatta in thinking ho had lost a part 
of his head became he only saw 11 part of it in the Temple 
mirror, the man hastening to the East thinking it was 
the West, and in many other ways; but let tho delusion 
bo once corrected, and right .Reason comes of itself.” 1 


Again ho said—"just as tho master of a ferry-boat re¬ 
mains stationary on neither shore, but is continually pass¬ 
ing* across the stream with passengers (so there is truth 
on both sides),” Again lie says, " the principle of Su¬ 
preme Reason may be compared to a shepherd who takes 
his crook to watch over the cattle to prevent them from 
wandering this way or that”; and again—" like a man 
on horseback with tho reins in his hand, if his steed lags in 
his pace then he twitches the reins to make him go on, if 
he is too fast ho tightens the reins to make him go slower, 
but as he goes at a moderate pace he holds the x'eins easily 
in his hands”; or again—" like tho potter tempering his 
clay, he makes it neither too stiff nor too thin, so that, 
centering it on tho wheel, ho may make ol it a useful vessel,” 
Again, he compared his method of teaching to the art of 
the musician, who takes care that tlio strings of his lute are 
neither too tight nor too slack,” etc. Thus tho Master, 
according to the various characters of the disease, ad¬ 
ministered his remedies far and wide: he observed tho 


medium in all things; in practical duties and in mental 
exercises; in common matters and weighty matters; in 
advancing and in staying; in little things and great; in begin¬ 
ning a subject and finishing; in arriving at a climax and in 
rounding an argument; he adopted medium rules of con- 


1 These comparisons are taken from the Surafigauia Sutra (which see). 
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duct, a medium method of fixed composure, a medium 
wisdom, a medium contemplation, a medium method of 
act ion, a medium system of “ cause and effect/’—just as 
the Maui gem reflects the beautiful colours of the sun, or 
the mountain doll re-echoes the true sound of the voice. 
And he exemplified his doctrine in the various rules he im¬ 
posed relating to food and clothing, and his directions 
about walking, halting, sitting, sleeping, etc. In all things, 
whether small or great, as he taught others so he himself 
practised not to exceed the due medium. Hence, ho only 
took one meal a-day, and so required the Bikshus not to 
eat after mid-day, and in eating not to take too little or too 
much, lie limited their garments to three, neither too 
gaudy nor too moan: when walking he directed them to 
use an unaffected gait; when sitting to cross the legs in a be¬ 
coming manner; and to adopt a natural demeanour, neither 
too precise nor too complaisant. In self-government ho 
enforced a discipline neither too severe nor too careless; to 
avoid abstraction on the one hand, and superficiality on the 
other. To speak not of mitering on or emerging from a 
state of ecstacy; but whilst passionless to be ever actively 
useful, and whilst actively useful to be ever passionless. 
Constantly to refer the existence of external phenomena to 
the one essence (heart), and thus ever aiming at a middle 
line of conduct to enter the sea of the Reasonable Medium. 
Blessed, indeed, to arrive at this condition and rest therein! 
So, rejecting such terms as obedience and disobedience, re¬ 
garding enemies and friends as the same, discarding the 
usual way of speaking of things as identical and different, 
unitising life and death, reconciling the Not I (the external) 
with the I (the personal), combining in one view the past 
and present, hypostatising space, regarding the field of 
creation (mountains and seas) as unoriginated (hair origin, 
i.o., like the hair of the tortoise), exhibiting under one 
aspect motion and rest, silence and utterance, overflowing 
with sympathy to all creatures,—thus it w'as our Master 
taught! How entirely different to worldly wisdom, and its 
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yearnings after abstraction! In coining our Master ap- 
peared in tho middle (country?), and therefore he is called 


rightly come (J athagata); in going, he went from tho 
middle (region ?), and therefore he is called “ rightly gone” 
(Sugata). He came from the middle as from a state of 
rest; he went from (or to) the middle as from a state of' 
activity. Thus opposed to both conditions of rest or activity, 
he can neither bo said to have come or have gone. This 
indeed, is hard to understand: opposed to action and rest, 
yet at the same time active and at rest; neither coming nor 
going, yet both come and gone. This is the mysterious 
character of tho universally diffused Nature (essence): not 
coining, yet come; although bom, yet not taking a distinct, 
substance; not going, yet gone; though dying, yet not 
ceasing to be. So that no mere words can express this 
wisdom of our Tathagata; it cannot bo predicated in such 
expressions as action and rest, coming and going, being 
and not being, birth and death. This wisdom defies ,iura- 
ber, rejects antitheses or agreements, is unfathomable, in¬ 
conceivable, and beyond all description for excellence! Now, 
there are some men who live by rivers that will not credit 
that sea-water is salt; but only let them take one spoonful 
and let them try it, then they know that the whole is of 


similar taste ; but yet it cannot be said that they have ex¬ 
hausted the ocean by tasting this one spoonful 1 

(8.) Respecting the Rishis or Genii. The Rishis (sien) 
are so called because they change (tsieu) their appearance. 
They are spiritual beings in the form of men ; they have 
the power to translate or change themselves into other bodies 
without dying. The common name for them is “ sien.” 
They have various characters and powers. There are hea¬ 
venly Rishis, spirit Rishis, human Rishis, and demon Rishis. 
Some wander amongst men, some seek the deep mountain 
caves (such as Tieu-Toi, Kw’ang Lu, Ku-shan, Chung-nan 
and others) ; some live in the isles of the sea (as at Pung- 
ia ‘> '> dig-eheou, Lung-yuen, and so on) ; some live under 
(he earth. All of them are capable of living for a long (.irno 
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without fear of death. In old times men spoke of these 
Rishis as frequently seen. In fact, from the natural We of 
long life which men have, and fear of early death, they spoke 
of every one who lived upwards of a hundred years or so, as 
being a Rishi; how much more should those he called so 
who lived thousands of years ! And yet there is no perma¬ 
nence eveu in these cases, for they only “ live long,” which 
is very different from “ not dying.” Compared with the 
life of men, such beings may be indeed called long-lived, 
but, compared with Devas, their life is short indeed. The 
v oars of Dfivas extend over many kalpas, compared to which 
those of the Rishis are but as the life of the May-fly. This 
mode of existence, therefore, though excellent, is not so de¬ 
sirable as t hat of the Bevas. The Devas, although more ex¬ 
cellent, cannot be compared to the condition of the Buddhas 
(holy men) who, during countless kalpas, are ever joyous, 
assured of the non-recurrence of birth or death throughout 
eternity. 

The Avatahsaka Sutra says : “ Spirit-Rishis dwell in the 
mountains. Human Rishis live amongst men.” (Heavenly 
Rishis dwell on the seven golden mountains.) Tho Surah- 
gam a Sutra says : <k Buddha declared that there are men 
who practise the power of spiritual ecstasy (samadhi), with¬ 
out any reliance on supreme wisdom (Bodhi). These adopt 
vain repetitions, and so preserve 'for themselves bodily 
shapes. They wander among the mountains and forests, 
and places inaccessible to man. There are ten kinds of 
such beings : 1. earth-walkers, who make use of prepared 
food, for the purpose of perfection; 2. space-flyers, who 
study the virtues of trees and plants, for the purpose of per 
fleeting themselves in the use of medicines (by means of 
which their bodies are so light that they can fly). 3. Wan¬ 
derers, who* study the nature of gold and stones, to perfect 
themselves in the art of transmutation (by the use of cinna¬ 
bar they pretend to change stones into gold). 4. Those 
who suppress the action of their vital functions (and uncou- 
scigusly lose their bodily shapes, and pass invisibly through 
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space). 5. Heavenly-ones, who gain the mastery over their 
fluid secretions (and so become perfectly pure). 6. Air-lit. , 

who, by purifying and subliming their substance, become 
intangible (clothed with the rainbow, drinking dew, their 
essence purified, they become like air). 7. Magicians, who, 
by certain incantations, are able to alter their condition at * 
will. 8. Luminous-ones, who, by practising severe thought, 
perfect their memory (and produce a lambent flame from 
the top of their head, and by severe contemplation (lit, ob¬ 
serving the navel) refine the pill become immortal), 
f). Beneficent-ones, who, by sudden intervention, remove 
difficulties in human affairs. 10. Perfectly-enlightened-ones, 
who, by constantly studying the system of changes and con¬ 
versions, become thoroughly illuminated. All these, by 
human discipline, attain various degrees of sublime know¬ 
ledge, and extend their lives to a thousand or a myriad 
years. Dwelling in mountains or islands, beyond the habi¬ 
tations of men, they practise their various modes of life. 
But yet they are still involved in the wheel of transmigration, 
and not depending on the true method of emancipation ; 
after their term is expired they will return once more to the 
various forms of being, who are involved in tho net of exist¬ 
ence/'’ 

Again, how true is the remark of Long-shtfc (Nagaidjuna) 
the lay disciple (kiu-aae, i.e., grihapati): “We are told about 
the different kinds of iiishis, and their years of life ; but yet 
all these return to the common lot of constant transmigra¬ 
tions. What comparison, then, is there between this search 
after long life, and the blessedness of being bom in one of the 
lands (pure lands) of Buddha ? Not to prepare for this and 
to seek after that is to fling away the pure gem, and to 
search for the common pebble.” Again, a certain disciple 
called Ifiang-shan, of the Tang dynasty, alluding to Wang 
the hermit, says in poetry : 

“ I hear your Honour, sacrificing food and rest, 

Daily expects to hear the spirit fiishift tell 
J he mode of being changed to more than mortal man, 
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And how to gfiin the mystery of lengthening life. 

The words 1 long life’ are but opposed to ‘what is short.’ 

No promise here of quitting birth and death for aye: 

How vain the search, then, merely after length of day *; 

For if your Honour should succeed in gaining it, 

And like the fir tree flourish for a thousand years, 

Vet, when expired, the flower that lives its little day 
Is just as good ! both end alike in nothingness ! 

What use to boast of years as lasting as the moon, 

When like the moon we ever tend to self-decay— 

The common destiny involved in 4 birth and death !’ 

IIow different from that birth loss state of Mind Supreme 
Which never being born can never cease to Be J” 

(9.) On faith and unbelief. A want of faith is called 
doubt, from which the numberless errors that exist in tlie 
world are produced. And so, from the absence of doubt, i.e,, 
faith, come all the excellencies (virtues) that exist. Faith 
is the wide thoroughfare for entering on the path of Wisdom 
—doubt is the great, enemy of Religion. Faith may be com¬ 
pared to a propitious wind wafting a boat down a river; 
doubt to the whirling eddies of tho tide in which a boat, 
from morning till night, constantly revolves. Hence the 
Scripture says : u The Medicine-King can cure all diseases, 
but cannot heal a man already dead ; so Buddha can save all 
sentient creatures, but he cannot rescue men who have no 
faith.” So that the first requisite in arriving at supreme 
wisdom is faith, just as the irrigation of a field is necessary 
before the seed sown therein can sink down and germinate. 
There are three chief reasons why men have not faith; the 
first is this : they say “ how is it possible that beyond this 
world in which we live, its Sun and Moon, there yet can be 
other worlds and systems of worlds V* The second is this : 
they say, “ When men are dead, and their bodies corrupted, 
and their vital spirits dispersed, how is it possible that the 
soul can rise to happiness, or sink to misery V 9 The third 
is this ; they say, u It is impossible to believe that any man 
can attain to the condition of perfect enlightenment (Bud¬ 
dha)’ ; as much as to say that what tho ear or the eye can- 
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not apprehend ought not to bo believed, but ought to bo 
persistently denied. On the same ground men who live in 
the north ought not to believe that there are merchant ships 
covering the southern seas, so vast in size that they can 
carry freights of ten thousand piculs; and men of Kiang- 
uan ought not to belioro that the nomads of the north livo 
(l ‘0 by day under tents capable of sheltering a thousand men. 
>So it is men object to believo in the Paradise of Buddha 1 I 
and that every good man shall go there and ho happy ' 
Whereas they ought rather to say: “That which the eye 
cannot see, is justly represented as a reward fit for the soul 
(unearthly reward) 

IVo.v our perfectly wise Teacher, possessed of every 
superior faculty, acquainted with all the intricacies of life, 
mid knowing the tendencies of all creatures, directed his 
instruction with a view to man's comploto deliverance, 
and the acquisition of supreme Wisdom. And to this 
ond ho taught them to walk as ho walked, according to 
lus own words: “Himself perfectly wise, lie illuminated 

others, and so, by wisdom and by practice, ho fulfilled 
himself.” 

But here it maybe objected that this is just what the sages of 
the Coutucian school teach. For what else is that about “ex¬ 
emplifying practical virtue " “ so as to renew the people.” 3 
And hence it is argued “the fundamental principles of both 
schools are alike.” But in certain particulars they widely dif¬ 
fer. Consider, for instance, that the Confucian school stops 
short at mere worldly rules, whereas the followers of Buddha 
appeal also to religious rules; the former speak only of one 
world, the latter refer to the existence of countless worlds, and 
trace all consequent states of being to former conduct in other 

lives. In these particulars, therefore, tho two systems 
widely differ. 

It may bo objected again, with respect to the sub¬ 
stance of Buddha’s doctrine, that whatever is incapable 

1 Lit., the happy lands (kchotraa). 

Toi hiok , § 4, and chap. ii 7 § 2. 
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of ocular demonstration ought not to be credited. But d 
Buddha warned men against falsehood, how is it possiblo 
that lie h imself spoke falsely ? for if men of the world in high 
places are averse to anything like deceit, lest they should lose 
their position of trust,how much less could Buddha deceive his 
followers ! His words, therefore, are fully credible, and there 
is no room for doubt;—and scan old writer says, “If Buddha's 
words are not credible, then what words can be credited ? 
The substance, then, oi his Doctrine is this, that the 
spirit or soul is the individual ; and the body is the 
habitation of the soul. As the spirit comes or goes, so tho 
abode of the spirit (i.e., the body) is perfected or destroyed. 
It may be objected to this that in such a theory there is no 
room for real birth—it is merely the soul coming into a 
body ; and also, in case of death, it is merely the same soul 
going and the abode falling to decay. But the fact is, men 
generally know nothing about this soul—they only think of 
their bodies—and so are led to desire life and fear death; 
and so their case is a pitiable one. 

But with respect to this soul coming and going, what 
is the individual character of that which comes and goes ? 
Simply what its former karma has made it. And what 
is Karma? Nothing but one's works. Just according 
to what a man does, his soul receives its kind of birth 

_doing good, it is born in heaven; doing evil, it is 

born in hell (an asura); and so, doing any of the three 
kinds of works belonging to the three evil ways, the 
soul is so born. So we may understand the six ways ol 
birth in the wheel of existence, from which there is no 
escape. But to this it may still be objected that the spirit 
or soul in this case is constantly changing, and never re¬ 
maining in one stay; how, t hen, can it be the same spirit ? 
But the explanation of tins is that the spirit’s abode changes 
according to its Karma ; and this Karma forbids any long 
continuance in one condition, because it is always changing: 
just as a man builds a houso for himself—as he makes it so 
he^must dwell in it—or as a man prepares his food and 
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^^drink, as ho concocts them h© must endure the taste. So 
as we do certain works we receive certain returns—this is 
the principle of self-causation. We should, therefore, be 
ever jealous over our actions, seeing the immense conse¬ 
quences that will result to ourselves. 




II*—THE HABITABLE WORLD. 

1. With respect to the four great continents of which we 
have already spoken, we will quote from the Birghagama 
Sutra : “ To the south of Mount Sum© is a continent called 
Jambudwipa (Chen-fau-tai),* This country is narrow to¬ 
wards the south, and wide towards the north; in length and 
breadth seven thousand yojanas. The men's faces are of 
the same shape as the country. It has a great tree called 
Jamba, seven yojanas round, a hundred yojanas high, and 
iifty yojanas in spread. The peoplo live a hundred years. 
More die than are born, and many dio in comparative 
youth. 

The Abidharma says; “ They adopt different styles of 
dress and personal adornment, and their desires are various, 
whilst some practise perfect self-denial." 

The Hi-shai Sutra 3 says, “To the north of the Great-sea is 
the Jamhn Tree, beneath which is abundance of gold called 
Jambtmada. 1 2 Its height is twenty yojanas. 3 From the ex¬ 
cellent gold found underneath this tree the continent de¬ 
rives its name. 

The Nyaya Aiiusara Shaster says: “There are two middle- 
sized continents belonging to this territory : 1. Ohamra (in¬ 
habited by Raksha sas, according to the New Vibasha Shas- 
h ?r ) ; 2. Varshra. Both these are inhabited by ruen. (Our 

1 This means the land that has gold; but the Vibldm Shaster calls it 
Tehen-po-eheou. 

2 The Sutra of creation. * Vishnu Purana, p. 168. 

1 Vide Theories and Legends of the Buddhists , p, 130. 
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secular books speak of the shining 1 * spiral shells found in 
these countries ; and they say that the men widely differ in 
appearance from one another. They add also that there are 
numerous little islands in these seas). 

Tho Dirgli&gnma Sutra says: “To tho east of Mount Sume 
is a continent called Vide (Fo-yu-tai, i.e., the Purya Videsa 
of the Singhalese books). (This word signifies “excellent 
body”. The Lih-Shai calls it Po-tai.) This territory is nar¬ 
row towards the east and wide towards the west, shaped like 
a half-moon—nine yojanas in length and breadth. Tho 
men’s faces are of tho same shape as the country. It has a 
groat tree-king called Kadamba, 3 in girth seven yojanas, 
height a hundred yojanas, and in spread fifty yojanas. The 
men livo two hundred years. They eat fish and llesh. They 
trade in corn, cloth, pearls, and trinkets j they also have 
marriage ceremonies. 

Tho Abidharma says : " To the east is Vidhe; tho men 
ore full of desires, whilst others practise complote self-denial. 
They cat tilings which die of themselves, and kill nothing. 
They shave the front of their heads, and allow the hair to 
grow long behind. They wear short lowor garments, and 
wind the upper ones round their persons. 

Tho Nyaya Anusftra Sinister says : “ There are two mid¬ 
dle-sized islands belonging to this territory, viz., Doha and 
Vi deha, both inhabited. 

The Dirgbagama Sutra says: “To tho west of Mount 
Sume is a continent called GodMnya 8 (this signifies abound¬ 
ing in oxen. The Vibasha calls it Kiu-to-ni, i.e., Gaftdani. 
Lalita Vistara, p. 22). This territory is shaped like tho full 
moon, and the men are similarly shaped in face. In length 
and breadth it is eight thousand yojanas. There is a tree- 
king called Grhnnta, 4 seven yojanas round, a hundred yojanas 
high, and fifty yojanas in the spread of its branches The 

1 Vide Theories and fiends of the Buddhists, p. 147. 

Ka-lam-fau, vide Vishnu Parana , p. 168. 

3 Khvye-ni. Singhalese records call it Apava Gridana. 

m 4 Kin-tai. 
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iuou live three hundred years, and trade in oxen, horses,, and 


gems. 

Tbo/bklliarma says they oat flesh, and kill living animals; 
tliGy burn the dead, and also bury them. They cultivate 
their lands. Their marriage ceremonies are the same as 
those of Jambudwipa. They ornament their hair, which is 
allowed to grow long ; they have both upper and lower gar¬ 
ments. 



The Nyaya Anns&ra Shaster says : “ There are two mid¬ 
dle-sized islands attached to this continent, viz., Tchega 1 and 
Kriua , 2 both inhabited. 

The Hi-Shai Shaster says: “ Below the Ghauta-fr-ee is a 
stone ox, one;yojana high, and therefore tho continent is TtO 
calTod' Oodhanya.” 

The Dirghagama Sutra says: “ To tho north of Mount 
Sumo is a continent callod Uttara . 3 (This moans “extremely • 
excellent.”) The Vibasha culls it Kurudwipa . 1 Tt is square- 
shaped, and so are the faces of its inhabitants. In length 
and breadth one thousand yojanas. It has a tree-king called 
Ambala , 5 seven yojanas round, one hundred in height, and 
fifty in spread. The rnon live a thousand years; they have 
no trade, but, their life is sustained by implanted vigour. 

They havo no such varieties of land, lake, mountain scenery, 
or llowers, fruits, and cereals, as we have. The birds sing 
pleasantly. On each side of tho continent is an Anavatapta 
lake, from which four great rivers flow. There arc no 
swarnps or dangerous hollows, no brambles or prickly plants, 
no troublesome flios or poisonous insects, but tho rice aud 
corn arc self-produced, and of exquisite flavour. Tho warm 
rays of the Maui gem are sufficient for the purpose of cook¬ 
ing their food; when tho food is sufficiently dressed the 
rays of tho gem lose their intense power. There is a wonder¬ 
ful 6 tree in this country, the leaves of which constantly distil 
heavenly dew (ambrosia); noth men and women seek its 


■ Che-kiu. - HanK-na. » Yuh-tan-yu. 

< Ku-lu-cheou. » Om-po-lo. 

6 A kiuh-kung tree, lit. bending-body tree. Perhaps the kalpa tree 
of the Singhalese, M.B. 14. 





shelter. The fruit of this fragrant tree, when ripe, opens of 
itself, and provides the people with every kind of garment, 
vessels, and food. In the rivers are found choice pleasure- 
boats, to convey all those who seek for such enjoyment in 
what direction they please. If, on entering the rivers to 
bathe, they leave their garments on one shore, the boats are 
always in waiting to convey them to the opposite shore, 
where fresh garments await them. Whenever they come to 
one of tho fragrant trees, above named, they take whatever 
delicacy they please, and pass on. There is no sickness hero, 
but they ever retain thoir youthful looks. Their hair and eye¬ 
brows are of a russet colour. When they desire marriage, 
if aftor selection the degree of relationship between tho two 
parties is too close, when they seek the shelter of the tree it 
does not bend down as usual to protect them, and so they 
separate; but if the marriage is a proper one, then the tree 
bonds down as a canopy over them . , . When they die they 
arc placed in t ho middle of tho four roads, their bodies tho¬ 
roughly adorned, and then a great bird called Ouwajanka 
bears away tho Corpse to another land (beyond the Sakwala 
mountains). The soil of this country is soft and elastic to 
the feet. Tho ground opens of itself to cover everything 
that is unbecoming. All persons who have previously prac¬ 
tised tho ton virtues are bom here, and after this in one of 
the Dfiva lokas. 

Tho Nyay a A.misara Shuster says : “ There aro two mid¬ 
dle-sized islands belonging to this continent, viz., Kaurava 
and Gaurava , 1 both inhabited.” 

'TEe Hi-shai Sutra says : u The men who livo in Jambud- 
wipa aro throe cubits and a half in height, and the men of 
f lie east and west continents the same. The men of the 
northern continent aro seven cubits high.” 

The Abidharma says: “ The men of the southern conti¬ 
nent aro three and a half cubits high, and sonic four cubits. 
Mon of the eastern continent eight cubits, of the western 
continent sixteen cubits .” 2 

Ktn-li-po and Kiao-li-po. . 

The cubit here is the foot of the Chau dynasty, i.e., eighth aches. 







The Saddharma prakasa s&sana says: The men of the 
northern continent are possessed of extraordinary powers of 
vision and hearing. 1 ” [And similar remarks in reference to 
the other continents.] 

The Suratlgaraa says : “ Anirouddha 1 could see without 
eyes. The ..Naga Upananda 3 could hear without ears. The 
Devi Gaflg a 3 could smell without a nose. Gavarnpati 4 could 
taslio wfEEout a tbiigufr. SftnySfa Deva could feel without a 
body. The Groat Kasyapa without the sense of knowledge 
(chiita) could apprehend.” (This section exhibits tho truth 
that the senses are not tho absolute vehicles of knowledge, 
but that in certain cases there is a* mystic power (miao) 5 
which apprehends truth.) 

The Yibasha Shuster says: “ The men of the four great 
continents and of the eight middle-sized ones, are all of di¬ 
minutive size; with respect to the five hundred little isles 
some are inhabited and some not; and some are the abode 
of the As hr as.” 

Tho Maha 6 Nidana Sutra says : “The superiority of Jam- 
bud wi pa as a place of birth consists in five particulars:— 

1. Tho courage and endurance of its inhabitants; 2. their 
correct habits of thought ; 7 3. being the birthplace of Bud¬ 
dha ; 4. its good karma; 5. its being the land of Brahmans. , 
But the other continents excel Jambtidwipa in three parti¬ 
culars :—1. Length of life; 2, superior enjoyments; 3. excel¬ 
lence of soil.” 

The Agama Sutra says: “ The southern continent excels 
in three particulars :—1. Facility of practising good works, 
and so securing a favourable karma; 2. tho advantage of 
imitating the pure life of the Brahmans; 3. the opportunity 
of hearing the instruction of Buddha.” 

* Ilo-niu-liu-to. 2 Po-nan-to. 3 Kin-ka-shin-nin. 4 Kin-fan po-ti. 

5 The use of the word “miao” in opposition to that which is connected 
with tho senses explains its use in such compounds as miao fah (Sad- 
dhanna), i.e., the mystic dlurma or universe. 

6 So, at least, I take the In-pen-kin# to be. See this work referred 
to iu Hardy’s Theories and Legends, p. 91, n. 

7 Samyak drishti, M.B. 498, § 17. 
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From a comparison of the various Sutras and Shastras, it 
scorns that Jarabudwipa excels in tho wisdom of its inhabi¬ 
tants, and the other continents, especially the northern one, 
in material prosperity. 

ON THE KARMA THAT LEADS TO BIRTH TN THESE WORLDS. 

2. The Agarua Sutra says: “ King Prascnajit asked Buddha 
if every Brahman, Tehatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra on re¬ 
turning to life would be born in his own caste.” To which 
Buddha replied: “ It is possible it may be so, but the 
matter stands thus—there are four distinct classifications 
of men: 1. Those who from bad go to bad; for example, 
a man born as a cliand&la, in a base class, or as a fisher¬ 
man or a hunter, or any other inferior position, doing 
just enough to bo born at all as a man; if such a man 
practise ovil in his present condition, whether of thought, 
word, or deed, so that in his next hirtli ho enters one of the ovil 
ways (i.e., as a beast, as lira, or demon), then this is called go¬ 
ing from bad to bad. 2. Those who go from bad to better; for 
instance, a man born in abase condition, amongst those who 
practise every evil work, this man is in a bad state ; but if 
in tins condition ho himself does right, guarding well his 
thoughts, words, and actions, then at the end of life he may 
be born as a Deva,and this is called going from bad to better. 
8. From better to bad ; as when a man is born in a wealthy 
or illustrious family, and yet himself does wickedly, then after 
death this man shall also be born in one of tho evil ways— 
and this is called going from bet ter to worse. 4. From good 
to better: as when a man being in a good class of life, still 
goes on to practise virtue, then at the end of life lie is born 
in heaven—this is called going from good to better.” 

The Karma 1 V/ibh&ga Sutra says : "Buddha declared there 
were ten kinds of works which led to birth in human form : 
1, Not' to kill; 2, not to steal; 3, not to commit adultery; 
4, not to use immoral language; 5, not to equivocate ; 6, not 
to slander; 7, not to lie; 8, nor, to covet; 9, not to indulge 
1 Nich-po-cha-pih king. 
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anger; 10, not to envy (or indulge partiality). Any one who 
may fail in the higher precepts of the Shaman, and yet ob¬ 
serves these ten rules shall be born again as a man (and ac¬ 
cording to the completeness of his obedience, the degree of 
happiness he shall enjoy during his life)/* 

l%eAvatamsa,ka Sutra says; “With regard to Karma, or 
the result of works, there are three distinctions : 1, The pre¬ 
sent and immediate result; 2, the cor.sequent result, in de¬ 
ciding the character of the next birth ; 3, the remote result 
in distant generations ” 


ON CERTAIN SIGNS AT THE TIME OF DEATH. 

3. When a man comes to die, the bodily functions and tho 
mind are clouded and dark. A s in a dreamless sleep there is a 
complete suspension of all active thought. There being no 
active exercise of mind, there is no consciousness or reflection; 
and so there is neither sensation nor passion. 1 But still there 
is a clinging to existence, 3 and this is called the principle 
(heart) of birth and death (ashta vijnyana). At this time, 
according to a man’s good works, or bad works, this occult 
principle ascends or descends,and the bodygradualjy becomes 
icy cold to the touch. Hence it is tho verse (G&tha) says : 
u Tf from the summit of the head— a Saint ; 8 
If from tho eyes the flame departs—a God ; 4 
A man, if from the heart; a Preta from the groin ; 

A dubious birth from out the knee-pan got**, 

And from the bottom of tho feet a birth in Hell.”® 


1 Vijny&na or sanscara, Colebrooke, 354. 2 Upadana. 

3 That is “ Buddha.” 5 That in a I)eva, inferior to the former. 

* When the eye can no longer see, nor the ear hoar, then the other 
senses cease to act. When the power of thought is gone, then the six 
sources of knowledge are completely extinct. Whilst the body h warm, 
however, there yet remains the principle known as 64 ashta vijnyana”; 
but when that goes, the body becomes completely cold. Now, if wo 
carefully examine what part of the body remains warm the longest, we 
may divine what the character of tho next birth wall be; if the region 
about the heart* remains warm longest, then the person will bo born as a 
man, and so on according to the system of the Gat ha given above. 
Now men of the world (f.e., those who are not Buddhists) say, that 
when the body corrupts and the vital spirits are dispersed, what is <here 
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On a certain occasion Buddha spoke thus : l iC IT a man at 
tho end of life, knowing that his hour lias come, have clear 
and distinct thoughts on religious subjects, and with his body 
washed and his garments properly arranged, thus departs ; 
then if on his person appear any of the distinguishing marks 
peculiar to Buddha, those present may know assuredly that 
he lias gone at once to he horn in Paradise (pure-land). But 
i f a man who reverences Buddha, and has observed the pre¬ 
cepts, yet with less thorough purpose, die without any 
marks either good or bad on his person, but lies as it 
were in a sleep, and, awaking for a moment, thus de¬ 
parts, this man, not yet wholly freed from tho influ¬ 
ences of unbelief, shall be born for live hundred years 
in an external paradise, 2 and afterwards enter on his 
perfect reward. Again, if a man have encouraged in him¬ 
self a compassionate and benevolent disposition, and his re 
ligious ideas are pure, if his mind hanker not after wealth, 
or worldly relationship, if his eyes bo clear and liis face com¬ 
posed, if ho be possessed with a desire of hoavon, and look 
forward at some future time to behold mo, if his eyes al¬ 
ready seem to see the heavenly hosts, and his ears to hear 
heavenly melody, then shuffling off his body lie shall cer¬ 
tainly be born as a Deva. Again, if a man bo of a bland 
and amiable disposition, and have striven to acquire some 
religious merit, his body undiseased and unblemished, 
his thoughts directed to tho well-being of his parents, or 
wife, or children, his principles unconfused and clear as to 
right and vvroug. And in this mind, having fairly divided 
Ids worldly goods, lie die, this man shall be born again in 
luunau shape. If again there bo a man who stares wildly 
at his friends, clutches at tho air with his hand, continu¬ 
ally defiles himself and. yet knows it not, Ids eyes blood¬ 
shot, lying with his face downward, sleeping with his body 

left that can be born again. They know nothing about this secret 
principle or power called u aahta vijny&na.” (Ch. Ed.) 

1 Viz., in the Sh&u-hon-kwo-kai-chu Sutra, hut I cannot give the 
Sanscrit title of this work. 

City of doubt, a region bordering on the true Paradise of Amithaba. 
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doubled up, seeing frightful visions which cannot bo told, 
his senses and mind gone, raving in delirium, this man after 
death A\;ill be born in hell. If, again, there is a man who is 
continually wetting liis lips with his tongue through fever, 
vexing himself about eating and drinking, talking incoher¬ 
ently about hunger and thirst, and at last opens his eyes 
suddenly and dies, this man shall be born as a Pr6ta. Again, 
if there be a man whose body is affected by an accumulation 
of diseases,his spirits darkened and paralysed by overhang¬ 
ing clouds, dreading to hear the name of Buddha, ravenous 
after the taste of flesh, not listening to any words of exhor¬ 
tation, wrapped up in worldly thoughts, sweating from his 
hands and feet, and every part of his body, jabbering and 
dribbling, this man when he dies will be born as a beast.” 

The Surafigatna Sutra says: “ Buddha thus addressed 
Ananda : — AH sentient creatures are mutually involved in 
the necessity of birth and death— being born according to 
the accustomed method, and dying according to the laws of 
perpetual change. At the end of life, before losing all ani¬ 
mal heat, the good and evil deeds of the whole life are sum¬ 
moned up, as it were, in a moment. Those possessed of the 
best indication of conscience (sanjnya), are immediately pro¬ 
vided with wings and fly away to be born in a region above 
the heavens ; as they fly, in the heart arises joy ami wisdom, 
with every holy desire, and already they behold t he Buddhas 
of the ten regions of space, and according to their prayer 
they find themselves bom in one of the pure lands belong¬ 
ing to those Buddhas. If the conscience be less pure, but 
yet greater in proportion than the passion-Nature, then the 
flight cannot bo sustained long, and the subject of it becomes 
like one of the winged Rishis. If the two portions of one’s 
nature bo equally developed [i.e., the good and the bad) 
then a. person is bom again as a man. If the passion-nature 
prevail, then the person is born in one of the equivocal forms 
of life, the worst being as a hairy creature like a caterpillar, 
the best like a bird. If the passion-nature, as compared with 
the pure conscience, be as seven to three, then the person is 
born below the water-circle, and acquires within the limits 
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of the Fire-world an inflamed nature, his body ever.burning 
like a Prefca, no water to allay his pain, no food or drink—so 
ho must pass a hundred thousand kalpas. If the passion- 
nature be as nine to one, then he must sink down to tho 
very bottom of the fire circle, and, as a lenient punishment, 
ho burned in a hell in which there is some intermission of 
pain ; but if he bo extremely wicked then ho is born in the 
hell where there is no intermission. A man purely sensual, 
without eny portion of a good conscience, sinks down to 
Avitehi (O-pi) and if he still continues to revile the priest¬ 
hood, and mock at the law, and abuse the faithful, etc., he 
shall suffer ovor and over again in all the bottomless pits of 
1 bo ten regions of space.” 

Tho Avatairisaka Sfttra says : “ So it is a man at the last 
moment of his life sees indications of his future destiny ; 
if ho possess a bad karma he beholds all the miseries 
attending a birth in Hell, or as a beast, or as a Preta* He 
sees the Infernal lictors, brandishing their cruel maces, 
scowling at him, accusing him ! Handcuffed they lead him 
away ! Ho hears tho sounds of his own piteous cries for 
mercy ! lie sees the rivers of fire, tho scalding boilers, tho 
spiked hills, the trees covered with knives—every misery in 
succession which he must endure. 

“ But if ho have a good karma, then ho beholds tho 
Heavenly mansions, the host of Dcvas and tho Apsarasas, 
every kind of lovely garment, beautifully adorned, tho 
palaces and gardens, surpassing in splendour; aucl though 
bis body bo yet alive, ho already enjoys an antepast of his 
future blessedness!” 


THE NINE MOUNTAIN GIKDLES AND THE EIGHT SEAS. 

t. I ho first mountain is called Sumo or Suineru; its base is 
overfly placed on tho top of the Gold circle ( below tho earth). 
1 1 is broad towards the earth, and narrows upwards, again ex¬ 
panding towards tho top. Tfc is perfectly adorned with the 
tour precious substances, gold, silver, sapphire, and lapis- 

VV nil( 1® bore called passion nature, is love of the impure: that, which 
is called good conscience is love of virtue. (Ch. Ed.) 
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lazuli (or coral, M.B. II). Various sorts of trees, herbs, 
and fragrant foliage growing on its sides, spread their 
odour f\r and wide. Here is the resting-place of sa ges and 
pin losophors ^ffcer death JT The mountain is 168,000 ydjanas 
high, of which 84,000 are below the surface of the water. 
(The Dirgh&gama. The Kosha and the Lai-shai give the 
height 80,000 yojanas, and they say that each mountain 
circle to the outside iron range diminishes one-half succes¬ 
sively). Beyond Mount Sumeru is the fragrant Sea, whoso 
breadth is 84,000 yojanas. (The Kosha says 80,000.) Each 
of the seven seas diminishes in breadth by one-half. They 
produce the Utpala flower, 1 the Padma flower, 3 the Kumuda 
flower,and the Pundarika flower. 4 These flowers grow in 
great profusion and spread their leaves on every side. Each 
mountain range is half immersed in these various seas. The 
second range is called Yugandara (mutually yoked). The 
height and breadth 42,000 yojanas. The sea is the same 
breadth (the Kosha says 40,000 in each case). The third 
range is called Isadara (holding or connecting pole), 21,000 
yojanas in height, the sea just as wide (the Kosha says 20,000). 
Tho fourth range is called Karavika, 5 (projecting wood. Im¬ 
post?) 12,000 yojanas high, the sea the same width (the Kosha 
says 10,000 yojanas.) The fifth range is called Sudarsana, 
6,000 yojanas high, and the sea the same width. The sixth 
range is called Asva karna (horses* ears), 3,000 yojanas 
high, tho sea the same width (tho Kosha says 2,500.) The 
seventh range is called Vm&yaka (tho Obstacle Mountains), 0 
1,200 (? 1,500) yojanas high, the sea the same (tho Kosha 
says 1,250). Tho eighth range is called Nernindhara (hold¬ 
ing-earth), 600 yojanas high (tho Kosha says 625). Be¬ 
tween this range and the Chakra Mountains, which are 300 
yojanas high, and which enclose tho whole system, is the 

1 Nymphneas in general. ♦ Nelumbinm specioswn. 

* iVymphasa emdenta. 4 The white Lotus, 

9 Considering the awkwardness of this expression, and also the ren¬ 
dering of K&nnsat’s, “sandal mountains” (Lotus, pv847), 1 think there 
is a misprint in the text. 

8 Vide Burn., Lot., p. 847 
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Rfilfc sea, 322,000 yojanas in breadth and depth, and the 
whole circuit 3,608,475 yojanas. All these mountains are 
immersed 8,000 yojanas below the sea, and rest 4 on the 
golden wheel. 1 

And now, having alluded to these seas, we may inquire 
what is the cause of the morning and evening tides ? The 
Avatamsaka Sutra says—"The palace of the Nilga EAjah 
Sagara is in the midst of the sea, the water flowing through 
this palace assumes a deep blue colour, and as it enters or 
issues forth from the palace causes the fall and rise of the 
sea/* 

Again, how is it that the countless Rivers which constantly 
pour their supplies into the Ocean do not cause it to over¬ 
flow ? The Avatamsaka says —“ There are four precious 
substances at the bottom of the sea, which absorb the con¬ 
tributions of the Rivers constantly flowing into the Ocean. 
Hence there is no increase or decrease in the water of the 
great Sea. The first precious substance is called Sun treasure 
great jewel, (Mahamtna surya-garbha ?) the splendour of 
which is so great that wherever it reaches the water is con¬ 
verted into a milk-like substance. The second the great 
jewel Li-jun (Dispersing fatness ); wherever the splendour 
of this reaches it converts the milky substance into 
curds. The third is called the great jewel Fo-in-kwong 
(brilliancy of fire), the splendour of which converts the 
curds into butter. The fourth is called the great jewel 
Tsin-wou-chu (no residue); wherever the splendour of this 
reaches it changes tho butter into essential oil, and this 
disappears and leaves no residue, as it were by the action of 
fire.” 


1 The Sfttras and Shasters differ somewhat in respect to these measure¬ 
ments, According to the Koslin, from the middle point of Mount 
Sumeru to the verge* of its southern extremity is 40,000 yOjanas. From 
this point across the seven golden mountains is 79,375 yojanas, and the 
sens rhesamo, so that the whole radius would he 158,750 yojanas, and 
the diameter .317,500 yojanas. Again, the breadth of the Salt Sea is 
322,312 ydjanaa, so that the whole diameter from north to south and 
from east to west is 1,042,124 ydjanas. This is the measurement of the 
boundaries of the Sakwala. Oh, Ed. 
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What, then, wo may ask, is the cause of the salt taste of 
fclie sea water ? In answer to this, the Lau-Tan 1 Sutra says 
—" There arc three reasons for the saltness of sea water. 
1. In the middle of the sea is a great fish, 28,000 li in 
length, its pollutions cause the salt taste. 2. When the 
world was being perfected (tko sera of perfection) there fell 
a great rain from the Akanishta Heavens, which, washing 
away from the intervening worlds much impurity, carried 
all of it into the sea. 3. A long time ago a certain liishi 
used his sorcery and caused the water to become salt.” 


ON THE CAUSES OF EARTH QUAKE S. 

5. According to the Agama Sutras, Buddha declared that 
there were eight causes and occasions of earthquakes. 1. The 
earth is placed on water, and the water on wind, and the wind 
on space. When the wind is agitated, then the great water is 
moved, ami this shakes the earth. 2. The effect of the great 
energy of the male and female disciples of Buddha and also 
of the great Deva (Maheshwara) acting on the waters. 3. 
When Bodhisntwa descends from the Tusita Heavens to be 
incarnated. 4. When Bodhisatwa is born from the right 
side of his mother. 5. When Bodhisatwa arrives at perfect 
enlightenment, (b When Buddha begins to preach, by 
turning the Wheel of the'Law, which neither Mara nor 
Tama nor Brahma nor any Shaman or Deva or man is able 
to turn. 7. When Buddha is about to bring his teaching 
to an end, and with undivided attention fixes his mind on 
the conclusion of his career. 8. W hen TathAgata enters on 
the perfect and unsurpassed condition of Nirvana. There 
are eight causes given by the Agama. Again, the Ava- 
tarasaka Sutra says—"Whenever Bodhisatwa delivers the 1 
Law the earth quakes six times.” 

The Saddharma prakasa s as an a Sutra says — <c The wicked 
Dragons opposed to the Law, raising a great strife, put the 
vast sea in commotion, which is felt for a distance of several 
1 The Sanscrit name of this Sutra appears to be Pindadhana. 
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hundred yojanas. Hence the earthy which rests on the sur¬ 
face of the waters, is shaken also.” 

[Other reasons aro assigned of a similar character.] 


ON THE LAND OF THE NAGA RAJAHS. 

6. The Lau-Tan Sutra says—“To the North of Mount 
Sume ru, under the waters of the Great Sea, is the Palace ot 
Sftgnrn N&ga Rajah, in length and breadth 80,000 yejanas; it 
is surrounded by precious walls, a beautiful railing,garden and 
parks, adorned with every species of decoration.” 

The Avatanisaka Sutra says—“In the midst of the Palace 
of the Naga rajah Sagara there are four precious gems, 
from which are produced all the goms of the Ocean. Hero 
also is the Palace of Jambuketu, 1 tho Naga Raja’s eldest 
son; also the palace of Vusuki Naga Rajah, 2 and eighty 
myriads of other Dragons, each having his separate palace. 

There are five sorts of Dragons: 1. Serpent-dragons; 
2. Lizard-dragons,; 3. Fish-dragons; 4. Elephant-dragons; 
6. Toad-dragons. Sagara Nfiga Rajah, assuming tho ap¬ 
pearance ofMah^shwara, exerting his great strength, mightily 
assists all sentient creatures. His influence extends from 
the four continents up to the Paranirmita Vasvavartin Heaven; 
He spreads out tho clouds diversified with every colour, ex¬ 
cites the varied brightness of the lightning, causes tho 
changing peals of thunder, raises propitious breezes, distils 
fertilising showers. But though this Naga Rajah is well 
affected towards men, tho good principles which prevail in 
the world are the real source of propitious rain falling. 

Again it is said that Anavatapta Naga Rajah raises the 
wide-spreading vapoury clouds which cover Jambudwipa 
and distil soft and nourishing rain, causing the various 
herbs and grain to spring up and flourish, and the fountains 
and rivers to swell with refreshing streams. 

The Saddbarma Pr&kasa sasaua Sfltra says—“Down in tho 
depths of tho Great Sea 1,000 yojanas is a city named Ili- 

' Chimfau-chwang. * Fan-sun. 
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loll, 1 its length and breadth 3,000 yqjanas; it is occupied by 
Nfiga Rftjohs. There are two sorts of Naga Rajahs : 1. 
Those who practise the Law of Buddha; 2. Those who do 
not do so. The first protect the world; the second are 
opposed to it. Where the good Dragons dwell it never 
rains hot sand, but the wicked Dragons are subject to this, 
and their palaces and followers are all burned up. When¬ 
ever men obey the Law, and cherish their parents, and sup¬ 
port and feed the Slmnans, then the good Nfiga Rajah? are 
able to acquire increased power, so that they can cause a small 
fertilising rain to fall, by which the five sorts of grain are 
perfected in colour, scent, and taste. No destructive mildow 
can occur, the fruits are preserved, and the flowers excel in 
the loveliness of their tints. The Sun and Moon exert no 
malign influences, but impart a fertilising warmth, whilst 
no blighting winds are permitted to arise, to destroy the 
fruits of the earth. If, on the contrary, men are disobedient 
to the Law, do not reverence their parents, do not cherish 
the Brahmans and Shamans, then the power of the wicked 
dragons increases, and just the opposito effects follow; 
every possible calamity happens to the fruits of the earth 
and to the lives of men. 

The Great Rain asking Sfttra says 2 — u Buddha residing 
in the Palace of the Naga Rajah Upan&nda delivered the 
Law, and summoned to his presence the grcat-clowl com¬ 
pany of Dragons. There was the circlo-hooded Silgara 
Nfiga Rajah, and all the other great Nugas; amongst these, 
lie with the mighty voice, he with the lightning tongue, lie 
with the jewelhood,he with the snake’s body, he with the 1,000 
heads, he with the red eyes, he with the rolling' thunder 
voice, etc,, etc. All these being assembled, ho instructed 
how they ought to bestow upon Jambndwipa great fertilising 
rain. 3 


1 Either the city of sportive joys, or the city called HD a or perhaps 
Ilidda. 

' Mnhft mega mandala varaha-vnrd liana naroa Sutra. 

3 According to the orthodox opinion the Xfiga spirits are lords over 
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ON THE COUNTRY OF THE GARUDAS OR GOLDEN -WINGED BIRDS* 

7, The Sutras say —“To the North of the groat Ocean there 
is a large tree called Kfttasftlmali^ it is seven yujanas round 
at its root, and is embedded twenty yftjanas in the ground. 
Its trunk grows one hundred yojanas high, and its branches 
spread fifty yojanas round. To the east of the tree are the 
palaces of the spawn-gendered dragons and Garudas, ox- 
tending oyor 000 yojanas. To the south of tho tree are the 
palaces of Dragons and Garudas bom from the womb. To 
the west of the tree those bom from moisture have their 
abode. To the north of the tree those born by trans¬ 
formation. The King of these Garudas, when ho wishes 
to seize the Dragons, flies up into the tree and looks down 
on the ocean; then he flaps his wings and divides the waters 
to the distance of 1,600 yojanas, on which he flies down and 
pecks up tho Dragons just as he pleases and oats thoin. 
These birds eat all the four kinds of Dragons. 

They are not. able, however, to seize Sftgara Nftga Rajah, 
or Nanda, or Upananda, or Ditarasa, or Anavfttapta, or any 
of the Dragons who have entere d on a religious life.* 

ON THE COUNTRY OF THE ASURAS . 8 

8. The Sfttras say—To tho east of Mount Sumeru, at a 
distance of 1,000 yojanas, is the territory of Yetn&chifcra, 4 the 
Kina’ of the A suras. It is surmounted by the ocean and om- 

o 

the wind, rain, thunder and lightning, but common books attribute 
those results to combinations of Yang and Yin. Ch. Ed. 

1 Ku-cha-che-ma-li. A species of cotton tree. Vide E. Burnouf. 

v Once on a time, when the Dragons were tormented l>y the Garudas, 
they laid their case before Buddha, who gave them his Kasha robe to 
divide amongst them; whoever possesses a portion of this is exempt from 
any molestation by these birds. 

• The Amras are not. Devas either in point of power or bliss; they 
are Devas in one sense, yet have not their superior merit, but on the 
contrary they are subject to violent passion. Ch. Ed. 

4 Fi ma-che-todo. 
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braced by the wind, as a cloud is held by the air. Its length and 
breadth is 80,000 yojanas, a senes of* seven costly railings 
surround it, and also precious trees and gardens* The walls of 
the residence are 10,000 yojamis across, and the palace itself 
1,000 yqjanas across. The several palaces of the A suras are 
within these precincts; some small, others large. To the 
south of the mount is the palace of the Asura Bala-rajah. 1 To 
the west of the mount is the palace of Savara-rajah. 3 To the 
north of the mount is the palace of Rahu, Asura Rajah. 

The Saddharma prakasa sasana Siltra says: €t Underneath 
t he earth and the ocean are the abodes of the hateful enemies of 
the Dcvas, called Asuras. There are two kinds of them. 1 . 
Those who may properly bo called demons, being hungry 
pretas with shapes like the Devil, possessing, however, a 
certain power of spiritual transformation. 2. Those born 
as beasts (or, in the shape of brutes). They occupy the 
border of Mount Sumeru, 84,000 yojanas below the sea and 
land. There are four territories belonging to them. 1. 
The territory of Rahu, 21,000 yojanas across. He is ablo 
to assume an apparitiomd body, great or small, according 
to his purpose, in any part of the Kama Rupa. The city he 
lives in is called ( shining bright* (pr&bhasa ?); it is 8,000 
yojanas in length and breadth, and is adorned with precious 
groves, flowing streams and tanks. The years of his life 
are 5,000, each day and night of which is equal to 500 years 
of men. The second territory is 21,000 yojanas below the 
former and occupied by Bala deva, H Asura Rajah, in length 
and breadth 18,000 yojanas; the city is called star-tassel 4, 
(Jyotiskandha ?); the years of his life 6,000, each day and 
night of which is equal to 600 years of men. The third 
territory is 21,000 yojanas below the former, where dwells 
an Asura R&jah called Suraskandha, 6 in length and breadth 
13,000 yojanas; the city is called Havira/ in length and 
breadth 8,000 yojanas ; the years of his life 7,000, each day 
and night of which is equal to 700 years of men. The 

1 Ymig-yoh. 3 Snraskhanda. Loin 9 3. 

J Yuug-kieu. 4 Sing-man. 5 Fa-man. 0 Han-pi-l<>. 
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fourtli territory is the dwelling-place of \ einachitra, 21,000 
vAjanas below tho former; the chief city is called Havim, 
1:3,000 yAjanas across/” (The Snrangama SAtra anys that 
there are viviparous, oviparous, etc., Asuras also.) 

ON THE WAR OF THE A SURAS WITH THE DEVAS. 

0. The Saddharma prftkasa sasana Sfttra says: “ At the 
time when the A suras engaged in conflict with the Dev as, 
they first got the wicked Dragons to excite pernicious winds 
and rain to destroy the crops in Jambudwipa, The King of 
the good Dragons hereupon sent many messengers to warn 
them to desist from any such purpose. The wicked Nagas 
paid no attention to the warning. They came therefore to 
blows, and with thunder and fire the strife was carried on. 
At this time the power of the virtuous principles of men 
was great, so that the good Dragons gained a speedy vic¬ 
tory. A second time the Asuras dispatched their hosts to 
re-commenoe the struggle. At this time the power of 
wicked principles amongst men was great, so that the 
assembled armies of the Asuras put the good Nagas to 
flight. On this they commissioned the space-travelling 
Takshas with haste to cleave the void and ascend upwards 
to beg the assistance of the Dovas (heavenly soldiers), and 
so once more the Asftras are put to flight. But now the 
King of the inferior Asftras comes forth with his warriors 
and rallies the retreating crowd; and when, in consequence 
of his assistance, the good N&gas and DAvas were hard 
pressed, tho four Heavenly Kings bring forth their armies 
and retrieve tho fortune of the day. Finally, the King of 
the great As liras is supplicated to help them; he, indeed, 
greatly enraged, leapt up from his throne, the great earth 
trembled and quaked, Nanda, the Naga Rajah, with his 
tail lashed the sea till the spray thereof reached even to the 
Tusita Heaven. Thou Sakra Rajah, seoing the earth qunko 
and the*clouds driven here and there in wild confusion, 
knew that tho Asftras were invading his boundaries, where¬ 
upon lie commanded tho thirty-two DAvas to enter the 
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Chitra vana 1 and select each one a diamond mace and 
sword, a battleaxe and club, bow and quiver, and prepare 
himself for tho encounter. Seeing this, the King of the 
Great Asftras issued his orders for his subjects to assemble 
in mass; in countless numbers they came forth from the 
mighty ocean, each grasping his warliko weapons. Cleav¬ 
ing the void they ascended to engage the Heavenly Kings. 
The four Kings, 2 beholding the vast array, hastened up to 
the summit of Sumeru to seek an audience with Sakra 
Rajah. Then Sakra, mounting his Imperial Elephant (ele¬ 
phant-dragon, i.e.y Airavaua hasti r&jah), summoned all the 
Devas to assemble their followers and descend to tho con¬ 
flict. Tho armies of the As lira R&jali had already reached 
tho confines of the Mountain ; whom, indeed, Sekra liajali 
tried to conciliate by friendly counsel, but the King, scowl¬ 
ing upwai'ds, shouted out— f Seize him, there l* 'Hold him, 
there P Then tho I)6va Kings ordered their forces to ad¬ 
vance ; Surya Dova puttra :i led the way, beaming forth his 
blinding rays into the eyes of the Asura Rajah* He, indeed, 
dazzled by tho brightness, was unable t:> distinguish the 
hosts of the Devns, and so raised his hand to shade his 
eyes (this causes an eclipse), and commanded the A s liras to 
attack, on which the two hosts come into conflict. Then 
very wonderful was the struggle and the commotion: no human 
powers of comparison can sufficiently describe it. King 
with king, leader with leader, army with army, dragon with 
dragon, ruthlessly struggled. They advanced as a cloudy 
phalanx, they clashed the martial drums, they exercised 
their supernatural force. Nor was the contest of one kind 
only, for some fought with gleaming swords, some grasped 
the mighty spear, the thunder crash and the lightning 
gleam followed in rapid succession. There was the hurling 
of great rocks and mighty trees; some belched forth water 

1 Tchi-to-lodin, or it may be the Chitra treasur. house or depository, 
“ chitra” moaning magical or supernatural. 

2 That is the eliatur maba r&jahs, who live on each side of Sumeru. 

3 i.c., the Sun D6ra. 
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and sonic fire; some tugged hand to hand ; whilst others 
shouted out defiance. Then there wore those who em¬ 


ployed magical contrivances; some caused swords an^ arrows 
and stones to fall like rain; some were wounded—without 
eyes ! without ears ! with no hands or feet ! The Doras, in¬ 
deed, except tin ir heads were cut from their shoulders,had the 
power to restore themselves, but not so their opponents. 
Then Sumeru shook and quaked! the great ocean seethed 
and boiled! and tho fish Nagas leapt upwards in wild 
affright at the noise of the battle ! 

At this time tho Asvfra Rajah, using his spiritual power, ap¬ 
peared with fivo hundred heads and fivo hundred hands, and 
seizing a mountain three hundred y&janas high, ho hurled it 
against the heavenly host. This the King of the Devas tritu¬ 
rated to fine powder by the countless arrows he shot against it 
during its flight. Again tho Asfira King seized a mountain 
five hundred yujanaa high, am^liurled it against Sakra 
Rajah; this the Imperial Elephant Amivana caught with 
his trunk and hurled it back against the Asura, whom, 
striking full in the middle of his breast, it overturned. 
Then the Devas laughingly shouted —' Ah! beast-born ! 
lias the White Elephant hit you!’ Hereupon the Elo- 
phant King, exerting his spiritual power, -assumed an 
appearance of 0110 with 1000 heads! from his ruouths he 
darted flames of fire ! whilst his body by its vastness filled 
tho limits of sp&oe ! Then Sakra Rajah also assumed a. 
majestic body with 1000 heads and 1000 arms, and seizing 
in each hand a diamond mace sparkling with the lustre of 
gems, mounted on his Royal Elephant, he advanced in 
person against the Asiiras, resolved for good to drive them 
back. The King of tho Asiiras, beholding tSakra Rajah 
darkening the limits of space with his body, his heart 
failed him for fear and he ordered his army to turn about and 
descend from the heights. Then the Devas of the thirty- 
two heavens and the four heavenly Kings hurled down their 
winged swords thick as tho falling rain and their arrows 
lilq? the show >rs of Autumn, and thus joined in the pursuit. 
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Ac length Sakra RAjali, moved with pity, recalled his 
soldiers, and bade them return to tho Triyastrinshas Heaven, 
to lay aside their military weapons and assume their heavenly 
robes ! 

“After this, Sakra, ascending his Royal throne, the Kings 
came forward to congratulate him ; and he on his part de¬ 
livered the Law to thorn and expounded many virtuous 
principles in their hearing, exhorting them to practise piety, 
and not forsake tho rules of correct life. All tho Duvas 
thereupon made obeisance and departed to their several 
palaces. Meantime, Ai rA van a hasti rftjah, filled with exult¬ 
ation, blew forth from his trunk two mighty streams of 
water, which, spreading abroad through Jambudwipa, fell 
as a genial rain for seven days, causing the different sorts 
of shrubs and grain to revive and flourish. Then ho also 
went to his highly adorned abode.’’ 

ON THE BOCII.Y SIZE OF DIFFERENT BEINGS. 

10. The A gam a Sfttra says : “ Of all the great creatures 
which exist, the two Nagas Nan da and Upan anda are tho 
largest. They are able to infold Sumoru seven times round, 
their heads above the top of it and their tails in tho sea.” 

Another Sutra says: 1 “The greatest creature is tho 
Garud a Mahak aya, from head to tail eight thousand yojanas, 
an Jin height tho same. This bird can Hy without rest from 
one Sumera to another (that is, from one world to ano¬ 
ther).” 

The Avatamsaka Sfitra says : “ When the Dcvas of the 
thirty-three heavens were at war with the Asuras, the Dcvas 
gained the victory, and the Asuras were discomfited. The 
Asura-Rajah, although sevon hundred yojanas long, by his 
power of sorcery, was able to conceal himself and all his host 
in the tubes of the lily roots.” 

A gatha says: 

' Pou-nah-chu-toi-king. that is, the Sutra of the births of BMhi*a‘wa. 
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“ As when tliu Aatira took upon himself corporeal shape, 

Standing upon the Diamond strand in Ocean’s midst, 

The waters of the soa concealed one half his form, 

Whilst high as Sum ora's top his bead he towered.” 

(This would make his bodily shape to be 158,000 yojanas 
long.) 

We road again in the Vinaya <( The* body of the groat 
fish Male am is sometimes three hundred yojanas long*, and 
sometimes four hundred, the greatest ever known is seven 
hundred yojanas.” 

So another Sfttra says : “ With eyes like the sun and 
moon, a nose like a gigantic mountain, a mouth like a yawn¬ 
ing abyss.” 

In the Rules of the Vinaya it is said that Sariputrahaving 
carefully strained hi? drinking-water, again and again do- 
sired to make use of it to quench his thirst, but by his 
spiritual power perceived that it was yet lull of minute in¬ 
sects. For seven days lie drank nothing. Then bis body 
became attenuated % and Buddha inquired what was the cause 
of it; to whom he answered : “ In obedience to your orders 
I carefully strained my drinking-water, in order to free it 
from all animal life, but yet I saw, by my power of spiritual 
perception, that there remained in it countless insect forms, 
and so, from respect to the Rule for protecting and preserv¬ 
ing Life, I did not dare to drink.” On which Buddha an¬ 
swered: “ By using yonr supernatural power thus, you would 
destroy life rather than preserve it; henceforth therefore we 
ordain that in purifying drinking-water, the common power 
of sight shall determine if it is sufficiently strained.” 

ON TUK GENERAL NAMES FOR HKLL^ 

11. What we call “ earth-prisons” in Sanscrit is called 
Niraya, which means “opposed to reason,” or, “out ol the 
right way,” because the places spoken of, lie at the very 
bottom under the World of Desires (Abidhart&a). Again 
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they arc called u Narafeas,” which word points to their being 
the abode of u wicked men” (Vibasha); thus the Vibasha 
Shaster says : (< Underneath Jambudwipa are the great 
Narakas—above are the frontier Hells; there are also solitary 
hells in mountains, valleys, and in hollows and desert places.'” 

The other continents have only frontier and solitary hells, 
but no groat ones, whilst some affirm that the northern con¬ 
tinent has no hells. The occupants of these abodes have 
human shapes and human feelings—from their mouths pro¬ 
ceed constant shrieks, indicating intense suffering, but not 
one articulate word can they pronounce. These places of 
punishment are fashioned, with brass and iron ; there is also 
mi u iron city/’ trees covered with knives, boiling rivers, 1 
iron net#ork, every thing arranged according to the strictest 
Kuhn 8 There are many sorts of these miserable abodes, but 
we will in brief confine ourselves to three, viz., The burning 
hells, the freezing hells, and the frontier hells. 

THE EIGHT BURNING HELJjB. 

12. With respect to these we read in the Vibasha Shuster : 
“ Under Jambudwipa down to the placo of punishment called 
Avitohi, 8 is forty thousand yojanas. The space included in 
this measurement tapers upward from the bottom like a heap 
of grain.” 

The Sa-p'o-to Shuster* says : (( Below Jampudwipa there 
is a depth of earthy loam five hundred yojana# in thickness, 
below this five hundred yojanas of* white clay. Below this is 
the Sandjiva-hell, and after this six others down to the 
Pratapana-hell, including a distance of nineteen thousand 
yojanas. Each of these hells is ten thousand yojanas in width, 

' Compare u Phlegetbcn.” 

7 That is, according to the universal description given in Buddhist 
books of an abode “ perfectly adorned,” that it has a surrounding rail, 
groves of trees, tanks of water, and a net-work ornamental enclosure; 
only in this case the end is to torture* rather than delight the occupants. 

3 Won-kan, u no interval.” 

1 This may bo the Shasters of the Survastivndah school. 
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but tho height and breadth of Avitchi is twenty thousand 
yojanas.” A Gfitha in the Fah-yuen l says : 

“ The first seven Ilella are 500 yojanas apart; 

The lowest one B20,000 li beneath ; 

Its length and breadth alike, of brass and iron; 

In this tho worst of men are born.” 

Another Svltra says : a “ Outside all tho mountain-longs 
of tho four great continents, there is one mountain range 
distinct from the rest called the Iron-circle ; in height 
0,800,000 yojanas, the length and breadth the same, hard as 
the diamond; beyond this again is a similar circular iron 
range ; between those two is a very dark and vast interval, 
without one ray of light from the sun or tho moon. Here 
are situated tho eight great hells/’ 

With respect to the duration of life in these places of tor¬ 
ment, relying on the Abidhanna Shuster 8 —“ In the Sanjiva 
hell the number of years is five hundred. In the Kula- 
sntra hell a thousand years, and in each successive place of 
punishment double tho period of the formerW, down to tho 
Tapana-hcll, where the period is sixteen thousand years; in 
the Pratapana-hell half a kalpa, and in the Avitclii-hell, a 
kalpa. 

The Koshn Shaster* says : “ In the Sandjiva-hclJ a day 
and a night equal five hundred years of the Chaturmuha 
rijahs, down to the Tapana hell, where ono da.y and night 
equal sixteen thousand years of tho Nirmfuiazati hoaven.” 
Another Sfttra 6 says: One day and night m the Sand- 
i ;i va hell, is equal to 16,200 kotis of years of men (a koti is 
\ a hundred thousand). In tho Kala-Sntra hell a day and 
night is equal to 82,400 kotis of years of men. In the 
i The Garden of the Law . this is probably the encyclopedia known 
as the Fah-yuen-tehou-lin. 

» The In-pen Sutra, i.e.. the cause-ground .Sfttra, it may be the 
Malta Nidana Sfttra ; but this must be lef I for further consideration. 
i Written by Vasubbandu. 

* l hfe alfto wit/ written by Vn ubhaudu against tho V ibasha school. 

The K iao-liang-sheo»i-ming, t.*., the Sfttra which relates to the 
comparative duration of the years of life. 
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Sanghata-liell one day and night is equal to 64,800 kotis of 
years of men* In the Kaurava-heil one day and night is 
equal tp 129/300 kotis, in the Muha-Raurava holl 259,200 


kotis, and in the Tapana-holl 518,400 kotis. 1 ” The Kehiti- $'!%(*Ode<r<tw 
garbka 1 Sutra says : “ To the east of Jambudwipa there is a ^ 

region where there is a mountain called Iron-circle. In the 
black space behind this mountain, where tliore is neither light 
from the sun or moon, is a great holl called Apnravitchi/ 

Again there is another called the Great Avitehi 3 (MahtU 
v itch i); again there aro on each of the four sides other hells 
(amounting to twenty-four in all), such as that with winged 
knives/’ u fiery arrows,” “crushing mountains,” and-so on. 

Then there arc the calling-out hells (twenty-two in number), 
and others up to a hundred thousand. All these aro con¬ 
tained within the great Iron-circle Mountains. This great 
earth in which we live has eighteen successive tiers of hells, 
amounting to five hundred in all,each havingadistinctnarae.” 

With regard to the Avitchi 4 -hell, its walls are in circuit 
some eighty thousand li, made of solid iron, and a thousand 
]i in height. Flames of fire are continually bursting from 
above the walls. Within its precincts other hells are ar¬ 
ranged, all with different names. In the middle of all is 
another holl called by the same name of Avitehi, eighteen 
thousand li round and ten thousand li high; the whole is made 
of iron, and the flames are continually lapping up and down 
—iron snakes and monsters on the walls ever belch forth 
fire from their open mouths, whilst in the midst the modes 
of torture are so arranged that each miserable victim stretch¬ 
ed out on the rack beholds thousands of others undergoing 
still more excruciating torments, which await him in his 
turn.” The Satyasiddha 5 vyakarana Shaster says: “ There 
aro five Avitehi hells—1, the immediate-recompense Avitehi, 

5 Ti-tsang-kin^. 

a Kih-wou-kion. Vide Vuhnu Parana , 207, ». * Tai o-hi. 

* This evidently refers to the whole class of such Hells, probably that 
called Mabftvitehi or Aparavitchi in the Turanaa and in Menu. 

J Tehing-shih-lun, 
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because hero aro born immediately after death those who 
deserve it; 2, the woeful Avitchi, because of its utter misery; 

the temporary Avitchi, because its torments last one kalpa; 
1, life-long Avitchi, because there is no cessation of pain; 
5 * the form-like Avitchi, eighty thousand yojanaa in length 
and breadth, ever tilled with human forma. ” 

THE DIFFERENT SORTS OB MARKS OP PUNISH MEN'!'. 

Id. The school of the Sarvhstivfidins 1 speak of eight great 
hells—1, Sandjiva. 2 The hands of the miscreants horn in this 
hell are provided with iron claws, with which they tear and 
mangle each other’s flesli j or else, seizing with their bauds 
knives and swords, they cut and hack each other to" bits.' 5 
Lying on the ground, their bodies thus torn and mutilated, 
dying by degrees, a freezing cold wind blows on thorn, and 
thoy revive. The infernal Lectors* then cry out that they 
arc alive. The unhappy wretches had thought within them¬ 
selves : “ Now then life is over at last.” Hence in the 
Agatnas this hell is called the Hell of Thought (Sanjnya 
Naraka) tvs well as the Hell of Revival [U, Sundjiva). Hav¬ 
ing for along timo endured those miseries, they emerge from 
this Sanjnya 5 (or sandjufuiu) hell, and aro driven, terrified 
and aghast, into the Black-pebble Hell.* When the tor¬ 
ments of this hell arc finished, thoy are next driven into the 
Hell of Bubbling Filth ; 7 and so they go on from hell to hell 

, Sah-po-to ~ 1 Tang-hwoli or Kaog-hwoh. 

a Compare the 22nd Canto of the Inferno. In the 136th lino we 

n And when the barterer had escaped, he turned 
His claws oh his companion; so, pell-mell, 

Above the toss they grappled.”—Trans, by J. W. Thomas. 

Compare also Canto xxvm, 36. 

* * k Because our wounds heal over and anon 

Kro we appear before the fiend again. Id*, -11. 
a « KAla m&na Naraka (?) 

* « There boil’d below a thick and pitchy mm, 

Daubing in every part the steep decline; 

Tho pitch 1 saw, but not what therein was, 

Except the bubbles by the boiling raised. 

Heaving and sinking all.*—Inferno, XXI, 1^. 
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till they come to the sixteenth, which is the freezing cold 
hell. So it is men are punished who have committed sins ot 
body, speech, or thought, and so acquired an evil karma. 

(2.) The KA!a Sfttra Hell, 1 so called because the wretches 
confined therein are lashed with burning iron wires, their 
limbs hacked with iron hatchets, their bones slowly sawn 
asunder with iron saws. Moreover, the wind bl owing on. j 
their lacerated flesh causes their bodies, already-burnt and 
scarred, to corrupt with innumerable poisonous wounds. 

At length, these punishments being exhausted, they are 
ejected from the Knla-sutra-Hell into tho Black-pebble-HeU, 
and so on through tho whole to tho freezing cold hell. Such 
are the punishments assigned to thoso who, din ing life, have 
been disrespectful to father or mother, Buddha or tho 
priests. 

(3.) The Sanghata Hell. 3 Here the boues and flesh of 
sinners are crushed by mountains falling on them or closing 
on them; iron elephants stamp them to pieces; they are 
brayed in iron ifiortars, vast stones aro hurled upon them, 
till their blood and secretions flow out on the ground —all 
these torments aro united in this place of punishment.' 1 
After enduring these fora long time tho victims come forth 
and pass in succession through all tho little bolls as before. 
Thoso who have committed either of the three wicked acts 
("proceeding from hatred, envy, anger) are punished hero. 

(4.) Tho Ranrava Hell, 4 is so called from tho constant 
shrieks which proceed from the sufferers— for the lictors hav- 1 

ing seized their victims, cast their bodies in to iron caldrons, | 
oron red- hot pa ns, till they cry out in their agony? These 
fbrtnrci~tiiey endure for a long time, and then emerge as 
before, and pass through the sixteen little hells. Murderers 
and poisoners aro punished here. 

(5.) The next is called the great calling-out hell (Maha- 
raur&vas) for here the victims are placed under iron hatchets 

’ Ileh-sich, i.e., black cord or thread. 

2 Chung-holi, i.e., assemb'ed. union. Some Sfitrns call it Fau-yah. 

3 Hence the name “ Samghata. ’ 4 Kiau-hwan. 
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and knives, and placed on burning pans, and roasted and 
fried over and over again, so that tlioir cries are exceeding 
loud. Heretics and malefactors are punished here. - 

(C.) The Tapana Hell. Here the victims are shut up 
within iron walls, and placed in an iron dungeon at the top 
of an iron tower, which both within and without is red with 
tire. Here their flesh is burned and charred to a cinder. 
Those who have roasted or baked animals for their food arc 
punished here. 

(7.) This hell is called Hratapana. Here the guilty arc 
thrown into a great lake of fire, and pierced through with 
iron spikes, so that, being unable to escape, they are burned 
in the fire. Those who despise and reject that which is 
good (apostates) and turn to do evil, are punished here. 

(8.) This hell is called Avitcki, Here the lictors, seizing 
on tlioir victims, flay them as they stand, and then, holding 
them in fiery chariots, convey them through and through 
t he iron city, whose flames miserably enwrap their bodies ; 
tea thousand poisonous blasts assail their senses on every 
side; there is no cessation of their misery for a moment, 
and so it is called “ no intermission.” Men guilty of the 
worst crimes are punished here. 

The Saddharma prukasa sftsana Sutra says: “The miseries 
of Avitclii are thousands of myriad times worse than those 
of the former seven.” The Buddhaimsmritti Saroadhi 1 
Sfttra says: “ The Avitchi (A-pi) Loll is eight thousand 
yojauas square, and is surrounded by a seven-fold iron wall; 
it has a seven-fold iron network, eighteen incense-caldrons, 
j seven rows of knife-trees, fo ur great coppe r dogs, 2 eighteen 
infernal lictors, etc. When a wicked - man is near death, the 
copper dogs cause the appearance of eighteen chariots, 
covered, as it were, with precious trappings, the fire blaze 
seems like a genmous lady. The wicked man beholding it 
afar off rejoices much, and desires to bo transported in it. 
The cold wind now blowing on his dissolved body, he cries 

1 Kwau-foe-san-mui. Vide FTa&, § 172 and 174. 

* Donums (?) Compare the u dogs of Yamn." 
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oat in his misery/'Oh! would that I could find a firo to 
warm in©, or obtain a seat in ono of these chariots ! So 
he is hurried offthe fire then bursts forth, and, hound hand 
and foot, he is carried on to Avitchi. Down tho various 
chasms he descends till ho comes to tho lowest of all! There 
King Jemma, in a loud voice, addresses him : " Wretched 
man 1 in life you sowed for hell! Disobedient to father and 
mother, following every kind of heretical teaching! now 
horn in Avitchi.” 

Then he undergoes unutterable suffering during a groat 
kalpa, every day and night of which equal to sixty small 
kalpas of men ; or if ho has transgressed in tho worst parti¬ 
culars, then his sufferings shall endure even for eighty-four 
thousand great kalpas, and even after that be shall endure 
similar pains in the other Karakas throughout the worlds 
of space.” 

We may reasonably speak of Avitchi, therefore, as the 
“ Hell from which there is no deliverance.” 

OP TUB E10HT COLD I1KLLS. 

14. The first is Avata. 1 Tho cold hero is so great that it 
causes tho flesh to break out in sores. 

The second Niravata. 2 Here the cold is so intenso that 
the whole body is scarified. 

The third, the A-cba-cba Hell, or the chattering hell, be¬ 
cause the teeth are constantly making this noiso, with tho 
cold. 

The fourth, the O-po-po, or Havava hell, because the 
tongue makes a noise like this from tho cold. 

The fifth, the O-hau-hau, or Haliaha Hell, because of the 
noiso tho breath makes. 

Tho sixth, tho Yu-po-lo, or Utpala Hell, becauso the flesh 
is covered with patches like tho blue lotus. 

The seventh the Po-to-ma, or Padma Hell, because here 
the flesh is covered with patches like the red lotus. 


‘ O-fan-to. 


2 Ni-lai-fan-to. 
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The eighth is the Pan-to-li, or Fundara Hell, because the 
flesh is covered with patches like the white lotus. 

The Abidlmrtna Shastor says : “ Buddha declared that on 
the outskirts of all the Sakwalas there is a black interval, 
without sun or moonlight. Hero are the great. Narakas. 
Outside the iron mountains of every pair of Sakwalas are 
the cold holls. There are ten of these ; the first is called 
Avatu, the tenth is Padma. Here the icy winds ever blow, 
and the bodies of the culprits covered with sores, end their 
teeth chatter ceaselossly with the cold. The place is dark, 
yet each one hearing the other thus suffering knows of his 
presence. The narrowest portion of this place is eight thou¬ 
sand yojanas. The depth nnd height cannot he ascertained. 
The greatest breadth is a hundred and sixty thousand 
yojanas/’ 

The San-fah-to 1 Sfttra says : “ The duration of suffering 
in the Avatu Hell is as if one were to fill a Kusflla 8 measure, 
containing twenty pecks of homp-seod, and to appoint a per¬ 
son to take one of these seeds every hundred years, then, 
when all were exhausted, ono year of this hell would have 
elapsed. Twenty of these years make one of the Niravata 
years ; ami so on in succession.” 

The Ch’wang Tsun inscription says : “ Again, there are 
ton Narakas. The first, Avata; the length of a year, as it 
were a vuha of hemp-seed (according to the Djfiana pras- 
thana 8 haste r, twenty pocks of piled up hemp-seed make a 
vaha; if a man take one of these seeds every hundred years, 
after exhaust ing twenty such heaps he would emerge from 

this Hell). The second, Niravata; duration of the year, 
equal to two vahas (t.e., the time taken to exhaust two 
vahas of hemp-seed, taking one, overy hundred years), and 
so on down to the tenth. The whole of these Narakas are 
composed of copper and iron, the length and breadth one 
hundred yojanas. The terms of suffering in them vary 

* This may be the Sainvatta Sutra ; concerning this term, vide Lotus, 
780. 

& Kieou-atfh-lo. 
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according to their depth; each of them has belonging to it 
100,000 small Narakas.” 


ON THE THREE FRONTIER NARAKAS. 


14. The San-fah-to Sfitrn says: “ The frontier hells arc situ¬ 
ated—(1.) Among the mountains; (2.) In the sea; (8.) In the 
wilderness ; they all have different degrees of famishment.” 
The inscription of Gh’wang Tatra says: “The solitary hells are 
all places in Jambudwipa, either in the deserts, or the moun¬ 
tains, or the whorls of the sea. There arc 84,000 receptacles 
(seats), each arranged according to demerit, whether grave or 
light. 


ON EMERGING FROM THE NARAKAS. 


15. The Buddha Satnadhi SOtra (or the Buddhanusmriti 
Samadhi Sfttra) says: “Being released from Avitchi,one must 
be horn in the cold holla: being deli vered from these, we must 
be born in pitchy-black places, where for 8,000,000 years tho 
eye sees nothing, and where, being born under the form of 
some great crawling creature which gropes along on its belly, 
the “ liu-long” 1 preys on one continually. Tho next birth 
is as a human crenfcure; either deaf, or blind, or leprous, 
during five hundred generations ever diseased and miser¬ 
able. Then one is born as a Prefca, in which condition, 
having learned wisdom, and repeating the invocation “Name- 
Foe,” 9 and persevering to tho end in the way of piety; one 
is bom in one of the heavens of the Four Kings, and after¬ 
wards, going on in the same path of self-improvement, per¬ 
fect Bliss (tho heart of Knowledge) is at length attained. 


ON THE ABODE OF KING JEMMA. 


10. The Hi-shai Sdtra says: “South of Jambudwipa, out- 

1 The “ hu-long” is the name of some fabulous animal. 

2 Glory to Buddha. 
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Hide the two iron mountain circles, is t.ho palace of King 
J emraara^n length and breadth, 6,000 ydjanas, surrounded by 
seven walls, seven decorated rails, seven golden n-et-work 
trellises, seven avenues of trees, provided with parks, flower- 
gardens, and tanks, enriched with every kind of fruit and per¬ 
fected by songs of birds. The King, on account of his evil 
karma, during six hours of the day and six of the night, endures 
frightful sufferings; vessels full of boiling metal appear before 
him; his Palace is changed into an iron prison; the delights 
(the five delights) in which ho indulged disappear; and he 
himself is filled with horror and dismay. Thou come the in¬ 


fernal Ijctors, and seizing the King, they lay him on the 
ground and pour down his throat the molten metal; then 
the wretched King thinks: ' This is all the consequence of 
my former sin. Oh 1 would that I could escape from this 
condition and bo bora as a man, that I might become a 
disciple of Tath/lgntaJ This good confession over, the 
Palace with its seven adornments again appears, the five 


sources of delight again surround him, and all his great 
ministers resume their functions.” 

The Sfttras say that King Jemra, when monarch of the 
country Pi-sha, went to war with Wei-to-chi (Vidasi) Rajah, 
and, being worsted, he swore a great oath, and registered it, 
that ho would be Lord of Hell, and eighteen of: his chief 
ministers and a million of his subjects partook of his \rt>w, 
and said: “May we also form part of his government,” So, 
then, he who was King of Pi-sha is now Knig Jemra, and 
his eighteen ministers are eighteen minor Kings, find his 
million subjects are his chief supporters. 

The Saddharma prak&sa-s&satm Sutra says ; “ Jemra is a 
twofold ruler; the brother rules the Hell of men ; the sister 
the Hell of women.” 1 


ON THE FRET AS. 

I 7. The Saddharma prakiisa-sasami SUtra &ays: “ there are 
1 This fable evidently refers to Yama and Yami. 



two kinds of Pretas—(1.) Tlioso who live amongst men; 
(2.) Those who live in tho worlds of the Pretas. 


Those who live amongst mon are such as men sometimes see 
when they go out at night-time. The others dwell five 
hundred yojanas below Jambudwipa, their place of abode 
extending over 36,000 yojanas. 

There are innumerable kinds of Pretas. Those who dwell in 
Jambudwipa may bo briefly classed under thirty-six heads:— 
1. Flat-bodied; 2. Needle-mouth’d; 3. Vomit eaters; 4. Filth 
eaters; 6. Mist eaters; 6. Water feeders; 7. Scarcely seen; 
8. Spittle feeders ; 9. Hair eat. rs; 10. Bloodsuckers; 11. 
Notion fcedors;‘ 12. Flesh eaters; 13. Incense feeders; 
M.' Fever makers; 15. Secret pryers; 16. Earth lurkera; 
17. Spirit rappers; 18. Flame burners; 19. Baby snatchers; 
20. Lust longers; 21. Sea dwellers; 22. King Jemma’s 
club-holders ; 23. Starvelings ; 24. Baby eaters ; 25. Vital 
eaters; 26. Rakshas; 27. Smoke eaters; 28. Marsh dwellers; 
29. Wind eaters; 30. Ash feeders: 31. Poison eaters ; 32. 
Desert livers; 33. Spark leodors; 34-. Tree dwellers; 35. 
Road dwellers (?) ; 36. Body killers. Such, in brief, are 
thirty-six kinds of these creatures; tho list might be ex¬ 
tended indefinitely. 

All persons who have acquired an evil karma by their 
covetous, niggard disposition are horn as Prctas. 


OX BIRTH AS A BRUTE. 

18. There are 3,400,000 different kinds of animals. So 
that this modo of birth admits of the greatest variety. 
Every sort of creature lias its own peculiar appearance, 
mode of locomotion, manner of feeding. 

Of winged creatures each has its own character and pre¬ 
ferences. Some go singly, others in pairs, others in flocks. 
There are birds that feed on flosli like beasts, such as tho 


i Literally 11 Law-feeders 1 ’; but if u fall” have the sense aom* times 
attributed to it, it may signify that which the intelligent mind appre¬ 
hends. 
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magpie, lmwk, etc.—these are of solitary habits; others 
which devour their own species, as the owl, which eats 

small birds, etc. * 

So, then, according to the peculiar disposition of each 
person whose late it is to ho born in this " way/’ will be 
the character of his birth; and so also with respect to birth 
in the other ways, whether from moisture, or by transformation ; 
the character of the new body to he assumed is determined 
by the disposition acquired in the previous life, and this 
determines the case in all the infinite varieties of creature- 
births to which men are exposed. 


§ 2.—ON THE PALACE OF THE SUN. 

1. The Hi-shai Sfltra says: “The Palace of the San 
Deva (Sftrya Deva) is ornamented (perfected) with gold and 
crystal. The length and breadth of the city walls, lifty-ono 
yftjanas. It is a perfect square, although, when seen at a 
distance, it has the appearance of a circle. There are five 
different winds which continually revolve round it as it 
moves. The chariot of the Sun .Deva is made of gold and 
sandal-wood; it is sixteen yojanas high and eight yojanas 
square. It is in this that the Sun Deva and all his followers 
dwell, enjoying heavenly delights. The year is equal to 
500 of ours; and their period of existence is a medium 
Kalpa. The glory of the Sun Deni’s person lights up his 
abodo and the entire Palace. His chariot is ever on the 
move; for six months going north, and for six months 
south.” 

the palace or the moot*. 

2. The walls of the ci f y of the Moon Deva (Chandra 
Dfiva) are fifty yojanas square. His Palace is made of 
silver and lapis-lazuli, and is sixteen yojanas high and eight 
•ojana-s square; pleasant breezes surround it as it goes. 
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Tho Moon Deva with the Devis occupy this palace and on- 
joy therein heavenly delights. Tlieir years tho same as those 
of the Sun D& va. 


ON THE VARIABLE SPLENDOUR OF SUN AND MOON. 

3. The Hi-shai Sutra says: “How can we account for tho 
gradual appearance and disappearance.of tho Moon? Thoro 
are three reasons. 1. On account of its revolution, by 
which the binder parts are exhibited. 2. Tho different 
blue-clad Dcvas, 1 ever and anon intervening between the 
Earth and Moon, cause the disc of the latter to be obscured. 
3. Because tlio bright rays of tho Sun (sixty bright rays) 
obscure the disc of the Moon. As the Sun and Moon 
separate the latter gradually appears to sight. 

Again, how can we account for its arriving at perfect ful¬ 
ness? Inthreoways. 1. The face gradually turns round. 2. 
In fifteen days the Moon’s brightness is able to overpower the 
"N il&mbara devas* (or the blue-garments). 3. Tho Moon being 
at its furthest distance from the Sun, appears full. And how 
do we account for the fifteen days of the dark moon (Krish- 
napaksha), in which it does not appear? In this period the 
Moon is so near the Sun that its brightness is obscured. 
What, again, is the cause of the New Moon (Ming Yueh) ? 
Because the Moon, having passed through its dark period, 
and being one day's distance from the Sun, just so much of 
its disc appears. And what is the cause of the shadow in 
tho middle of the Moon ? Because the Jambu Tree, which 
is im this great Continent (dwipa), casts a shadow on the 
Moon ; so high is the tree. 

When the Sun is on the meridian in Jambu dwipa, it 
appears to bo setting to the people of the Eastern continent, 

1 KSliimbarn Devas—the Devas who inhabit the planet Saturn. Nil&m- 
bara and halavastra are also epithets of Balanuna, or it may refer to the 
Kumbh&ndas. 

3 Or it may refer to the KumbMndaa, who have blue garments. M.B. 
p. 24, or to the Yakshas, who arc called “blue-clad” (vide account of 
the Triyastriush&s Heaven). 
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rising to those on the Western continent j and to the 
people of the Northern continent it is just midnight. 

The Lih-shai says: “The power of the Karma of all 
creatures, aflbcting the influences above us, causes the wind 
circle to fan the Sun and Moon so that they continually re¬ 
volve. The Sun in its movements traverses ono hundred 
and eighty paths; the Moon has fifteen paths. Again, 
there are two paths, the inner and outer. The Sun in its 
movements is both in conjunction and separation from tho 
Moon. During each day tho Sun traverses 48,080 yojanas; 
if it is approaching tho Moon, it daily overlaps it in tho 
proportion of 3& yojanas. In fifteen days, therefore, it com¬ 
pletely covers tho Moon, so that its face is hid. In receding 
from the Moon it uncovers the same proportion of its disc, 
so that in fifteen days the Moon appears Full. 

As the Sun follows in the track of the Moon its bright¬ 
ness gradually obscures tho light of the latter, and so it 
appears to cast a shadow on its surface, which gradually in¬ 
creases. 

Again, as tho Sun’s orbit is greater than that of tho 
Moon (or, as the Sun’s motion in its orbit is faster than 
that of the Moon), during six months the Sun, passing 
from its inner path, proceeds to the extremity of its outer 
course; and during six months it passes from the outer 
path and traverses the inner one. r lho Moon, on the other 
baud, occupies only fifteen days in each of these courses. 
Thus, whilst tho Sun is passing through its inner course to 
the people of Jambudwipa, it appears to be in its outer 
course to the people of the North ; and to tlie people of tiro 
East and West it seems to be in its middle course. At this 
time the days are at thoir longest in Jambudwipa, being 
eighteen wouhoftrt&s; and the night shortest, being twelve 
inouhofirtas; whilst in the East and West tho days and 
nights are equally long, that is, each fifteen mouhofirtas 
long—according I their respective positions compared with 
Jambudwipa. 1 

(t A raouho&rto, according to divisions of time in this country (China), 
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ON THE PAEACK OB' THE STAR DEVAS. 


4. THc Ta-tsi-king (Sarnyuktapitaka?) says: “In past times 
the Bi&hi P'o-kia-p'o (Bliagava?) arranged the stars according 
to constellations, assigning a certain number for the protec¬ 
tion of different countries and for the benefit of their in¬ 
habitants. Each quarter, therefore, has its presiding stars; 
ovor the Eastern quarter six asterisks ; over the North 
seven; over the South seven; over the West seven (the 
twenty-seven Nakshatra Yoginis). 

Another Sfttra 1 says there are nine principal Heavens, 
twenty-eight asterisms, twelve horary mansions. 

The Surangama Sutra says there are 84,000 stars which 
indicate calamities. 

According to the Lau-Tan Sutra, the circumference of a 
great star is 720 li; of a. medium star, 480 li ) and of a 
small one, 120 li. All the stars are inhabited by Devas. 

The Yoga Shaster says the great stars are eighteen kroflaa, 
the medium ones ten krosas, and the small ones four fcrosas 
round." (A krosa is the distance that one can hear the low¬ 
ing of an ox. 5 A krosa or kos equals one mile and a quarter 
English). 4 The A gam a says a great star is one yojana (i.e., 
eight kos), and a little star 300 paces round. The largest 
stars are in diameter sixteen yojanas, and in circumference 
forty-eight yojanas. Tho smallest half a krosa in diameter. 

The Kiouon-So Sfttra (Brahmojala?) says: “The Sun, 
Moon, stars, and planets are all inhabited by Devas. ;; 

Half-way up Mount Sumeru 5 are tho habitations of the 
four kings. 0 On the Eastern side is a city called Chang- 

is equal to 3 k'ch (15 minutes each), 3 li, 3 ho 7 3 sse, 3 fah, i,e. f 
IC-3333 min. 

1 The Siau Tsai King (assuaging-cal amity .Sutra). 

* One krosa equals six Chinese li. (Oh E<1) 3 Jul. xi, 53. 

4 E. Burnouf, Same. Diet 

* fhe In-pen and the Djliana 8boater give the height 42,000 yojanas; 
the Abidharrnr. and the Kosha give 40,000 yojanas. 

* Chatur maha rajahs. 
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hien (Outtarabhadra?); on tho South a city called Shell-kin 
(Sudarsana); on tho West a city called Tcheon-lo (TcMra 
for T child A ?) ; oil the North a city called Tion-king (Deva~ 
vrata). 1 

The Eastern quarter is governed by Dhritarashtra PSva- 
r&jak (Chi-kwo-tien-wang, i.e the Euler of Kingdoms). 
He commissions the Gandharvas and Pisatchas to defend 
the people of the Eastern continent. (Gandharvas, i.e., 
those who search out the use of unguents or perfumes. 
They are the minstrels 2 of Sakra rajali. Pisatchas, i.e., 
spirits that feed on aether. The Djnana prasthana Shaster 
gives PiltanAs instead of Pisatchas.) 

Over the Southern region rules Yirfldhaka Devarajah. 
(Tsang-ehang. So called because he causes tho principles 
of virtue in himself and others to increase and grow (virftda). 
The Avataihsaka Sutra speaks of him as Pi-lieou~lai.) Ho 
commissions tho KumbhAndas and Pretas to defend men of 
the Southern continent. (KumbhAndas are lurking ogres 
(yen-mi-kwai, where yen is read with the first tone, so as 
to correspond with the Sanscrit root “kumb/* conf. cumbo). 
Pretas are tho highest order of famishing spirits (hungry 
ghosts). The Western side is governed by Yirfipaksha 
Devarajah. 3 He commissions the Nagas and the Put Anas 
to defend the people of the Western continent. (Pfitanas 
are stinking Pretas (hungry spirits). The Avataihsaka 
gives Pisatchas instead of Plit Anas.) 

Over the Northern region rules YAisravana (the renowned) 
Devarajah. (So called because his renown is spread through- 

1 The above particulars are found iu the Dirghagama and the Djuana 
prasthana Shaster. 

2 Vide Monier Williams 1 Sanscrit Grammar, § 108 b. 

3 In the Chinese it is “ confused speech,” where the roots appear to 
be virtipa* “distorted,” and paxa, in the sense of “reply” or “assertion.” 
The other derivation which the Chinese tika gives—“ large eyes as the 
peacock”—is from virfipa and axa or axi, au eye. The former deriva¬ 
tion seems to have some allusion to the confusion of language at Babel 
—the Western world—whilst the latter seems to refer to the fable of 
Kip-opa. 
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out the world. The Avatamaaka calls him PUsha-man.) 
He commissions the Yakshas and Rakshas to defend men ot 
the Northern continent, (Yakshas are swift demons who 
bring* diseases. Bak,sbns are men-eaters.) The four Kings 
have twenty-eight ministering spirits (according to the 
Suvaraa prabkksa). They are subject to sexual desires as 
men (according to the Agama Svltras). The four Kings 
have each ninloty-onte sons, possessed of illustrious power; 
and all called by the title of Kings, and able to defend the 
ten regions otj space.? 

All mountains, rivers, forests, territories, and cities, and 
all spirits, are included in the charge of the four Kings 
(Dj hana Shastor). 

Each King has eight generals (tseang kwan, Shogoons), 
in ail thirty-two. These circumambulate the four continents 
to protect the disciples of Buddha. Amongst these generals 
the supreme is Videha, and he makes it his particular care 
to defend the Bikshus, 2 and to defeat the craft of Mara, by 
supplying strength to those who are under his temptation. 


ON BEING BORN IN THTS PARTICULAR PARADISE. 

5. The Agama Sutra says : “ On being first born as a 
Deva in the abode of the four Heavenly Kings, there is a 
spontaneous production by the mode called apparitional 
birth. Being found seated on the knees of a Deva, there 
appears of itself a precious vessel fillcd*with Heavenly food, 
partaking of which the now-born being grows in size like 
the rest of the Devas. They then enter the baths to wash ; 
after which the different kind of perfume trees bending 
down provide them with every kind of unguent for anoint¬ 
ing their bodies. Again, there are different kinds of kalpa 

1 From this account we gather that: the four Kings symbolize the four 
Seasons, the sons of the four Kings the days of the year, and the twenty- 
eight ministers the days of the month. 

- Hence his figure is generally inserted at the end of Buddhist 
Siitras in China, to denote the useful office he discharges. 
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trees which produce garments, from which they can select 
every sort of robe to wear. Again, thero are trees covered 
with ornaments, trees for Imir-dressing, trees with ^vessels 
(for food, otc.), fruit trees, pleasure trees (or music trees) 
so that each Deva, according to his liking, may select what 
he pleases; neither bound to go here nor there; provided 
with endless sources of joy; their palaces surrounded by gar¬ 
dens and refreshing lakes of water: thus they pass their lives. 

The Hi-shai S&tra says : “ At the time of being born 
among the four Kings, one's appearance is liko that of a 
child twelve years of age, seated on the knees or haunches of 
father or mother. As soon as one is thus born, suddenly 
there appears a precious vessel full of heavenly Suda (nectar 
or lionm) and Heavenly wine; according to one's degree of 
merit is the colour of the flesh, cither white, or red, or 
black. Having partaken of the food and drink, the size of 
the body increases to the stature of full-grown men and 
women. 


THU KIND OF CONDUCT WHICH LEADS TO SUCH A BfRTH. 

d. The Hi-shai Sutra says: <c Every one who has led 
a life (one life) of complete virtue, in body and speech and 
thought, at the time of death will bo bom in Heaven; 
as the knowledge of this scene disappears, the knowledge 
of the superior condition begins to be experienced. Persons 
bom in this condition are possessed of the same senses 
as they had in the world. If born as a man, they find 
themselves sitting on the knees of lovely women; if born 
as women, they find themselves in the embrace of tho 
heavenly Kings. Hence there is the same distinction there 
as here, of male and female." 1 

1 ' his description of heavenly pleasures, according to Buddhist ideas, 
seeiuri to illustrate the sculptures at Sanchi. ruven iu plate xxxvii, figs. 

1 a$d 2. Tret and /Serpent Worship. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE T.HIRTY-THUES HEAVENS (tRAYABTRINSBTAB). 

7. The top of Sumeru in length and breadth is 84,000 
yojanas. The level space in the midst of this area, which is 
fit for dwellings, is 40,000 yojanas. (The Vibasha Shaster. 1 
The Ny&y&nous&ra Shaster 2 says: “The thirty- three heavens 
are situated on the top of Mount Mem, Each face of this 
summit is 80,000 yojanas.'’) Each of the four corners of 
the mountain-top has a peak 700 yojanas high. These 
peaks are ornamented with the seven precious substances — 
gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, crystal, cornelian, coral, ruby. (This 
is according to the In-pen Shtra. The VibMia and the 
Nyt\\4nousara Shaster say the peaks are 500 yojanas high.) 
There is a Yaksha spirit called Yadjrapaui who keeps 
guard in the middle of this Heaven, to protect the Dfivas. 
On the top of the mountain is a great city called Belle-vue 
(Sudarsana), 10,000 yojanas in circuit. The storied gates 
are 1£ yojanas high ; there are 1,000 of these gates, fully 
adorned. Each gate has 500 blue-clad yakshas, holding a 
mace, and fully armed, keeping guard. In the very middle 
of all is the Golden city, 1,000 yojanas in circuit. (The 
Nyayanousara Shaster says “the superlatively beautiful pavi¬ 
lion is 1,000 yojanas round. The floor of it composed of 
pure gold interspersed with every kind of gem. The 
ground as soft as the Talas cotton, into which the foot sinks 
up to the ankle.”) 

The abode of Sakra rajah consists of a city with 500 
gates, in the middle of which is a Palace (tower) called 
Vaijayanta. 3 On each of the four sides aro 100 towers, 
within each of which there are 1,700 chambers, each of 
which has seven Deris within it; each of whom is attended 
by seven handmaidens. All these women are the wives of 
Sakra, with whom ho consorts as he pleases, under different 

1 Composed by Mauorhita. 2 Composed by V usoubandhou. 

3 Vide Lai. Vist., p. 64, n. 
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forms, (The Abidliarma and Agarnas are in agreement.) 
The Honourable Maudgalyayana, after passing in succession 
through the various worlds of the small Chiliocosm, declared 
that there was no such beautiful abode as the Vaijayanta 
Palace. (The Samyouktcigama.) Within the city are vari¬ 
ous streets of houses. The Dcvas, according to their degree 
of merit, occupy abodes therein, few or many. There are 
500 smaller streets, and also seven markets (bazaars), via., 
the corn market, provision market, clothes market, perfume 
market, amusement market, artificers’ market, hair-dressing 
market; over each of those bazaars is placed a managing 
officer; the Devas and Dr vis, coining and going as they 
please, make their purchases in these different marts; there 
are fixed rules established for conducting the business of 
these bazaars; there is no payment without the goods are 
takon (lit. no taking, no giving); if the purchaser is agree¬ 
able to the fixed price, then he may take it and go. This is 
a description of Sudarsana city. But, moreover, there are 
districts, departments, and hamlets belonging to the T)evas, 
and surrounding the central city in every direction (the In- 
pen Sfttra). These compose the thirty-three Heavens. The 
length, and breadth of these various towns, 60,000 yojanas ; 
they are surrounded by a sevenfold city wall, a sevenfold 
ornamental railing, a sevenfold row of tinkling curtains ; 
beyond these a sevenfold row of Talas trees. All these en¬ 
circle one another, and are of every colour intermingled, and 
composed of every precious substance. The city walls are 
400 yojanas high, and 50 yojanas broad. The four faces of 
the city wall, moreover, are at intervals, 500 yojanas apart; 
in the midst (of each face) is a ready-opening gate ; all the 
gates are 30 yojanas high, and 4 yojanas broad; these gates 
are provided with movoable towers (low-loo) and every kind 
of defensive implement; whilst every sort of enjoyment and 
enchanting pleasure is provided for the occupants. 

Outside the city of Sudarsana, on each side of it, is a beauti¬ 
ful Park: the first- is called the Chariot Park, on the east side; 
till second is called the Park for athletic exercises, on the 
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south side; the third is called the promiscuous forest Park, 
on the west side; the fourth is called the sportive forest 
Turk, on the North side. In each of those Parks is a 
Tower erected over the relics of Buddha, to wit—in the 
first, over his hair; in the second, over his garments; in the 
third, over his ashes ; l in the fourth, over his tooth. Each 
park is 1,000 yojanas round ; and each is provided with a 
magic lake, 2 fifty yojanas round, filled with water possess¬ 
ing the eight peculiar excellencies. On the north-east of 
the city is a Yuen-shang tree, 3 the flower of which on open¬ 
ing emits a perfume which can be perceived at a distance of 
one hundred yojanas when the wind is fair, and even 
against the wind at a distance of fifty yojanas. On the 
south-west of tho city is a Preaching Hall, 4 where the 
thirty-three Devas hold religious discussions, and decide re¬ 
ligious questions. In the middle of this hall is a royal 
throne (sinhasana), on which Sakra seats himself, with 
sixteen Devas on either side, whilst Hanking these on the 
right and left are the two Great Warriors. One of the four 
Kings keeps guard at- each gate, to wit, on the eastern side 
Dhritar&shtra with his chief minister Kwan-lu; on the 
southern side Virftdhaka ; on the western side Yirupakslia; 
on the northern side Yaksravana. These four Kings inform 
Sakra of the good or evil going on in the world; on tho 
eighth day of each month the chief minister of each of the 
four Kings goes to and fro the earth to inspect what is go¬ 
ing on; on the 14th day the eldest son (koumara) of each of 
the Kings visits the earth; on the fifteenth day each of tho 
Kings in person does so; they observe how far virtue is on 
the increase among men, or the contrary; if there are but 
few who observe the precepts and bestow charity, then 
Sakra is grieved, because in this case he knows tho 



1 The text is here defective: I have supplied the word “ ashes.’ 7 
8 Jou-i, i.e. r conformable to one’s inclination. 

3 Explained in a note as the Po-li-cbe-to-lo Tree ; it may perhaps be 
the Palto palm. 

* Literally, a ball of the excellent Law (Saddharma), 
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number of DAvas will decrease, and the AsClras increase. 1 2 
Originally, when Sakra was a man, because of bis great 
charity, he was called Sak-Devanaur able to rule the 
Gods) ; and because of bis family be was called Kusika; 3 
and because of the name of his principal queen, Sachi, 4 ho 
was called SacMpati. 5 Because of the thousand kinds of 
judgment he gives, from Ms tribune, he is called the thou¬ 
sand-eyed; and because bo rules the thirty-three DAvas, he 
is called Indra. 6 (The Avutamsaka says that Sakra’s body 
possesses a 1000 eyes, and his hand holds the Vadjra from 
which the lightning proceeds. The Saddharma prakasa 
susana says that be possesses 1000 hands.) 

It nmy be asked, Wliat is it determines the period of day 
and night in Heaven V We reply, It is determined by the 
closing of the Padma flower, and the opening ol the Utpala 
flower: in the former case it is night; in the latter day 
j (Vibasha Shaster). 

At the time when a DAvn is about to be born in this 
Jleaven, one of the Devts finds a flower in her hand; she 
knows by this sign that a child will be born to her; after 
seven days the birth transpires; the new-born D&va ac¬ 
quainted with the Law proceeds into the midst ot a Royal 
Palace, on which he is greoted by a lordless De\ i, who 
says—Illustrious youth ! well come I this is your abode ; I 
am your handmaiden; let me attend you! (This is extracted 
from the Sfttra of the Rishi Vy&sa.) Again, when the 
PAva r&jahs desire to ramble about, the Devls surround 
them and strike up every sort of pleasant music; on arriving 
at the Palace of any other Deva, he goes forth to conduct 
them within, where they sit down and enjoy the sound ol 
pleasant music, and eat Divine Suda' and drink Divine 


1 This, the Chinese Editor observes, is extracted from the Abidharma 
Shaater. Tie adds that, according to the Sutra of the Rishi Vy&sa (pi- 
ye-sien-kuig), the Preaching hall of Shakra has 84,000 pillars, and who¬ 
ever enters it is strictly forbidden to commit any act of impropriety. 

2 Sik-fcai-houan-in. It may be a contraction of Sakdevendra. 

Kiao-slte-ka. * She-ehi. Vide J.li.A.8 ) vol. i. 1804, p. 02, 

She-chi-poh-ti. c In-tai-li. Suto. 
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nectar (ambrosia), whilst all the Do vis are only too agree- 
able to afford them every indulgence. Having finished the 
visit, they proceed forthwith to another Palace, where the 
same pleasures await them, and so in succession through¬ 
out the thirty-three Heavens. Every palace is decorated 
with precious trees, lovely gardens, ornamental boundaries, 
and all of different colours, some like yellow gold, some like 
shining silver, others of crystal, lapis-lazuli, and so on. 
Then, again, some are composed of two sorts of the above 
precious substances; some of three; others of four; and 
others of all seven. So the beautiful appearance of all is 
different. Again, if one or two D£vas wish to travel, 
either in chariots or boats, the same kinds of pleasure are 
indulged in ; the Apsarasas laugh and chat and sing and 
play ; they stroll about and eujoy themselves as they list; 
leading each other and exciting each other to love. 

If, however, the hearts of the Devas become too inflamed 
and they continue going here and there, indulging them¬ 
selves to excess, then Sakra goes forth in his royal chariot 
and exhorts them not to give way to undue pleasure, but 
rather to prepare merit for themselves by self-denial. Then 
the Gods, respectfully acquiescing, go their way and return 
to their several Palaces. (This is extracted from the Sad- 
dharma prakasa sasana Sutra. This Sutra says that Sakra 
has attained to the first step of Srotapanua, in Buddhist 
excellence.) 



THE CHARACTER OV THE KARMA WHICH LEADS TO BIRTH IN THE 
TBAYASTBINSHAS HEAVENS. 

8. The DjSana PrastMna Shaster says : “ In old times 
there was a Brahman of the family Ivusika, who, with his 
32 friends, acquired such religious merit that, at the end of 
their lives, they were all horn on the top ol Sutueru; Kusika 
became heavenly Ruler (tien chu) ; and the thirty-two men 
became his chief ministers.” 

Another authority says that “after the Nirvana of Kasyapa 
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Buddha, there was a woman whose heart prompted her to 
raise a tower (over his ashes); in reward for which she 
became Heavenly Ruler, and the thirty-two men who assisted 
her became her chief ministers,-” 

Another authority says: “Whoever perfectly practises 
the ten virtuous rules, will be born in the Tmy as tin! alias 
Heavens.” 

The Dirghagama Sutra says: “Whatever follower of 
Buddha acts up to the Rules of a Brahma-chari, at the end 
of life shall be born in the thirty-three Heavens, and pos¬ 
sess the fivo excellencies, viz., long life, beauty, renown, 
bliss, and personal address*” 

Another authority says : A u Whatever priest or priestess 
observes the 250 Rules of the Pratimoksha shall be bom in 
the thirty-three Heavens.” 

Another Sutra 3 says: “ The reward of those who wash 
(the feet of) a priest is birth in Heaven.” 

The Samyukt&gama SiHra says: “ Whoever bestows in 
charity beautiful garments, and loves to engage in religious 
<, xercises, gives incense, and choice food, does not kill, does 
not covet, or got angry, gives food to the poor, affords 
proper hospitality to priest and priestess, shall be bom in 
Heaven, in abodes corresponding to the character of body ; 
if die body is golden-coloured, they shall enjoy superlative 
happiness.” 

The Saddharma prakfisa s&sana Sfttva says : (< r J hose who 
keep the ten commandments will be born in Heaven.” 
Again it says: <( Those who commit theft or murder or 
adultery, they are born as men, their bodies are oi a 
miserable colour, without comeliness or grace ; and if by 
chance they are born in Heaven, their appearance is very 
inferior, and they are slighted by the Devis; they are 
objects of ridicule to the Devas, and are always worsted in 
contending with the A suras. 

The Fah-yuen says: “ Whoever avoids killing animals 

1 Viz., the Shen kai-king; the Sutra of excellent Rules. 

* Viz., the Wan-chib Sutra. 
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shall be born in the place of the four Kings; neither killing 
nor stealing he shall be born in the Trayastrinshas heaven; 
it he also avoids adultery he shall be born in the Yatha 
heaven; if he also avoids lying he shall bo born in the 
1 nsita heaven; if he keeps all the commandments and culti¬ 
vates the seven excellencies of speech and body, ho shall be 
bom in the Nirnula and Paranimita heavens. 

A CONSECUTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE THREE WORLDS. 

9. In the midst of the inferior region of space is the 
great wind circle, 160,000 yojanas high (Kosha Shaster); the 
water circle, 80,000 high, and 123,450 yojanas wide. By 
the combined energy (karma) of all living creatures, the 
water is not dispersed, just as food not yet digested is re¬ 
tained in the system. 1 Above the water circle is the 
gold circle, 320,000 yojanas high, and according to the 
Kosha Shaster of the same breadth as the water circle. 
This gold circle is formed by a wind which constantly 
blows on the surface of the water circle, just as cream is 
formed on the surface of milk. (According to the In-pen 
Sutra this gold circle is 3 lakshas and 20,000 yojanas thick, 
i.c., 320,000 yojanas.) The earth circle is 68,000 yojanas 
thick. Within the circular range of Mountains is the 
Salt Sea, then the seven concentric circles of golden Moun¬ 
tains, then the Fragrant Sea, and in the midst of this Mount 
Surnoru. Ascending this mountain by stages of 10,000 
yojanas, there are the abodes of various Devas; the first 
is called “ strong-hand,” the second “chaplet-holding,” the 
third tho tc ever-free,” and the fourth the Sun, Moon, and 
Star Devas, 2 and above these tho “Four Kings.” Below 
Mount Sumeru are other three levels, where dwell the inferior 
Devas. All these abodes are surrounded by a sevenfold 
wall ; here it is the Yakshas and Rakshas live under tho 
command of the “ Four Kings.” 

Arriving at the crest of the mountain, we find the city 

1 In -pen Sutra, Mu,ha Nulana? 

2 For an account of these i>0vaB, vide Burnouf, In trod., GOO. 

a 
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and the abode of the thi rty-three Devas. 
this, 40,000 yojanas (others say 160,000), is a cloud-like 
region , adorned and perfected with the seven precious sub¬ 
stances, where dwells the Deva Yam a; above this 10,000 
yojanas there is a cloud-like rogion where the Tusita 1 Devas 
dwell; above this 10,000 yojanas is a cloud-like region 
where the 'NirraWrati 3 Devas dwell; above this 10,000 
yojanas is a cloud-like region whore the Paranirmita 3 
Yasavartin DSvas dwell. Thus in regular succession ascend¬ 
ing upwards we at length arrive at the point where “ form 
no longer exists” (bhavagra). 

[The above account is extracted from the Vibasna Shuster, 
which also states that the width of these heavens increases 
in a double ratio from 40,000 yojanas to 640,000 yojanas.] 
According to the In-pen Sutra, “ 10,000 yojanas above 
the To-lo Heaven (Trayastrinshas) is the Yatna Heaven, 
and above this ten thousand yojanas is the Tusita Heaven, 
so on up to the Brahma Kayika 1 Heaven, all which form the 
Malm 5 Rupa Loka. Above the Brahma Kayika Heaven, 
comes the Abh&svara" Heaven; 10,000 yojanas above this 
is the Subhakritsna 7 Heaven; above this the Vhrihat- 
phala 8 Heaven ; above this the Avriha 8 Heaven; above this 
the Atapa 10 Heaven; above this the Sudarsana 11 Heaven ; 
and above this the Aknnishta 13 Heaven. 

According to the Abidharma Shastor, the words of 
Buddha are these: “ the distance of the Brahma lokas 
from the earth is such that if a man were to hurl a great 
stone 1,000 cubits square from those abodes, on the 15th 
day of the 9th month, then if nothing were to intercept its 

1 Teou-chou-tien. 7 Fa-loh-Tien, “ rejoicing in transformation.” 
3 T.i-fa-tien, “ other transformation." 

* Fan-shin, “ body of Brahma.” 5 Ma-lo-po. 

9 Kwong-yin, “ luminous voice." In this region no words are used, 
but by means of fixed contemplation brightness issues from the body. 
Oh. Ed. 

Pion-taing-tien, “diffused purity,” 

8 Kwang-bwo-tien, “wide fruit.” 9 Puh-tso, “no impurity.” 
r 10 Pnli fan, “ no trouble.” n Sheri-kin, “ beautiful to see.” 

14 llo-ka-ni-cha. 
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way, it would reach the earth on tho same day of the 
following year, whereas from the Akaniskta Heaven a great 
mountaht being hurled down would tako 65,535 years to 
reach Jambudwipa.” 

The .1 )jliana prasth&ria Shaster says: “ If a stone ten 
cubits square were dropped from the first tier of tho Rupa 
Lokas, it would require 18,883 years to reach the earth.” 

RESPECTING THE SIZE ANT) LONGEVITY OF THE DEVAS. 1 2 

10. With respect to the six heavens of the World of De¬ 
sires, 3 the size of the bodies of the “ Four Kings/ 58 is half a 
li, the weight of their garments half a tael (ounce), and fifty 
years of men equal one of their days and nights; they 
live 500 years. 

In the Trayastrinshas Heaven the size of the body is one 
li, the weight of tho garments six elm (one fourth of an 
ounce), one night and day equal 100 years of men, and 
they live 1,000 of these years. 

In the Yama Heaven, the height of the body is one li and 
a half, their, garments three chti (scruples) in weight, one 
night and day equals 200 years of men, and they live 
2,000 of these years. 

In the Tusita Heaven, height two li, weight two elm, life 
4,000 years, each year being 400 years of men. 

In the Nirmaua rati Heaven, height two and a half li, 
weight one chu, duration of lifo 8,000 years, each year 
being equal to 800 years of men. 

In the Parinirmita-vasavartin Heaven, the height is 
throe li, weight of garments half a scruple, and they live 
16,000 years, each year of which is equal to 1,600 years of 
men. 

1 For bodily size wc follow the Kosha; for the character of the gar¬ 
ments the Dirgh&gama Sutra; for the duration of life the Kosha and 
Abidharma, Oh. Ed. 

2 Yuh-kai, i.e., Karaa-Ioka. 3 Chatur mah&-ra jah. 

G 2 
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In the Mfira-yasanam l -Heavens, the weight ot garments 
is 128th of an ounce, and the years of their life 32,000. 

In the Rupa-loka they use kalpas to measure the duration 
of life, and they wear no garments, there being no dis¬ 
tinction of sexes. In the first Dhyilna of this Loka there 
are three heavens, via., 1—Brahma-parishadya, 2 years half a 
Kalpa (that is, a medium Kalpa; one half of which is equal 
to twenty small Kalpas); height of body half a yojana 
(he., twenty li). 2—Brahma-puroliita, 8 length of life, ouo 
Kalpa (forty little Kalpas), height of body, one yojana 
(forty li). 3—Mahabrahmii, 4 duration of life, one Kalpa 
and a half, height of body, one yojana and a half. In the 
second Dhy&na there are three heavens, viz., 1—The 
Paritt&bha/’ years, two great Kalpas (a great Kalpa includes 
the four periods of formation, completion, destination, and 
void) height of body, two yojanas (the glory of their body 
however is very small, hence the name parlttfibha). 2 
Apramauabha, 6 length of years, four Kalpas; height of 
body, four yojanas. 3—Abhasvara, 7 length of years, eight 
Kalpas, height of body, eight yojanas. In the third 
Dhyana, three heavens. 1—Parittasubha, 8 duration of life, 
sixteen Kalpas, height of body, sixteen yojanas. 2— 
Apram&nasubha, 8 years, thirty-two Kalpas, height, thirty- 

1 Mo-lo-po-seun, i.e ., M&ra-yasanam, or abode of M4ra; vide Burnouf, 
Introd., 617. 

2 Fan-ehoug-ticn. The Avatamsaka Sutra places the Brahma-kayika 
heaven first. Ch. Ed. 

1 Fan-fa-tien. * Tai-fan-tien. 

6 Siau-kwong-tien. The Avatamsaka places the Kwong-tion first, 
that is, the Abha. 

6 Wou-Haug-kvroiig-tien, 44 measureless glory.’' 

7 Kwong-yin, u bright voice.’' When these Devas desire to converse, 
brightness issues from their mouths. Ch. Ed. 

8 Siaivtsmg-tien. The Avatamsaka Sutra places the Subha heaven 
first. These Devas, because they are unaffected by any sensual forms 
of pleasure, are called “pure”; but because their purity is small com¬ 
pared with the higher stages, they are termed paritta subha, i.e,, small 
n or inconsiderable purity. 

9 Wou-liang-tsing-ticn. 
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( wo yojanas. 8—Subbakritsna, 1 years, sixty-four Kalpas, 
height, sixty-four yojanas. The fourth Phyana includes 
nine heavens. 1 — AnabhrakUa, 3 years, 125 Kalpas, height 
i.25 yojanas. 2—Punya-prasava, 3 years, 250 Kalpas, height, 
250 yojanas. 3—Vrihot-phala, 4 years, 500 Kalpas, height, 
500 yojanas. 4—Asangisattras, 5 * 500 Kalpas, 500 yojanas. 

5— Atapa®, years, 1,000 Kalpas, height, 1,000 yojanas. 

6— Wou-joli-tien, 7 years, 2,000 Kalpas, height, 2,000 
yojanas. 7—Sudrisa, 8 years, 4,000 Kalpas, height, 4,000 
yojanas. 8—Sndarsana, 9 years, 8,000 Kalpas, height, 
8,000 yojanas. 9—Akanishta, 10 years, 16,000 Kalpas, 
height, 16,000 yojanas. In the Arupa Loka there are four 
heavens. 1—AkaiAnantyayatanain, 11 years, 2,000 Kalpas. 
2—Vij rlilnananty&yatanam, 13 years, 40,000 Kalpas. 3— 
AkiftchonyAyatanam, 19 years, 60,000 Kalpas. 4—Naivas- 
anjnaiiilsanjnayatanain, 14 years, 80,000 Kalpas. 

The Agarna Sutra says: “ In all these worlds the inhabi¬ 
tants are equally liable to birth, disease, old ago, and death. As 
they emerge from these heavens they enter the lower world 
again.” 

The In-pen Sutra says : f< All creatures in those different 
worlds are liable to birth, old age, and death ; just as they 
are bom so they abide; there is no passing beyond those 
limits. For this reason the name is given to the Sakwala 
“ Saha,” and also <( Abhaya.” All the other worlds through¬ 
out the regions of space are similarly divided. 

1 Pien-tsiug-tien. 2 Wou-yun-tien, “ the cloudless." 

* Fuh-sing-tien, “ happy birth.” 

* Kwang-kwo-tien, “ extensive fruit.” 

5 Wou-siang-tien, “ without perceptive mind” (sanjnyii). 

6 Won-fan-tieh, *• no trouble.” 

I J am unable to supply the Sanscrit here, unless it bo Avriha. The 
meaning is “ without heat.” 

4 Shen-kien, “ beautiful to see.” 

II Shen-in, u beautiful appearance.” 

10 Sih-kau-keng-ti, “ the summit of form.” 

11 11uug-wou-pien-chu-ticn. 12 Shi-wou-pien-chu-tien. 

13 Wou-sho-yau-chu-tien. " Fi-fi-siang-ehu-tien. 
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the character of the karma that results in birth as 


ONE 03? THE HEVAS. 


11. The Tchi-to Shaster 1 says : “There are three degrees 
of excellence amongst those horn in the World of Desire 
(Kama-lolca), viz., superior, middle, and inferior. Those 
belonging to the first are horn in one of the six upper 
heavens; in the middle kind are those born rich among 
men ; in the inferior kind are those boro as poor men.” 
Again it says: “ The nppor class are born as Dcvas, the 
middle class as men, the lower class as Asfiras. 2 For 
Asfiras are possessed of qualities (characteristics) like 
Dcvas, only their heart being clouded, they are prone to 
error, and find difficulty in embracing truth (reason).” 

The work known as the “ Doctrine of the four Eeligious 
- Schools,” 8 says: “ Those are born in the heaven of the 
Four Kings, and in the Trayastrinshns Heaven, who practise 
thoroughly the ton excellent rules. Those are horn in the 
Yama Heaven and upwards who practise in addition that 
imperfect form of fixed composure (Samadhi) known as the 
Kama-Eupa-Samadhi.” 

Another work says: “ By personal purity and earnest 
contemplation, we overleap tho limits of the World of 
Desire, and enter on the World of 'Forms.” 4 

The Karma Vibhfiga Sutra says: “By completely 
fulfilling tho ten rules of virtue, one is bom in one of the 
heavens of the Kama Loka. By a less scrupulous obser¬ 
vance of these rules, but by practising in addition tho rules 
of fixed composure (samadhi) one is born in one ot the 
heavens of the Bupa Loka. By practising complete com ¬ 
posure of mind one is bom in the Arupa Loka. 


1 This may be the same as the Djfiana prasth&na SI)aster. 
» Shau-lo. 3 Sse-kiau-i. 

* This is tho substance of tho extract. 


3 Ssc-kiau-i. 
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ON TEE COATBABATIVE LtJSTBE OP THE BODIES OP DEVASJ 
AND MEN. 


12. The Tchi*to Shaster says : “ With reference to the 
different degrees of glory belonging to the various Devas, 
those born in the heavens of the Kama Loka vary in 
brightness according to their merits, from that of a lamp to 
that of the sun and moon. In the Rupa Loka, in conse¬ 
quence of the practice of contemplation and the absence of 
all impure desires, the Devas attain to the Samadhi, known 
as the ‘ brightness of fire ; (agriidhatu samadhi), and their 
bodies become more glorious than the sun and moon. This 
excellent glory results from their perfect purity of heart.” 

The everlasting glory of Buddha, though but one ray of 
it issued from his face, was sufficient to quench that of all 
the Devas, though infinitely removed from him. Kusika 1 2 
observing this, said within himself, “ The excellent glory of 
Buddha is sufficient to quench that of all the Devas,—how 
then shall not the brightness of his wisdom destroy the dark¬ 
ness of my folly.” 

The DirgMgama says; (< The brightness of the glow¬ 
worm cannot bo compared to that of a lamp, nor that of 
a lamp to the brightness of a torch, nor that of a torch to 
that of a burning pyre, nor that of a burning pyre to the 
glory of the‘ Four Kings/ nor theirs to that of the Devas of the 
thirty-three heavens, nor theirs to that of the Devas of the 
Rupa Loka,nor theirs to that of MaMsh warn, nor his to that of 
Buddha, nor the combined glory of all these to the glory of 
the law of the Four Truths (aryani satyani).”" 

1 Kusika is sometimes used as a title of Sakra. 

2 These truths, as is well known, distinguish the earliest form, of 
Buddhist doctrine from the later developments of the schools. They are 
—1. Sorrow is inseparable from sentient existence; 2. Desire is the 
cause of the accumulation of sorrow; 3. There is a way for the extinc¬ 
tion of Desire, and therefore of Sorrow; 4. This way is found in the 
u four paths,” i.e., by becoming a disciple. 
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Dharma 2 says: “Of all degrees of glory, the glory of 
wisdom is the chief; and of all lustre-giving (tiling) powers 

the lustro of the heart is chief. 

The Ahidharma says : “ Beings horn in dambudwipa are 
of all colors; in the west and east continents some are 
black, and some like those of Jambudwipa; in the north 
continent men are all white. The 'Four Kings’ are of 
the four colors : purple, red, yellow, white. All the Devas 
of the Kama Lolta are colored according to the hue of the 
flower they 7 first see after their birth in these heavens : i t 
the flower is purple, so are they ; and so, whether it be red 
or yellow, or white.” 

Again it says : “Br&hma B&iah is white, like silver, his 
garments golden colored. The Rupa Loka Dtivas arc both 
yellow and white.” 

ON THE RELATIVE PURITY OF FOOD. 

13. The Hi-shai Sutra says: “There are four sorts of food. 
1—Corruptible food (i.e., capable of being digested); this 
is that used by men and the Devas of the six Kama Loka 
Heavens. 2—Food that is partaken of by contact only. 
3—Food that is partaken of by contemplation. 4—-Food 
that is partaken of by knowledge of it. [Men enh The 
Kwai-Shin touch. The occupants of the Dhyana Heavens 
contemplate. The D(;vas of the highest worlds (as well as 
tho occupants of the Naralcas) /mow] 2 

In the Kama Loka Heavens—if the merit of the DSvas bo 
large—then whatever food or drink they desire, is produced 
readily, ambrosia, and delicacies of every kind come of 
themselves. If their merit is small, then, although there is 
a sufficiency of food and drink, it is not always according 
to desire. 

Another Sfitra says : “ According to the merit of the 
Devas, so is the colour of the food which is found self-pro - 

1 This may mean either “the Law says,” or, “Dharma, tho Patriarch 

that name, says. 
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clueed in tlieir precious vessels. Superior merit procures 
white food; medium merits yellow food ; inferior merit, red 
food/ 9 

The Sitddhama Prak&sa S&sana Sutra says : Above the 
Yama Heaven up to the summit of the liupa Loka the 
merit of the Devas is equal; but below in the Trayastrin- 
shas Heaven it is not so, being either little or much; if 
much, then there is a superabundance of everything; if 
little, then, although the I)evas have both clothes and 
palaces, yet they have not always a sufficiency of food/' 
[There are also Hevas of such scanty merit that they arc 
sometimes seen in Jambudwipa plucking sour berries to eat. 
When men see their miserable appearance, and ask them 
who they are they reply we are Asuras (fi-jin, not-men), 
Devas, alas ! but) of scanty merit! We have palaces and 
garments, but no food to eat; we come down here therefore 
to look for it: we kept the precepts, but we did not exercise 
charity. Gh. Ed.'] 


THE THREE WORLDS AND THE NINE EARTHS. 

14. Speaking generally, we say that there are three worlds 
(lokas), and nine earths (bhflmis). 

First, the six heavens of the Kama Loka; the two lower 
ones are called the Material 1 Heavens, the four upper ones 
the Spacious 2 Heavens; the Four Kings who govern the 
four quarters, and the Traystrinshas belong to the. former. 
With respect to the four others, we extract the following 
from a work called the Sse-kiau-tsih: “l —The Yama 
Heaven (the meaning of which is virtu >us, or excellent 
time), so called because they distinguish their time by the 
opening and shutting of flowers. 2—The Tusita Heaven (the 
meaning of which is Sufficiency of knowledge, or footsteps 
of knowledge), so called because they have had taste of real 
happiness, resulting from suppression of the five desires. 

] Earth-dwelling Heavens. 

7 “ The spacious Firmament/’ 
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Ninn&na-rati Heaven, because the Doras derive 
their happiness from the transforming influence of virtuous 
principles. 1—The Parinirmita-vasavartin, because they 
are able to exert transforming power in their own case as 
well as for others. 

The Lari-Tan Sutra says : A “Between the Kama Loka and 
the Pupa Loka, there is a distinct locality, the dwelling of 
Mara. This Mara, tilled with passion and lust, destroys all 
virtuous principles, as a stone grinds com. His palace is 
6,000 yojanas square, and is surrounded by a seven-fold 
wall.” 

The names just given are those of the Heavens of 
Desire (Kama Loka), so called because the beings who 
Occupy them are subject to desires of eating, drinking, 
sleeping, and love. They are otherwise called the abodes 
of the five orders of sentient creatures (Devas, men, 
a suras, beasts, demons). 

Next come the eighteen heavens of the Tiupa Loka. In 
these the pollutions of sensual desires arc removed, but 
still there are substantial forms, and hence the name 
“World of Forms.” Their general collective title is “the 
Worlds of the Brahmas/! because of their purity. The 
distinctive title is “ the Heavens of the four Dliyanas,” 
because all disturbing influences are removed from them, 
and those who dwell in them are employed in contemplation 
(dhyana). This is the world where those seek their reward 
who excel in human wisdom, and have passed beyond the 
ordinary standard of knowledge. As to the first Dhyana, 
the Kosba Shaster calls it “ the happy land where there 
is no birth/’ so called because the carnal modes of birth 
common in the Kama Rupa are here unknown, and there is 
some approach to rest and peace. The second Dhy&na, 
according to the Kosha, is named “ the Earth where dwells 
ecstatic joy ” (or the joy of ecstacy, or saraadbi), because 
hero is enjoyed tranquillity unruffled as the surface of smooth 
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1 Pinda-d liana Sutra. 





water, and all anxieties or interruptions cease. . The third 
Dliyami is called “ the land of supreme bliss, resulting from 
the removal of (ordinary sources of) joy.” For here the 
heart, although separate from such joys, is of itself sufficient 
for perfect bliss. The fourth Dhyana contains nine heavens, 
the five upper ones of which admit of no return to the 
World of Desire. The general name of this Dhyana is the 
Dure Earth, in which all religious exercises (nim) are given 
up,” (or it may be in which all thought is given up). 

Above these Dhyanas comes the Arupa Loka, containing 
four heavens. In these heavens there is no material, 
reward resulting from Karma, but there is an ecstatic state 
of real existence; here dwell those disciples of Buddha 
(sh eng-wan) who have not yet attained the imperishable 
nature. Here also is the exceptional place of reward 
for those unbelievers who are freed from “ knowledge or 
belief arising from names or words.” 1 Hence there is a mix¬ 
ture here, not agreeing in one, except so far as they are 
freed, in common, from all affections resulting from the 
organs of sense and their objects (arupa scandha; won sih 
wan). [Here follows an account of the Arupa Heavens, 
similar to that already given; there is a note appended 
to the account, which states that philosophers and heretics 
(i.e.y those belonging to the six schools (sadarsana)) speak 
of those who inhabit these heavens as having arrived at 
Nirvana, because they are freed from all “knowledge or 
belief arising from names or words,” but the followers of 
Buddha, knowing that even here there is a remnant of such 
knowledge, speak of the highest heaven as “ li wou slang,” 
i.c., “not entirely without knowledge ” (where “ knowledge” 
corresponds to sanjnya, and is explained in the Sanscrit 
name of this heaven, vifi., Naivasanjnanasanjnayatanam)]. 

The Nyayanousara Shatter says : “ All the Devas of all 
the worlds use the sacred language of mid-India. Not that 
they learn the use of it, but it is self-explained in the 
sounds or words themselves.” 

V Won suing wai fcao, whore a suing” corresponds to u sanjnya,” con¬ 
cerning which vid. Colcbrooko, p, 254. 
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Speaking, however, of tins Arupa World, there are two 
theories. The first says there is no such distinct locality. 
Tko Vibasha, for instance, in these words : “ In the Arupa 
Loka there is no material reward, and no distinct locality 
It is only in the Rupa and Kama Lokas that such things 
exist. But here is the perfection of their non-existence.” 

Again it is said there is no such thing as “ body ” in these 
worlds. The Kosha, for example, says: Arupa, that is, 
no body.” Again, the Digest says : “Where there is no 
material reward, there can exist no personal or individual 
body.” Again, the Surafigama says: “ In the four 
Arupa Heavens the body and the heart (intelligent mind ?) 
being completely destroyed, there being nothing left but 
the * Fixed Nature * there can be no such thing as 
material reward resulting from Karma ” (where, according 
to the comment of Ku-shan, the absence of material 
reward implies the existence of the reward of a fixed state 
of existence), (samadhi), 

But the second theory with reference to these heavens, is, 
that there is a distinct locality—for example, the Hi-shai 
Sutra says: “Far above the Akanishta Heaven, are the 
Arupa Loka Heavens, up to the highest of all called ‘ Fi 
Fi Smug/ all these are names of distinct local heavens.” 

Again, the Avataiiisaka Sutra says : “ The power of Bod- 
hisatwa enabled him to smell the incense of the palaces 
of the Arupa Loka Heavens.” It is also affirmed that 
bodily forms exist there, e. gr,, the Agama Sutra says : “ At 
the time of the Nirvana of Sariputra, the Devas of the 
A nip a world wept tears, which fell like the small rain 
of spring.” Another Sutra 1 says: S( Tathag&ta coming 
into the midst of the Arupa world, all the Devas worshipped 
him.” 

The school of the Mahasanghikas affirm that in the 
Arupa world there is no impure form, but yet that there is 
a fine or attenuated form of matter. Another authority 
states that the doctrine of the Hinayana 1 school is that in 
Ai?upa Loka there is no material form, but that the 
1 Viz., the Tchongwin-king. ” Puh liu i kiau. 
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doctrine of the developed school is, that there is such 
material form. Finally, the Nirvana Sutra says : “ What 
that form of matter is which exists in the Arupa worlds, 
neither Sravaka nor Pratyeka Buddha can divine/’ 


RESECTING THE LORE OF THE DEVAS. 


15. In discoursing on this subject, viz., who is the Lord of 
Heaven, 1 there are two theories. 1—The general, or current 
opinion, ancj 2—The exceptional theory. With regard to 
the first, the current opinion is that M&ra and Brahma are 
rulers respectively over the Kama Lokaand the Rupa Loka. 
In a work called Shi-ts’ien 1 it is said: “The f Four 
Kings ’ are lords over all below their .four Heavens.” The 
MaM-ahaster 8 says : “ Sakra is Heavenly Ruler over two 
places, (viz., the Trayastriilshas and the abodes of the Four 
Kings), Mara Rajah is Lord of the World of Desires (and 
therefore he dwells in the highest part of it). Mahft 
Brahma Rajah is Lord of the Three Worlds.” Another 
work 4 says: “ Sakra is Heavenly Ruler over this earth. 
Brahma Rajah is Lord over the Universe (sahaloka).” 
Another work 5 says: “Although Mara Rajah is Lord of 
the World of Desire, yet he is not able to interfere with 
Sakra ancTthe Four Kings, if they are obedient to the law 
of Buddha.” Again, it is said: “Brahma is the Lord of 
the World of Forms, and also of the Three Worlds, whilst 
Mara rules only over the World of Desire,” and finally. Fu¬ 
lling says : “ Brahma is Cord of the Three Worlds, and all. 
the others are merely his ministers.” 

And now with regard to the exceptional, school. There 
are three opinions here also ; first that which confines its 
remarks to Brahma Rajah ; for example. Wan Ku says : 
“ Brahma Rajah is fixed m the midst of tho first Dhyana,— 

* Tien chu. This is the term used for the Divine Being by the K. C. 
Mission in China. 

2 Buddh ist Blips (?) or it may be the name of a writer. 

8 This may be the Mahuvibash& Sinister. 

4 Tsing-meng-su; visuddha nama tika ? 6 Tah-nan-shan. 
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where he rales absolutely, and appoints deputies to look 
after the lower worlds.” Again, “Brahma, that is, the Lord 
of the Rupa World, also called Sikhi.” 1 The Abidliarma 
says: “ Above the two DhytWia Heavens there are no 
words spoken, and no law, therefore there is no Lord.” 

The second opinion confines itself to $Tahfiswara, 2 —for 
example, the MtUia Shaster says : “ Mah. shwara, with eight 
arms and three eyes, riding on a white ox.” Again, it 
says: “ Beyond the Sudavasaddvas/ is the Bodhisatwa 
Shi-chu, whose name is the Great Self-Existent (MahSsh- 
wara), the Lord of the Universe (the great Chilioeosm).” 
The Avatamsaka says: “Maheshwara, the Lord of the 
Universe ” (and much more to the same effect). 

The third opinion is that which opposes Brahma to 
Mara; giving the preference to the latter. From the whole 
subject, it appears that Maboswara resides on the snmmit 
of thoBnpa Loka, and is lord of it, while Brahma residing 
in the middle of the Chilioeosm, superintends the entire 
govenimontj and is lord in this sense. 

RESPECTING THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF THE DHYANA HEAVENS. 

16. The Book of Comments (shuh) says: “ In the old dis¬ 
courses on the different heavens, there is no mention of the 
system of the four divisions of the Dhyana Heavens; and 
from the various accounts given of these it is difficult to 
select or distinguish satisfactorily. The In-pen Sutra, the 
Abidharma, and the V'ibasha Shaster, all. speak of a 
succession of heavens rising up one above the other, 
at regular intervals, and all having a fixed locality (earth; 
bhumi). This is called the ” established system although 
it is yet insufficiently supported by evidence. 

But now following the Kosha Shaster, it is stated: “ that 
Brahma has no distinct abode, only in the midst of the 
■ -rahma-purohita Heaven there is a high-storied tower, and 

, ’ Shi-yih. * Ma-hi. 

' 4 Tho Bevas of the pure abodes, supposed to rosido in space as angels. 
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this is (the abode of Brahma )P The Fah-yuen agrees 
with this. MaM Brahma is in fact the chief,’ tho Brahtna- 
purohita are liis in inis tors, and the Brahma-parishadya are 
his people. According to this authority, therefore, these 
three heavens are together the same as the first Dhy&na, 
and compose one earth, or flat (bhumi). Tho school of the 
Savvastivadins regard the size of the bodies, and the years 
of life of the Devaa of the Vrihat-phala and Asangisattva 
Heavens as the same; and speak of them as one place. Tho 
Surangatna Sfitra says: “Branching out of the Puh-yau 
(punya-prasava Heaven) are two others, in the one the 
happiness resulting from religious merit is complete, this is 
called the Vrihat-phala Heaven; in the other, both body 
and mind (heart) are extinct, and this is called tho Asangi- 
sattvas.Again it says : “ In the fourth Dhyana (or in the 
fourDliyanas) there are five heavens from which there is no 
return (or five no-return heavens, i.e„ occupied by AnagiV 
mras), and over each level, one recognised Df;va-rajah.” 
Prom the whole account, it seems that the fourth Dhyana 
Heaven consists of five -An&g&min abodes, and one heaven 
occupied by unbelievers,—and that these again compose one 
flat (earth). 

Another work says : “ Buddha in the K&ruuika Elijah 
Sutra 1 states : “That the eighteen 2 BralimH (heavens) have 
a distinct ruler, and distinct people in each.” Again, it 
says: “ In the middle of the fourth Dhyana is a MaluV 
subha-rajah,’—and from the testimony of three S(liras, 
the Karunika R&jah, the Surangama, the Ying-loh, wo 
gather generally-that, each of the four levels, viz., that of 
Brahma, A.bhasvara, Barittasubha, and "V rihat-phala, has a 
Bajah, a class of ministers, and people. So that the whole 
conclusion is this, depending on tho Mahayana system, from 
the first Dhyana up to the fourth, there >are four fiats or 
levels, over which lhe Vrihat-phala is R&jah, the punya- 
prasava, ministers, and Anabraka, people* The five 

1 Jin-wangling. 

2 lhat. is, the eighteen heavens composing the Kupa loka. 
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AnS.gfi.min, and the one heretical heaven, belong to the 
punya-prasahas ; and the nine heavens above this, together 
compose one earth (or level). [Whereas the works of tlio 
Hinayana system divide the heavens according to the size 
and longevity of the Devas.] 

THE OCCUPANTS OF THE HEAVENS. 

17. The Vibasha Shaster says by way of query : '•‘' In tho 
thirty-two heavens ( i.e tho six heavens in the Kama Loka, 
the eighteen heavens in the Rupa Loka, the four heavens in 
Arupa Loka, and the four D6va Lokas at the foot of the 
S inner u), how many are occupied by the followers of Buddha 
(saints), and how many by heretics (Pan)?” In reply it 
states : “ Only two are occupied by heretics, and only five 
by saints; the remaining twenty-five arc occupied pro¬ 
miscuously by each. The two occupied exclusively by 
heretics are first the M&ha-BrahrnA heaven, where Brahma 
, dwells; he, indeed, being ignorant of the power of Karma 
(works) dares to say “ I can make and traMfbi : hr'‘(or make- 
by transformation, i.e. } create), heaven and earth/’ Belying 
on this, he treats others haughtily and disdainfully, there¬ 
fore saints (Buddhists) cannot dwell with him. And 
secondly, the Asangisattvas, where heretics alone dwell, 
depending on that form of Samadhi which is known by the 
name given to the heaven. They receive as their reward 
five hundred Kalpas of impersonal (won sin) existence. 
This they foolishly speak of as Nirvana, but when the term 
of its enjoyment is past, then they are born again in one of 
the equivocal forms of being—even, as it may happen, 
in Hell; therefore saints cannot live in this heaven either. 

Now the five heavens in which tho followers of Buddha 
alone are bora are tho five above the Punya-prasarva, viz., the 
Avriha, the Atapa, the Sndrisa, the Sardarsana, and tho 
Akaniskta Heaven; in these dwell An&gamin and Rahats 
alone. Tho other heavens are occupied by mixed inhabi¬ 
tants. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY, 


10. The expression, “ the three worlds,” includes the 
World of Desire, the World of Form, the World without 
Form, From the diamond circle below, up to the Paraihr- 
mifa-vasavartin heaven above, the power of sensual desiro 
is felt, and , therefore, all the heavens included in that interval 
are called by the name Kama Loka. Again, from the Brahma 
KayikaHeaven up to the Akanishta,in all eighteen, the bodily 
form of the Devas is bright as silver, their palaces yellow like 
gold, resplendent and glorious, hence the name Rupa Loka. 
The four heavens above this have inhabitants like jasper clouds, 1 
and are like the blue tether for tenuity. The bodies of the 
Devas are composed of four skandha, 3 the fifth, viz., the Rupa 
Skandha, being absent. Therefore, it is called the Arupa 
World. These three worlds are sometimes spoken of as the 
Tribuvanas (san yeu); at other times they are termed the 
twenty-five bhuvanas,to wit, the four continents, the four evil 
ways (viz., birth in hell, as a demon, as a beast, as an Asura), 
the six Worlds of Desire, the double Brahma Heaven, the 
four Dhyanas, the four Empty Heavens, and the Asangisattva 
Heaven. In all theso worlds or bhuvanas, because there is 
still a connection with “ being/* there is only a limited To¬ 
ward, and a remnant of personal existence (wei), and 
therefore there is a recurrence of life and death. 

THE FIVE MARKS OF DECADENCE. 

19. The In-kwo Sutra says: “ The bodies of the Devas 
are perfectly pure, and without any polluting quality; they 
are moreover bright and glistening : their hearts are ever 
full of joy; and there is no disturbing influence to interrupt 
their happiness. Yet because the lire of lust oppresses 
them, there are five signs of decadence visible when their 
term of happiness is drawing to an end. 1. The flowers 
upon tlieirjieads begin to decay. 2. Their eyes begin to 
1 Pill loll, vid. Medhurst’s Diet. s. v. pill. 

3 The five skandha are Pupa skandha, vijriyana skandha, ved&im 
skandha, sanjnyft skandha, sansc&ra skandha, Vid. Colebrooke, p. 254. 
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roll about (as if in anticipation of change). 8. The lustre 
of the body begins to fade. 4. A moisture, exudes from 
under the arms. 5. They listlessly absent themselves from 
their proper places/’ [The Vibasha agrees with this, except 
it says nothing about the eyes rolling, or the brightness 
fading.] Again, it says, that those Devas who had originally 
but a slightly virtuous Karma, when they are about to give 
up their position a h .D6vas, will be born, in one of the evil 
ways; for, having only walked virtuously for tile sake of 
reward, after their brief joy is over they shall reap much 
sorrow,—-just as a man who takes a pleasant poison, the 
first taste is sweet, but afterwards he comes to great 
sorrow. Say then, how can the wise covet such joys as 
these ? At first, indeed, these joys, on account of- their 
long duration, may appear everlasting, but when the time 
comes for their termination, then the 1)6vas begin to com¬ 
plain of their imperfect character; so it is whilst in the net 
of transmigration there can be no real peace, and no lasting- 

joy - 1 

The Tchido Shastor says: Bodhisatwa, by means of 
his great spiritual power, could see that even the Devas of 
the Arupa World, for the present absorbed in ecstacy, after 
their incomplete life be past, will again be bom in question ¬ 
able shape of bird or beast; and so likewise the D6vas of 
the Kupa Worlds, after leaving their pure abodes, will again 
become subject to desire, and eventually return to birth in 
hell” (just as Udalhambha having arrived at the Asangis- 
attva Heaven of mental absorption, afterwards was born as 
a flying fox). 

The Book of Comments 3 says : “ With respect to the 
various distinctions of the three worlds, and the differences 
of life in the six paths, as to their origin) this may be found 
in the intermixture of ideas with mspect to matter and 

1 Obs. u yihloh” and compare u yih sin,” signifying the unchanging 

at ate of existence. 

2 This may perhaps be the large work known “Nan mei ling shu.’ 
Neumann. Cat. of Shamans y p. 44. 
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spirit (rupa and atinan), if these were only let go, and re¬ 
course had to the method of “ return,” provided by our 
religious system, there would be no more talk of life or death, 
and there would be an end to that impermanency which is 
identical with the circle of transmigration through life and 
death. The ground cause of all sorrow (dukha) is this 
shadowy confusion of matter and spirit,—hence the Nir¬ 
vana Sutra speaks of it as a great river, and the Saddharma- 
pundarika as a house in flames, from which the truly wise, 
by various methods, escape, and at once overleap the 
boundaries of the three worlds. And with respect to tho 
rewards proposed by worldly philosophers in the different 
heavens, they are utterly short of the perfection desired by 
all really good men, for excellent though they bn to a certain 
extent, they are all terminable, so that the denizen of even 
the Asangisattva Heaven may hereafter be born as a beast ; 
we should, therefore, above all things, desire to find that 
which is permanent, 1 

ON THE WAY THE HEABT GENERATES THE SIX MODES OF 

BIRTH. 

20. Men all possess a thinking mind (or conscious exist¬ 
ence), and so there must he pure or impure thoughts con¬ 
stantly rising. Impure is spoken of, as that which cleaves 2 
to sensible objects f pure is that which has no such 
attachment. Now the case being with men as it is, that 
there cannot but be connection with sensible objects, il 
owing to that connection and the attachment which follows, 
there is generated either covetous desire, aversion, lust, or 
murder, thou this is called “ crime,” or “ evilbut if, 
despite such connection with sensible objocts, neither of 
these dispositions be generated, this is called ” virtue,” or 
“ good.” Again, if in the midst of tho world a man 
practise charity, or obey the precepts, or illustrate patience 4 

* This is an abstract from the original. 

'<* u Tsu” in the sense of up&d&na. 

3 The six dusts or objects of sense, 

4 Practise the paramitas of china, sila, or Keh&nti. 

H 2 
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in himself, this, again, is virtue. And as evil or good pro- 
duces in this world a corresponding Karma, so there will be 
in the next world, sorrow or joy. 

Now, there are three degrees of virtue, and also three 
degrees of wickedness, each of which has a corresponding 
degree of happiness or misery attached to it. The first 
degree of happiness is that called the birth as a DeVa, the 
second, birth as a man, the third, birth as an A sura. Thou 
there is birth in the lowest degree, in hell : then, as a preta, 
and then, as a beast. And according to the character of tho 
fresh Karma acquired in either of these conditions, will be 
again the consequent kind of birth. This is the constant 
revolution of the wheel of transmigration. Seeing*, then, 
that the origin of all this is in the thinking power of the 
heart, Buddha therefore said : “ The three Worlds,”—what 
is this, but the “ heart ? ”—the infinite varieties of phenome¬ 
nal existence, what are these but the fe mind ? 99 "Wherefore, 
wo have here tho key of the whole matter; sedulously watch 
against the first thought o-r association, restrain this power of 
corrupt or impure reflection, and the task is done; for if in 
the midst of life there is no cleaving to things, then there can 
ho no 'Karma, and if there is no Karma there can l>e no re¬ 
ward or punishment, so that by suppressing the first thought, 
the six ways of birth come to an end, and the wheel of 
transmigration is for ever at rest. This is The doctrine 'of 
the two u yanas m or “ vehicles 39 by which we escape the 
possibility of birth ; and if over and above this method, 
the various excellencies of the six paramitas be practised, 
then we arrive at the great vehicle of the Bodhisatwa.' Other 
methods for attaining this great object of emancipation, are 
advocated by those who have not yet, attained right reason. 
These are the heretical schools. With us, however, alone 
is found the true method; and it is this,—that we must first 
cast off the trammels of the heart (conscious existence).— 

1 Concerning the three u yanas” or methods of salvation, vide Lotus, 
p ? , 316. The two u yanas” are those of the Sr&vakas and Pratycka 
Buddhas. The third u ytina” is that of a Bodhisatwa. 
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3. THE GREAT CHILIOCOSM. 

The Avatamsaka Sutra says: “ Tlie three thousand great 
Ghiliocostns owe their perfection to countless influences (or, 
to numberless causes). The great earth rests on a water- 
circle, the water rests on wind, the wind rests on space; 
space is unsupported, the combined Karma of all sentient 
existence is the ground on which the Kosinical system 
depends for its maintenance. 

'The Bodhisatwa-Pitaka Sutra says: “All the Buddhas, 
by their insnrpassablo wisdom, are able to determine the re¬ 
lationships (or qualities) of all the winds and rains. They 
know that there is a great wind belonging to the world, 
cubed Urup&ka/ it is the influence of the intelligent prin¬ 
ciple acting in (the minds) of all creatures possessing an 
intelligent nature, that causes this wind to be moved. The 
height of this wind-circle is three krosas (a krosa is as far 
as a drum can be heard, or as others say, five li). Above 
this wind in the midst of space is another wind-circle called 
Jambuka ; 8 this wind-circle is ten yojanas high. And so in 
succession, there are eight thousand wind-circles, the quali¬ 
ties and relationships of which are perfectly known to them. 
The highest circle of all, which is called the ‘ all-embi racing/ 
is that on which tho water-circle rests ; this water-circlo is 
8,000,000 yojanas high, and supports the great earth; the 
earth is 08,000 yojanas high ; beyond the earth there is tho 
system called the three 8 thousand great thousand worlds.” 

The Dirghftgama says : “ One sun and moon revolving 
round the four continents, illumine with their brightness ono 
world. So in the midst of a thousand worlds, there are a 
thousand suns and moons, a thousand Sumcrn Elijah moun¬ 
tains, four thousand continents, four thousand great seas, 

1 Ou-lou-po-ka. The derivation seems to be “ uru,” “ wide or vast,” 
and puka/ “ commotion or ebullition.'’ The similarity of the name of 
this word with the Greek Euroclydoii is singular, 

" C'hen-po-ka. 

J Trisaha^ra M ahhsahasrolokadlnU u. Jul. m, 494. 
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four thousand evil ways (narakas), a thousand Jemma 
IlAjalis, a thousand Chatur-maha Rajahs, a thousand Tray as- 
triiishas Heavens, and so on, up to a thousand Brahma 
Heavens. All these are called, collectively, u a small Cliilio- 
cosm a thousand small Chiliocosms compose a C€ medium 
Chiliocosm,” and a thousand medium Chiliocosrns, compose 
a <€ great Chiliocosm.” So that in a great Chiliocosm there 
are a thousand million Sumeru Rajahs, and the same number 
of continents, suns, and moons, and so on, lip to a thousand 
million Brahma Heavens. The general name for such a 
collection of worlds, is a single Buddha-ktch^fcra.” 1 

Tho Kosha says : “ Mach thousand-collection of four con¬ 
tinents, Meru, Kama Loka, Brahma World, is called a little 
Chiliocosm, a thousand times as many compose a medium 
Chiliocosm, a thousand times as many again compose a great 
Chiliocosm. These are all perfected and destroyed together.” 
[In agreement with this are the Samyuktaganm Sfttra, the 
Nyayanousara Shaster, the Yoga Shaster, the Djrmna-pras* 
than a Shaster, and others]. 

The Kin-kwong-ming (Suvarna prabhasa) says : “ At the 
time when these mortal kings raised with their hands the 
jars of incense to honour the Sacred Books, the odour thereof 

1 Yih-Fuh-ts’ah. This expression throws some light on the subject 
of the structure of the Stupa and the Pagoda. It is well known that 
the circular discs which are placed on the summit of the Chinese 
Pagoda arc called u tsahs.” These discs were therefore designed to re¬ 
present “ kchetras” or u earths’’ of the different Buddhas ; or the whole 
collectively to represent the Buddha-kehotra of our own system. From 
this we gather that the whole structure of the Pagoda, with its succes¬ 
sive stages, was designed to represent the Buddhist Kosmos, or chilio¬ 
cosm. But the Chinese Pagoda is allowed to be only a copy of the 
“Tee,” or surmounting ornament of the Indian Stftpa; it follows, there¬ 
fore, that the Sttipa and Tee were designed to symbolise the visible 
ICosmos or habitable world, and the worlds of space beyond. In the 
middle of the St&pa the relics of Buddha were enshrined, to shew that 
he was “Lord of the three worlds,” or the entire chiliocosm. At the 
entrance of the Stupa is often found the figure of a ISTftga, to denote 
then* particular office, viz., guardians of treasures. On the phrase 
Buddha-kchetra, vide Lotus, p. 363, f. 38, b. 
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in a moment of time spread to the utmost limits of the three 
thousand great Cluliocosms, throughout the 10,000,000 
suns and moons, even through 10,000,000 Fi-Fi-Siang 
Heavens.” 1 

The Avatnmsaka Sutra says : (C At this time, the world- 
honoured one, from the circles below both his feet scattered 
10,000,000 rays of light, which illumined this collection of 
three thousand great Chili ocosms; so that throughout ten 
million worlds, ten million seas, and girdles of rocks, and 
Smrieru mountains, up to ton million Alcanishta Heavens, 
there was no spot whore the glory was not perceived.” 

The Fah-yan-dTn.u 2 3 says: “ When a little Chiliocosm is 
spoken of, then it only extends as far as the first Dhyana 
Heaven. A medium Chiliocosm includes the second Dhyana, 
because a medium Chiliocosm extends to an equal width 
with the second Dyana; and so with a great Chiliocosm this 
includes the third Dhyana for the same reason, aiad therefore 
it is plain that each great Chiliocosm includes ten million 
first Dhy&na Heavens ; one million second Dhyana Heavens; 
one thousand, third Dhyana Heavens; and only one, fourth 
DhyA na H eav on . 3 3 

The Vibasha Shaster says : (< The first Dhyana is as wide 
as the four continents; the second Dhyana is as wide as a 
little Chiliocosm, the third Dhyana as wide as a medium 
Chiliocosm, and the fourth Dhyana. as wide as a great Chilio¬ 
cosm. m 

The Sliou-Lun says : ‘ c The holy words of Buddha cannot 
be in disagreement, how is it then there ore so many differ¬ 
ences in the accounts found in the Sutras and Shusters ?— 
for instance, in respect to the number of the mountains 

1 That is, the highest Heaven of the Arupa worlds. 

2 This may he “addenda to the Avatamsaka” or a “copy” of the same 
Sutra. 

3 From this it is evident that the extract given above from the F'ah- 
yan-ck’au, in which it is said that a medium chiliocosm is of the same 
breadth as the second Dhyana, is incorrect: it should have been, a little 
chiliocosm is of the same breadth, etc. Ch. Ed. 
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calk'd Sumeru, if we rely on the Agama and Kosha, each 
threat Chiliocosrn has one thousand million, whereas 

^ -r i r— I, t[ , ( -*«**^ 

the Suvarna prubhasa and the AvaTainosaka say there are 
only ten million. Here is a plain disagreement j; and so 
also with respect to the different measurements, and also the 
contradictory statements relating to the number of the 
Arupa Heavens—how are these differences to be accounted 
for ? We reply: Although there are small discrepancies, 
yet there is an agreement in principles ; for til though there 
may be difference as to number, yet the principle of the 
composition of a great Chiliocosrn is uniform, and may be 
illustrated in this way : A small Chiliocosrn is like a string 
of cash (in which each cash represents ono mount Sumem) ; 
a middle Chiliocosrn is like a thousand such strings or piles; 
and a great Chiliocosrn a thousand of such thousand strings* 
Now, although there may be different statements as to 
the whole number of the cash or coins, yet there is no disa¬ 
greement as to the ratio of increase.” But, again, the exact 
number in a e< lakh ” (yeh) differs in different books, some 
making it ten myriads, others a hundred myriads, and others 
again a thousand myriads. 

And with respect to the measurement of the Dhyana 
Heavens, the differences may be accounted for on this 
ground : if wo speak of the Summer clouds which overhang 
the nine provinces (of China) , in reference to the provinces, 
we say they are nine; if in reference to the departments, 
we say they are 400 ; if in reference to the districts, we say 
there are sevoral thousand; and yet after all the body of 
clouds is only one. 

Respecting the Arupa Heavens, there are two opinions, 
the Surangama Sutra speaking of the ArupaLoka as a dis¬ 
tinct locality, whilst the Avatamsaka says that above the 
Ibipa Loka there is no local world. But the fact is, in the 
latter account the condition enjoyed in the Arupa Loka is 
included, for there is distinct mention made of an Arupa 
lorm of contemplation; so that, although only two systems 
of worlds arc expressly named, the three are understood 
equally in this as the other Shatters. 
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The Abidharma says: “ From the external limit of the 
top of one Sumeru to the next, is 1,203,450 yojanas, and 
corresponding* distances from centre to centre, and base to 


base.” 

Again, it says : “ Beyond the little Chiliocosm is a small 
circular mountain range, as high as the first Dhyana; out¬ 
side each medium Chiliocosm a similar range as high as the 
second Dhyana; outside the great Chiliocosm a range 
as high as the third Dhy&na.” 

Speaking inclusively, therefore, the whole of this vast- 
system from the highest heaven down to the circle of wind, 
is spoken of as the three thousand great thousand worlds, 
or in brief, as the great Chiliocosm, It is this system which 
is perfected and destroyed together, and is spokon of as the 
Sa-po world (Sahaloka), and is that to which Sakva Tatha- 
gata limits his revelation of himself, 1 

ON THE LENGTH OF TIME GALLED A KALPA, 

2. A Kalpa (kieh) is a general term for a long period. 
In Sanscrit it is pronounced Kappata’ a which signifies a 
great division of time. The length of this period is so great 
that it cannot be defined by years or months. Therefore, 
holy men have feigned such comparisons as rubbing down 
a rock to line powder f a city of mustard seed, etc., as a means 
to represent the limits of periods of creation and destruction. 

There are several kinds of Kalpas—in brief, they may bo 
summed up as great and little; periods of perfection and 
destruction. 

There is also the division into four, viz., 1. Kalpa of 
separation ; 2. Kalpa of creation or perfection; 3. Kalpa of 
destruction ; 4. A great Kalpa. Or if a larger view be taken, 
there are six sorts of Kalpas, viz. . 1. Kalpa of separation; 
2. Kalpa of creation ; 3. Kalpa of permanent rest; 4. Kalpa 

1 A representation of this system may be seen Plate xci, fig. 2. 
u Tree and Serpent Worship and fig. 1, and elsewhere. 

2 Kieli -pd-po-to : perhaps Kappavata; at any rate Pali. 

3 These comparisons may be seer- in Burnout, loi'/v, p. 327. 
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of destruction ; 5. Kalpa of complete void; 6. A great Kalpa. 
Or if a limited definition be taken, we may say there are 
three sorts of Ka.lpas. 1. Small Kalpa; 2. A medium. 
Kalpa; 3. A great Kalpa. But in any case, we may define 
a Kalpa generally as a lengthened period of time. 

ON THE KALPA OF PERFECTION OR RENOVATION (vtVARTA KALPA). 

3. The Kalpa of Perfection is referred to that period, 
after the universe has been destroyed (ground to powder), 
and for a long time all has been dark and void, when there 
again arises, owing to the force of the karma of all sentient 
existence, a wind which excites rain, in the same way as 
from the beginning the works of creation have been 
effected. 

The Avatanisaka Sutra says: “ The Great Chiliocosm is 
not perfected bv one influence or by one operation, but by 
countless influences and countless operations. That which 
is said about the extension of the great cloud, from which 
descends a great rain, in fact depends on the intimate con¬ 
nection of four kinds of wind-circles, to wit, the circle 
known as f capable of holding/, because it holds the great 
water ; the circle known as that ‘ able to absorb/ because it 
absorbs the great water; the wind circle known as that 
‘able to erect and establish/ because it firmly establishes a 
basis of creation; the wind circle known as the e perfectly 
good* (alamkarana), because it beautifies and spreads out all 
things so as to make them good/d 

So these several circles, excited by the combined karma 
of all existence and the virtuous principles of all the Bodhi- 
sat was, cause living things to spring up in their midst, and 
assume their various offices, according to their purpose. 

Again, at the time when the rain descends from the great 
clouds, there is a sort of rain called "able to destroy/’ be¬ 
cause it is able to destroy the fire which is burning up the 
world (fire-calamity). Again'there is a rain called “ able to 

1 It would appear from this account, that the whole of creation or 
manifestation of things is due to. the operation of wind or spirit, 
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produce/’ because it is able to produce the great ocean. 
Again, there is a rain called “ able to establish/' because it 
is able to establish the great ocean; again, there is a rain 
called “able to perfect/' because it is able to perfect all the 
precious substances (mam-gems) of the earth; again, there 
is a rain called “able to divide,'’ 1 * because it is able to dividfe 
and separate the whole universe into its parts. 

W hen the Great Ohiliocosm begins to bo perfected, all the 
heavenly mansions of the Kupa-Loka are the first to be com¬ 
pleted, and afterwards the mansions of the Kama-Loka hea¬ 
vens, and then the abodes of men and the rest of creatures. 

Moreover; as the water of the great cloud rain is of one 
kind (taste) 5 these different abodes and mansions owe their 
variety to the character of the different ■virtuous principles 
of sentient creatures. 

At the time of the first indication that the worlds aro 
about to bo renovated, there is a mighty ocean produced, 
which extends throughout the Great Ohiliocosm. This 
ocean produces a great Lotus/ which spreads on every side 
on tho surface of the ocean; the light which shines' from 
it is diffused throughout the universe. At this time Ma~ 
heshwara and the Devas of the pure abode (Suddhavasa 
D. vas), beholding this Lotus, are certified that assuredly 
in the midst of the Kalpa in which this portent is seen, a 
.Buddha will be born in the world. And so at tho appointed 
time the various winds begin to act, by which the different 
parts of the universe are perfected. 3 

1 Wei for neng. 

- The name of this Lotus given in the text is “ gem-like beauteous 
exhibition of the manifested merit of Tath&gata. 1 * 

3 1 have omitted the names of these various wind-circles, and the suc¬ 
cessive work accomplished by them, as there is so much repetition. 
There is, however, in the account a somewhat exceptional list of the ten 
Mountain-Kings (parvata rftjahs) that surround Surneru, which I give. 
u What, then, are the names of the ten mountain ranges? They are 
these : l. Kia-to-lo-shan (G&tra parvata); 2. Sien-jin-shrth (Rithighi); 
d. hci-mo-shan (Verna parvata); 4. Ta-fci-mo-shan (Mah&vema pa% 
rata ); Tchi-ahwang-shan (Yugandhara parvata); fi. Ki-min-to-lo- 
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The Hi-shai Sutra says: “ How, then, is the world re¬ 
newed after its destruction ? Thus j an incalculable time 
having 1 , elapsed after the complete destruction (powder de¬ 
struction : i,e. y completely ground to powder) of the world, 
there arises a vast cumulous cloud, which spreads abroad 
and broods above the Brahma heavens. Prom this there 
fulls a fruitful rain, the drops as large as a chariot-wheel. 
Through a hundred thousand myriad years the wator from 
this rain gradually accumulates, until up to the very heaven 
of Brahinfl it spreads out a mighty ocean. The four winds 
hold it thus collected. At length, after the cessation of the 
rain, the water having subsided countless yojanas in depth, 
n mighty wind springs up called O-na-pi-lo (Ana van tin , r> ), 
which, blowing upon the surface of the water, causes it to 
roll in tumultuous waves, from which a vast accumulated 
bubble is produced, and blown by the wind till it remains 
fixed in the midst of space. From this the whole universe 
is framed, from the Brahma heavens down to the four con¬ 
tinents and the circular ranges of mountains; everything is 
established as it had been before. ;l 

Thus, by the mutual excitation of wind and wator, every 
thing is changed and renovated, and after twenty Kalpas 
the whole universe is perfected. 

rihan (Kcmifldharn parvata); 7. Mutchilindi parvata; 8. Mah&mutchi- 
lindi parvata; 9. Iliang-shan (Gandha parvata); 10. Sineb-shan 
(Mima parvati).” For other lists of these mountain ranges, vhL 
Burnonf Lotus, p. 842. 

1 Compare with this account of the Renovation of the Universe, tho 
linos of Erasmus Darwin — 

“ Star after star, from heaven’s high arch shall rush ; 

Suns sink on suns, and systems, systems crush, 

Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall. 

And death, and night, and chaos mingle all; 

Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 

Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form. 

Mounts on her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 

And soars and shines, another and the same!” 

(From a piece called " The Stars. ’) 

# 
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ON THE KALPA OF ESTABLISHMENT. 


4. The Kalpa of Establishment is that period of time 
during which, the universe having been renovated* there is 
rest and permanence for the exercise of the various offices 
assigned to living creatures. 

The Avataihsaka Sutra says; “ The universe having been 
completely renovated, then all living things, according to 
their several kinds, increase and multiply, whether they bo 
creatures that live In the water or the earth, or in heaven 
(mansions), or in space.” 

The jDirgh&gama says; "When the heavens and the earth 
again began to be, there was no defined substance, 1 neither 
was there sun or moon; but the earth bubbled up as a sweet 
fountain, the taste of which was like virgin honey. Then 
all the Devas of the Abluisvara heavon, 2 whose term of hap¬ 
piness was about to expire for another birth (as men), be¬ 
held with joy this new-formed earth, so light and etherial in 
its nature. Descending, therefore, they touched it with a 
finger and tasted it. Having thus gained a knowledge 
of its taste, they ceased not to partake of it till they 
by degrees lost their angelic beauty and splendour, and 
their spiritual faculty of instant locomotion, and becamo 
gross and coarse as men. After this a great black wind 
arose, which blew upon the face of tho waters and produced 
the sim and tho moon. These revolving round Mount 
Sumeru illuminated the earth (the four continents). On 
beholding them come forth men were filled with joy—but 
when they disappeared they were grieved. From this time 
forth began morning and evening, darkness and light, and 
tho revolving seasons. Now at the time when the Kalpa of 
renovation first began, and men appeared (as we have de- 

1 Bhava, the equivalent the Chinese u yeou.” 

* Vide Max Muller's Dhammapada, xxxii. iu 2. With this conceit of 
the Abh&svara Gods, or the 4 * Shining Ones,” compare John Bunyan’s 
words, u Now as he stood looking and weeping, behold Three Shining 
Ones came to him and saluted him.” Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 20. 
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scribed), thore was no distinction of nrnle or female, 
honorable or mean, but all were bora alike in the world, and 
from this arose tho expression "all living things /* 1 But so 
it was, that those who tasted the earth frequently, lost their 
porsonal beauty, and became gross; whilst those who tasted 
it sparingly, still retained their beauty and splendour of 
face. Hence sprang distinctions, such as excellence and in¬ 
feriority, and from these came contentions about "yes” or 
€i no.” Gradually the taste of the earth was exhausted, and 
then men began to bo angry, and full of anxiety. ‘ Alas! 
they said, what misery! the earth no longer retains its 
taste P Then was produced a surface to the earth like a 
thin cuke; after which, the surface boing destroyed, there 
was produced a substance soft like flesh, which in its turn 
disappeared, and a rich loam was of itself generated, like the 
extract of the peach 2 (or sugar cane).” 

The Lau-Tan Sutra says: " The unctuous character of 
the earth no longer continuing, there was produced a double- 
stem pu-tau plant, whose ta.nfce was also sweet. For a long 
time eating this, the appearance of all (men) was pleasant 
and jovial. Afterwards, when this disappeared, there was 
produced a sort of dry powder like bran, without any gluti¬ 
nous qualities, and incapable of being sweetened, after 
eating which the sexes were developed.” 

The Nyftyanusara Shuster says : “ Moreover, there sprang 
up of itself an illicit sort of scented paddy, which caused 
tho bodies of those who ate it to become weak and de¬ 
generate, and finally the sexes to be developed, and habitual 
intercourse to ensue.” 

The Kkottarikagama Sutra 3 says: " When men began to 
lust after many things, then the sexes were developed, and 

1 This phrase, “ chong sing” is the one commonly used in Buddhist 
books, to denote “all sentient creatures,” or “all things that have 
breath.” 

? Tho u p’u t’au,” explained afterwards as being the same as the u lin 
fang,” probably the “wild vine,”or perhaps the “sugar cane.” 

J Tsang-yih-King. 
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from this came the name of man and wife. Afterwards, 

I 

when the lustful passion in different creatures continually 
increased, then was constituted the fixed relationship of 
marriage ; and after this the Abhasvara DSvas came down, 
and were born of women ; and thus the race continued to be 
propagated. Then men began to build cities and towns, 
and the fruits of the earth which were gathered in the 
morning ripened again of themselves beforo the evening, 
and those gathered in the evening, ripened before the 
morning.” 

The Madvamagama 1 Sutra says : “ The grain when four 
inches in length, had no more reed ; 3 men used to gather 
then as much as they required for the day ; after this, they 
came to gather as much as they wanted for five days; then 
gradually the grain deteriorated, and wb en reaped did not 
grow again, but there sprung up in its place briar3 and 
weeds. At this time men were filled with anxiety and grief, 
so that they shed tears. Bach one forthwith began to 
appropriate a certain amount of land to himself, in order to 
a fair distribution of the earth's fruits. After this, when 
they had learned to gather in and store their fruits, they 
began to pillage and rob each other's land, so that there 
was no safety, on which they determined to appoint one 
man as judge, who should protect the people on virtuous 
principles—rewarding the good, and punishing the bad; 
whom they agreed to support and enrich from the com¬ 
mon stock. They therefore elected a man of command¬ 
ing presence and conspicuous virtue, and this man they 
called their Lord. From this circumstance arose the title 
of peoploand king; he, indeed, walking in the line of per¬ 
fect virtue, protected the people as a father and a mother 
protect their child, and the people venerated him as the 
child venerates its father ; tho years of men were very many, 
and their happiness without bounds.'’ 

The Agama says : “ At the time of the renovation of tho 




Chung-ho-hum-king. 


* The text is here defective. 
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world, the Abluisvara Devas came down to the earth, each 
possessed of a shining body, flying as they went, and self- 
existent. Seeing the earth’s crust was fragrant and sweet, 
they took it, and ate it much. Then they lost their spiritual 
powers, their bodies became heavy, and their brightness 
disappeared. The sun and the moon then began to be y and 
(because men coveted to oat), the richness of the earth came 
to an end. Then was produced the Po-lo 1 plant; when this 
disappeared, there was produced a sort of fragrant rice 
(kang inai), in length four inches, which being cut down in 
the morning grew again before night, Nourished by this, 
the distinctions between of male and female began to be ex¬ 
hibited, and men began to do things contrary to purity; 
this caused them to collect in families, and to become idle 
and listless, so that they began to think thus: ‘ It is much 
labour to gather food for each day’s supply, come ! let us 
gather enough for seven days, and store it up/ Then the 
grain, after being gathered in the morning, did not grow 
again. So men began to cultivate the ground, and divide it 
in lots; whereupon they began to rob and pillage each 
other, and wars and fightings commenced. Then all men 
agreed to obey one man full of wisdom, called San-mo-to 
(Saminata), whom they made lord of the soil; all whom lie 
blamed, they agreed to blame, (or, whatever went wrong, 
they held him responsible), and whatever fruits the class of 
the landowners obtained, they agreed to apportion a sbaro 
of it to him as his right—henco sprang the caste of the 
Kshatriyas. Then, again, there were some men who left 
their homos and resorted to the mountains to seek wisdom, 
and to remove themselves from the influence of evil: these 
were called the caste of the Brahmans. Those who practised 
the arts of the artificer were called the caste of the Ku-sso 
(houselords), whilst those who laboured in the fields for their 
daily bread, were called Sudras (otherwise, pi-she, Vaisyas). 


1 This may be the equivalent of 14 Vara, 51 an odoriferous shrub ; or it 
dt possible it may be connected with the Hebrew a leguminous plant. 
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From among these castes, men who Used ranch consideration, 
and, in view of tho impurity of tho world resulting from 
the sin of covetousness, resolved to forsake their homo, and 
become ascetics, these are called ‘ Shamans/ and to those 
we belong.” 

In the middle of this Kalpa of establishment, the heavens 
and the earth being perfected, all creatures are at rest. 
And so twenty small Kalpas elapse. During each of these 
small Kalpas at the grand climacteric a universal king is 
born ; at the opposite period the earth is destroyed in one 
of three ways to be described hereafter. 


ON THE KALFA OF DECADENCE (8AMVAUTTA TCALFA). 

5. This Kalpa relates to the period when the world and 
all created things, after the period of establishment has 
been fulfilled, begin to perish. 

The Avatarhsaka Sutra says : “ At the time of the con¬ 
flagration of the groat universe, every tree and shrub is 
burnt up, and the fire extends to tho very limit of the earth 
even to the great iron mountain circle. There is also a 
tempest destruction, at which time a furious wind arises, 
which destroys everything in tho universe, and grinds it all 
to powder. Were it not that this wind is restrained by 
another, which confines its destructive power to the great 
Cliiliocosm, the whole field of creation throughout space 
would bo completely devastated.” 

The Abhidharma 1 prakarana sasana Shuster says: “ Tlio 
Kalpa of destruction (sahivartta kalpa) relatos to the period 
when the sufferings of those in hell como to an end, and all 
the outside world is destroyed. Every thing that has life, 
during twenty small Kalpas, disappears from tho world, and 
even from the superior heavens, and then tho destruction of 
tho entire fabric, the universe, ensues. This destruction is 
either by fire, or waiter, or wind.” 

[Here follow' extracts from the Abhidharma and Samyuk- 
tahridaya Shusters, to the sarno effect.] 

1 Ilieu-teong-lmi. 
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ON THE KALPA DURING WHICH THERE IS “VOID.” 


(i. This Kalpa relates to that period after the general de¬ 
struction of the world, when there is no definito form in 
existence, but all is shapeless and void. And so it lasts for 
twenty small Kalpas, after which the Kalpa of renovation 
again begins, and the universe is established as before. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 1 

7. Every groat Kalpa (Mahftkalpa) consists of four distinct 
periods. A period of renovation, of perfection, of destruc¬ 
tion, and of void. The period of perfection is divided into 
two jeras, viz., the sera of increase, and fcho cera of decrease. 
Each of these turns consists of twenty small Kalpas. During 
the first, the years of man^s life increase from ton years to 
80,000 years ; during the latter his years again diminish to 
ten. Similarly, his stature increases and decreases. Again, 
during the t wenty small Kalpas of increase, the four kinds of 
chakravartins are born, viz., 1. An iron wheel king, who rules 
over one continent ; 2. A copper wheel king, who rules over 
two continents; 3. A silver wheel king, who rules over three 
continents; 4. A golden wheel king, who rules over the 
entire world. The golden wheel king possesses seven in¬ 
estimable treasures, 1, The golden discus, of purest petal, 
and with a thousand radii. On the day when the king is 
anointed (lit. wator poured on his head) this golden discus 
flies through space, and by its power the king and his four 
generals are able also to pass through, the air, aud visit the 
four continents. The second treasure is the elephant, white as 
the chaddanta elephant of the snowy mountains, iho third 
is the horse treasure of the dragon species, able to carry the 
king in one day round the four empires. The fourth is the 
gem-like woman, born of the Lotus, perfect in al l particulars. 
The fifth is the lordly warlike minister, of singular courage, 
1 This summary has been made to compress the subject within reason¬ 
able limits. 
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and unbounded wisdom. The sixth is'dho steward of tho 
treasury, who knows well how to secure jewels innumerable. 
The seventh is the magic gem, whose rays extend a ^qjana 
in distance, able to light up the darknessh and i^ake fright 
as bright as day. Whatever the king wants, this gem 
causes to appear ; so that every treasure, and vv^ry orna¬ 
ment that heart can desire, pour3 down in abundance. Tho 
years of the king are 84,000, his sor£ the heir hpparent, 
acts with him in his empire, the seven precious substances 
are abundant in the earth, tho soil overflows with increase, 
men practise virtue, and the highest prosperity a*jd happi¬ 
ness prevail 1 During tho mra of decrease, three calamities 
occur, viz., pestilence, the sword, and"famine. T&> horrors 
resulting from these calamities reduce the world to . the 
greatest misery. Then comes the end, when all is destroyed, 
either by fire, or water, or wind. 

There are three great Kalpas (Malm Kalpa.*), 1. One 
al ready past, viz., the Ghoang-yen Kalpa; consisting of 
four periods. During this Kalpa there were !,00U Buddhas 
born; 2. The present Kalpa, called Bhadra Kalpa, wsist- 
ing, as beforo, of four periods. Wo are now living in tho 
second period, viz., that of perfection and rest, this period 
consists of twenty small Kalpas of increase* The present, 
is the ninth small Kalpa. During the previous eight, no 
Buddha has appeared, but during the first, four Chukvavar- 
tins were bom. In this ninth Kalpa five Buddhas are to bo 
born; four havo already come; tho fifth, Maitreya BudcT;*, 
is yet to come. The four who have appeared arp, If Krnk- 
usanda; 2. Konagamana; 3. Kasyapa; 4. Sakya. In the 
fifteenth small Kalpa nine hundred and ninety -iour> Buddhas 
will appear together. Finally, in the twentieth small 
Kalpa, every thing having arrived at tho highest pei- 
fuction, and the period of establishment being fulfilled, 
Buddha will emerge from Nirvana, and the universe bo 

1 This description, Which evidently points to the “goWcn age,” is 
stated in the tika to be in agreement with the S&fcras !\hd Shusters of all 
the schools. 
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destroyed. The third MahAkalpa is “ yet to como,” and 
called a sing-suh ” (star-constellation), in which one thousand 
Buddhas will again appear. 1 

[From the whole subject, we gather that a small Kalpa, 
called also a Kalpa of separation, or a Luh-lo (windlass) 
Kalpa, consists of 1,680 myriads of years; a medium Kalpa, 
that is the Kalpas of renovation, perfection, decadence, arid 
void, consist each of twenty small Kalpas, and therefore of 
33,600 myriads of yoars ; and a great Kalpa (Mah& Kalpa) 
consisting of four medium Kalpas, corresponds to 134,400 
myriads of years.] 




THE VARIOUS BUDDHA-KCHETRAS. 2 

1. The groat Chilioeosm (already described) is spoken of 
as the domain or kchetra of one Buddha, and is otherwise 
called the Sahalokadhatu. But beyond this, in the immen¬ 
sity of space, there are Chiliocosms in each of the ten 
regions f thoso are the kchetras or domains of all the 
Buddhas. What do we know of these? According to tho 
Avatamsaka Sfttra, " to the east of this Sahalokadhatu is 
a world called c Mih-shun* (secret-agreeable). To the 
south is a world called 'Fung-yeh' (abundant overflow¬ 
ing). To tho west is ft world called Li-kau (removal-im- 

1 Those particulars, digested from the tedious chapters of »J in-cVau, 
will serve to show the character of later Buddhist speculation. I he 
authorities quoted in tho original, are principally, the Yoga Shatter, tho 
Abidharcna, and the Damamourka Sutra. Jin Gh’au makes a statement 
in the text, which fixes the date of his work with precision, ho says: 
u From tho Nirvana of our Buddha till the prescut year, being the first 
year of the reign of Kaou Tsung of the Bung dynasty (A.D. 1127) 
is a period of 2,100 years; this would make the Nirvana to havo 
occurred 973 B.C., which is a date very generally accepted in China.” 

* For an account of these kehfcfcras, vide lotm r, p* 863, f. 38 b. Com¬ 
pare also the expression, in the note which follows the above, “enceintes 
trachea en forme de damiers” with the Buddhist railing at Amravati. 
Tree and Sap. Worship. PL lxxxviii, fig. 1. 

* Tho ten Regions are the four cardinal points and half-points, with 
the Zenith and Nadir. Compare Plate 1, fig* 2, Tree and Serp. Worship . 
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purity). To the north is a world called f Fung-loh (abundance 
joy). Again, to tho north-oast is a world called Shoh-tsu 
(collect-take). To the south-east is a world called ‘Iu-yih’ 
(increase-addition). To the south-west is a world called 
‘ Sien-shiu’ (seldom-few). Again, to the north-west is a 
world called ' I'un-hi’ (joyful, glad). In the Nadir is a 
world called ‘ Kwan-yo ’ (hindrance-bolt). In the zenith a 
world called ‘Chin-yin’ (excite sound). All these worlds 
have TatMgatas, who instruct and protect their inhabitants.” 


THE PURE LANDS OF THE EASTERN REGION. 

2. A certain Sutra, says: “ In the eastern region, beyond 
this, after passing as many lands of Buddha as there are 
sands in four rivers like tlio Ganges, there is a world called 
< Wou-shing’ (no superior). The Buddha who rules there 
is called Sri-Raj all TatMgata.” [And so after passing 
as many worlds equal in number to tho sands of five, six, 
up to ton rivers like tho Ganges, there are successively other 
worlds in tho eastern region, ruled over by different Buddhas. 
The names of these I omit, as being pure fictions.] 


THE HIKE LAND OP THE WESTERN RECKONS. 

3. What is the meaning of this expression, “Pure land 
or earth?” Every world which is “white and spotless,” 
,s characterized as “Pure,” and every such land in winch 
there are inhabitants is called “an earth. ’ Jho Clio-lun 
gp.v s • - They who inhabit the pure lands are without any o 
the live impurities, like crystal, the earth is therefore called 
perfectly pure.” The Abhidharraa Shastor says: “ No sor¬ 
row or pain for those bom there, this is tho Puro-land a 
tho regions of space indeed possess such lands, but tho 
paradise of the western region, this is of all the most joyous, 
and therefore by far the most excellent.” 

Tho Amit&bha Sutra says: “In tho western region, 
passing over ten myriads of lakshas of worlds of Buddha 
i Saddh&nna eamporigraha Shuster (Jul). 
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. (BuddhakcluUras), there is a world called “the infinitely 
liappy" (Sukhavatl), and why is this world so named . 

! Because its inhabitants have no sorrows, but enjoy an 
infinity of bliss, tlioroforo it is so called.” Again, this same 
authority states “ that in the land (Kchetra) of AmitAbha, 
the seven precious substances are produced of themselves, 
vellow gold, white silver, crystal, lapis lazuli, cornelian, 
coral, ruby. All these combined form the substance of the 
earth, which is theroforo glorious in appearance, and ex¬ 
cellent beyond description for purity. There are no mouu- 
taius, or circular ranges of rocks, no sea, and no hollows, 
but all is one vast plain. There are no places of punishment, 
noitbor evil spirits, brute beasts, or Asuras. There are 
fountains which bubble up of their own accord, but there is 
no heat of summer, or cold of winter.” [The section then 
proceeds to describe tho glorious buildings (Temples), the 
Lotus-covered tanks, tho pleasant-sounding avenues of trees, 
the beautiful not-work curtains, which adorn the land, it 
speaks of the golden colour of those bom iu this land, who 
are all produced by transformation, seated on a precious 
lotus, it describes the glory which proceeds from the top ot 
the head (ting), and which in tho case of Buddha extends 
to the distance of a thousand myriad worlds, in the case of 
a Bodhisatwa to a hundred million myriad lis, and in tho 
case of the Sravakas to seven chang (eighty feot). It speaks 
also of the beautiful birds, whose songs delight the ears, as 
they chant the praises of Buddha, but which are only miracu¬ 
lous creations, for no such real birth can exist in this 
Paradise; and also of tho immeasureablo duration of life, 
countless asankbeyas of years, which belong to tho happy per¬ 
sons born there, and which give the name of Amita 
(boundless) to tho Buddha who rules in , it. Finally, it 
quotes a passage from the Avatamsaka Sutra: “ One Kalpa 
of tho Saha universe is equal to a day and uight of tho 
Sukhavati world].” 
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ON THE TRUE CAUSE OF BIRTH IN THAT RAND. 

4. There are three classes of persons whose firm purpose 
it is to be bora in the Paradise (of Amitabha). 1. The 
superior class, consisting of those who haring left their 
/ homes and tlio desires of the flesh, 1 have become disciples 
(Shamans). The heart without any remnant of covetousness, 
carefully attending to the rules of conduct contained in the 
scriptures, practising the six P&ramit&s 3 towards the attain¬ 
ment of the condition (Kama) of a Bodhisntwa; ever in¬ 
voking the name of that Buddha, and devoting the life to 
every species of religious merit; such persona as those in 
their sleep beholding the form of Buddha and the Lodhis- 
atwas. at the end of life, escorted by Buddha and the 
Holy Assembly, shall instantly be bora as a Bodhisatwa, 
seated on a Lotus, in the midst of a precious lake m that 
Paradise. 2. The middle class, consisting of persons who 
being unable to become disciples (Shamans), yet have 
thoroughly devoted themselves to the attainment of religious 
merit ;°evor accepting and obeying the words of Buddha; 5 
deeply exciting tho heart of the insurpassal.ie wisdom; 
ever reciting the name of that Buddha, practising virtue 
with determination; reverently complying with the rules of 
the church (fasting, Ac.); contributing to the erection of 
temples (pagodas) and sacred images; giving food and drink 
to the Shamans; suspending religious banners, and pro¬ 
viding lamps for worship; offering flowers, and burning 
incense s in this condition' 1 of mind, earnestly longing to bo 
bora in that laud, then at tho end of life, drawn by the 

• The five desires of beauty, sound, odours, taste, and touch. 

a For an account of the roramitas, vid. lotus, p. 541. 

a Vnuttara BOdhi. The whole phrase, which is eminently Buddhistic, 
is equivalent to what we should express by “earnestly striving after 

^Jrt^wuverted condition.” The phrase “hwui hiang,” is of 
frequent occurrence in Buddhist books of worship, c. gr., the eonfea- 
tiional of Kwan-yiu* 
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power of Buddha, they shall bo born in that place, in a 
degree of excellence coining after the former. 3. The in¬ 
ferior class, consisting of persons unable to prepare every 
kind of religious merit who on some former occasion have 
earnestly practised the rules of piety, and on the conclusion 
of each day recite the name of Buddha; these also towards 
the end of life, beholding tho appearance of Buddha in their 
sleep, shall also be born in that land, only in an inferior de¬ 
gree of excellence to the former class. - 

Again, there are three other classifications, 1. Those who 
observe the rules of religious fasting, and with one heart 
(tho wbolo heart) invoke Buddha, for ton successive morn¬ 
ings and evenings. These, when they die, shall bo born in 
that land; 2. Those unable to complete the ten days and 
nights, but yet retain an undisturbed state of mind, and 
avoid all sexual intercourse, with body and mind pure, ob¬ 
serving the rules of fasting, invoking the name of Buddha, 
doing all this for one day and night, these shall also be born 
there; 3. Those men or women who excite in themselves a re¬ 
ligious disposition, and who observe all the rules about pre¬ 
serving life, and doing good to nil creatures, invoking tho 
name of that Buddha, and also of others, throughout the 
various regions of space, at the end of life Buddlia shall eomo 
to them, and they also shall bo born in a pure land. 

If, however, a man prepares himself to acquire merit, and 
prays for birth in that land, and yet afterwards goes back 
and loses his faith, he shall lie horn, if he again turns to the 
true belief, in a t{ territory of doubt/* where he shall foriivo 
hundred years neither see Buddha nor hear tho Law or the 
Bodhisatwas. 


A GENERAL SUMMARY OP THE SUBJECT. 

5. The work known as the Po-kien (precious record or 
mirror) of the Lotus school, says*. “By cultivating inno¬ 
cence (a good Karma) we inherit ft reward in one of tho 
pure lands. Buddha, assuming an apparitional appearance, 
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draws up his followers to the golden eminence, where in the 
company of sages and saints, they return as to a place of 
joy—overleaping the three worlds coining out of the'four 


streams of life, an end of Karina, and of intermixture in 
earthly scenes, forgetting life and dismissing anxiety, hold 
safely within the folds of the Lotus, the spirit traversing 
hero and there in the midst of the precious limits, reverently 
beholding face to. face the great teacher Amit&bha, and 
gazing on Kwan-Yin, a covenant saviour (a sworn friend), 
thus occupying the precious lakes, and the perfectly pure 
oceans, they are born, &c. [and much more to the same 
effect]. 

And now with regard to the situation of this Paradise and 
Sukhavail, compared with the Sahaldkadhatu, it is due west 
more than ten myriads of lakhs of systems (kchStyas) of 
Buddha. And if we regard the position of this Paradise 
in reference to the superimposed systems of worlds, it is in 
the thirteenth tier, regarding the Sahaldkadhatu as in the 
middle of this tier, then going to the west an infinite dis¬ 
tance (a distance corresponding to worlds as nurnorous as 
the grains of dust in an entire system), wo come to this 
border land of the thirteenth tier, called Snkhavati, where 
those are bom who invoke the name of Buddha (Amitabba) 
—a land perfectly pure, and richly adorned, &c.” 

ON THE VARIOUS TIERS OF WORLDS (kCHETRAS). 

6. The Avatamsaka says : r< In the midst of an illimitable 
ocean, known as the ‘ Hwa-tsong-choang-yen-shi-kiai/ are 
the innumerable oceans of worlds scattered through space. 
In the very middle of it there is a Fragrant Ocean, called 
‘ Wou-pien-miau-hwa-kwong/ from which is produced a 
Lotus called ‘ Yih-tsai-hiang-mo-ni-wang-ehoang-yon/ above 
which is fixed a tier of worlds called 'pVchiu-shih-fang-ohi- 
yon-pao-kwong-ming the worlds themselves are innumer¬ 
able. The lowest tier consists of a system of worlds, called 
Hsui-shing-kwtmg-pien-chiu/ the name of the Buddha who 
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presides over this tier, is ‘ tsing-ngan-II-kan-tangj’ the num¬ 
ber of worlds which lie scattered throughout the tier is 
beyond the power of words to express. Above this tier, 
after passing an innumerable number of systems of worlds, 
is a second tier (and so on for twenty tiers). The thirteenth 
tier is called So-po (Saha loka dhatu), and is ruled by a 
Buddha called Vairojana, in the very midst of which is the 
system we inhabit, and to the extreme west of which, alter 
passing systems of worlds, incalculable for number, is the 
Paradise of Sukhavati. [And so towards each of the Ten 
Regions there arc similar tiers of systems of worlds; these 
again are surrounded by others, incalculable for number, all 
being contained within tho illimitable ocean above named.]” 1 

ON THE NAMES OF THE GREAT NUMBERS USED IN BUDDHIST 

BOOKS. 

7. Tho number spoken of as “ unutterable ” (asankheya), 
can only be thoroughly known by Buddlia. Hence when 
the Bodliisatwa called Sin-wang, asked Buddha the system 
according to which theso vast numbers are classified, the 
world honoured one explained the orders of Asafikhcyas, 
exhibiting the excellences that belong to the Buddhas, in a 
way which no human method can reach. In the commen¬ 
tary on tho Avatamsaka by Y uon-fali-sse, we find tho 
following: “ According to the system of Hwang ti, tho 
numeration of our country is from unity up to an incalculably 
high number called'“tsai.” Now from a myriad upwards there 
are three methods of increase, either by a decimal scale, ora 
centenary scale, or by squaring. In the Asankheya system 
of Buddha, the two latter methods alone are used, in this 
way, a hundred lakshas are called a kbti, a koti of kotis is 

1 And in the same manner similar oceans stretch towards each of tho 
ten points of space. The effort in all this is to exhibit the infinite ex¬ 
tent of phenomenal existence, all developed from the Infinite Mind. 
Compare with this account Plate xei, tig. 2, Tree and Serp, Worship, 
where each chattah or Lotus is doubtless designed to represent a kchetra 
of Buddha. 
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called an ayuta, the square of this is a niyutn, the square of 
this is a vivara, the square of this is a kanikora, the square 
of this an akara, the square of this an akshobya (tsui shing), 
the square of this a inavara, the square of this au avara, the 
square of this a tavara, the square of this a world-division, 
the square of this a p’o-ma (paduma and so on, squaring 
till we come to 120 figures (fan?), which is a number called 
unuttorable 1 (asankheya) 

But now, as to the expression, “ a number equal to the 
fine dust of a Buddhakohdtra/' what is this ? A great 
Chiliocosm is termed a kchetra, or land of one Buddha ; 
now taking all the thousand million Mount Sumorus, and 
all the u four continents/' the encircling mountains, and 
great earths composing this vast system, and reducing them 
to fine dust, this is called “ the fine dust of one Buddhakche- 
tra/’ and now taking as many worlds as are represented by 
these grains of dust, and this is what is called in the 
scriptures "worlds equal in number to the fine dust of a 
Buddhakchdtra.” Hence, because no human number can 
reach to this; when in the Sfttras it is necessary to speak of 
such amounts, the expression is used, “ a number equal to 
the dust of one, two, three, up to an innumerable amount 
of worlds, of Buddha,” and so on, of tiors of worlds, and 
oceans of tiers of worlds, &c. 

[The work of din Clitf u now developes into a fanciful enu¬ 
meration of names, given to the various oceans and Lotus- 
systeras, occupying infinite space; these names, being pure 
fiction, are omitted.] 


CONCERNING THE INFINITE EXPANSE OF THE UNIVERSE. 

8. As thorc is no limit to the immensity of reason, and 
no measurement to the universe, as there is no possibility ot _ 
numbering the forms of life, or estimating the countless 
modes of'the operation of Karina, so all the Buddhas are 

1 Hie account hero given differs from that found in tl.e “ Lotus,” 
p. 857. 
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possessed of infinite wisdom, and infinite mercy. There is 
no place throughout the universe whore the essential body 
of Vairojana is not present. Far and wide through the 
fields of space, he is present, and perpetually manifested. 

Bat with respect to the modes of manifestation of this 
universal essence, we may say briefly that there are three 
forms or bodies (persons) which it assumes. 1. Dbarmakaya 
Tathagata, called Vairojana (i.e. y the Omnipresent ), 2. 
Sambogakaya Tathagata, called iiojana 1 ( i.e the infinitely 
pure, or glorious); 3. Nirraanakaya Tathfigata, called Sakyu 
Muni. 2 Now these three Tath&gaiafl are all included in 
one substantial essonce. The three are tlie same as one. 
Not one, and yet not different. Without parts or com¬ 
position (web or woof). When regarded as one, the three 
persons are spoken of as Tathagata. But it may be asked, 
if the three persons are one substance, how is it that 
this one substance is differently manifested ? In reply, 
wo say there is no real difference, these manifestations 
are only different viows of the same unchanging substance. 3 

But now it. may bo asked “ From what cause then did 
these worlds innumerable spring V* We reply, “Theycomo 
from the heart (atruan) alone; they are made by that alone.” 

1 It is singular that these Buddhist speculations should bear so close a 
resemblance to the later Greek theories on the same subject; especially 
in the plain resemblance of the <rwy.a a&yoeidh, or lueiform body, to the 
ltd jana, or “glorious body ” of the Buddhists, vid. the whole subject of 
these “ bodies,” treated by Cudworth. Intetlec. System ii. 788. as. 

The use of the word u yftim,” or “ vehicle,in Buddhist works is also 
parallel to the Platonic $XM a , vid. as above 

* Respecting these three bodies, consult Wassilief ( Bouddfome , p. 127). 

3 The whole of this section is expressed in technical language, which 
it is difficult to put in an English form. The Supreme Self (atman) or 
Heart, is supposed not only to manifest itself under three forms or per¬ 
sons, but to occupy four “ lands,” or discharge four supreme functions. 
1. In its supreme condition, perfectly at rest, and yet ever glorious; 2. 
As manifested in the character of all the Bodliisatwas; 3, As manifested 
in the character of the K;units and Pratyeka Buddhas; 4. As manifested 
in the condition of Holy men (Buddhists) and worldly philosophers 
(heretics). 
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Hut because from the very first, all sentient creatures have 
confused the truth, and embraced the false; therefore has 
there come into being a hidden knowledge called, u Alaya 
vijnyana, 1 and because of this, all the various transforma¬ 
tions in the world without and the senses within, have been 
produced. Hence tho Scriptures say, “ Because of the 
primeval fallacy (fallacious cause), the whole phenomenal 
world has been originated, and from this cause too has 
sprung not only the various modes of birth, but tho idea of 
Nirvana itself.” 

Again, it is said, u Pho three worlds are one and the same, 
originated alike by the f one self/ all causes and effects and 
tho infinite varieties of mundane existence, on this alone 
depend for their substantial being,” 

Again, tho Avatamsaka Sutra says: “The heart (tho 
universal self) as a skilful workman makes all the different 
conditions of existence (skandhas) throughout the ten 
regions of space, everything in the universe results from 
the operation of this universal essence.” [And the con¬ 
clusion of the whole treatise is this—that the one true 
essence is like a bright mirror, which is tho basis of all 
phenomena, the basis itself is permarie7it and t rue, tho phe¬ 
nomena are evanescent and unroal; as the mirror however is 
capable of reflecting all images, so the true essence embraces 
all phenomena, and all things exist in it and by it.] 
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Chapter II.— LEGENDS AND MYTHS. 

SAKYA BUDDHA. 1 

Ws possess notices respecting the early life of Sakya, trans¬ 
lated from various original and rolativelyindependont sources. 
The story, or legend of his birth and conversion, is already 
so well known that little can be added to give fresh interest 
to the subject. The singular agreement, however, of the 
various records, as far as wo know them, tends to the con¬ 
clusion that they wore originally founded on fact. And by 
removing the evident inventions of subsequent years, wo 
may arrive at an approximate estimate of what those original 
facts were. Buddha, then, it would appear, belonged to a 
family unknown in the native records of India, named the 
<< Sakyas.’’ That this family consisted of refugees from an 
original Royal stock located elsewhere, seems evident from 
• tho agreement of all the records. But that the family had 
descended in direct line from Malta Sammnta, of tho race of 
the Sun, and reigned at Potala, on the Indus, must be re¬ 
garded as fabulous. The story goes, that one of tho 
descendants of this supreme monarch, spoken of as lksh- 
waku Virudhaka, having four sons by his first wife, on his 
re-marriage, was induced to banish them from his kingdom. 
Being followed by their live sisters, they at length settled on 
a spot where dwelt an ascetic called Kapila, who was in fact 
Sakya himself in a previous birth. Here they built a city, 
and by intermarriage became a powerful and distinct people. 
In process of time, after 700,787 generations of princes 
from Sammata, a prince Sudkodama was born, who became 

' It must be borne in mind that the title of “ Buddha” is applied to 
Sakya only after Ilia enlightenment, or complete inspiration. .11 corre¬ 
sponds with the Greek A wt^vrurutvos. Compare the “ Life of .loasaph,” 
in the Paradise of Metaphmstcs, where Joaaaph, tho counterpart of 
Sakya, is repeatedly called by this title. 
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the father qf 17 Sakya Buddha.” When stripped of its 
legendary character, this story seems to imply that a refugee 
family of Sakyas settled at a place called Kapila, 1 * or accord¬ 
ing to Singhal^o version, Kimbul (vat), in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the present (xoraclcpur, and maintained themselves 
there as a separate people. But who were tliose Sakyas ? 
Several indirect considerations would lead to the supposition 
that they were a branch of the great Scythian race (Sakas), 
who about the time ol Buddha’s birth wore pushing them¬ 
selves into the southern portions of Asia and Europe. Tho 
Scythian invasion of Western Asia was about 625 B.C., and 
Sakya^s birth, according to tho generally received date, 
was 623 B.c. The Scythians, on this occasion, over-ran 
Assyria, and reached as far at Ascalon, 3 4 and for eighteen 
years they seem to have been supreme throughout this 
territory. It is possible, therefore, that one branch of these 
invaders may have penetrated at a somewhat earlier date 
across tho mountains into North India,and there settled. And 
if so they might have called their district “ the Royal city*' 
(Kambul, or Kambalik, the city of tho Khan), which in time 
became turned into Kapila, or the Singhalese K^Uid, That 
those Sakyas were famous archers 3 will be evident from the 
legendary account of Sakya Sinha, hereafter given. We 
are told, moreover, by Herodotus, that ono of their chief 
peculiarities was their regard for the tombs of their deceased 
kings. “ Wo Scythians have neither towns nor cultivated 
lands,”said their king to Darius, “if, however, you must come 
to blows wit h us, speedily look you now, there are our fathers’ 
tombs, seek them out and attempt to meddle with them, then 
ye shall see whether or no we will fight with you.” 1 Compare 


1 Although Kapila in generally explained as equivalent to the “yellow 
soil,” the Chinese Tika interprets it as a the city of excellent merit or 
virtue. 71 

a Herod, i, 103, 106. 

3 The Scythians were so called according to Lenornmnt (vol. ii. p. 
127), from the Gothic word “ skiatha,” an avcher. 

4 Ilerod, iv, 127, A manual of Ancient Ilist. of the East, ii, 138. 
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with Hi is flic particular dn*e^ttons left b 
fuueral'obslquigs, anfl 4h(3 subsequent erection of mounds 
and topgs over Is relics. He was to be buried u according 
to the old svtftom of the whdM Kings.” Now if we compare 
the actuff records of his cremation and subsequent burial, 
with what we read/expecting the^ burial of the Scythian 
Icings in HorodotuAj (iv. 71, 72)^hore will be found a cor- 
aiderab^ resemblance in the broad outline. Burnouf has 
already shown 1 that no such system of burial is recognised 
ixi'thcf*Brahinan ritual, or is indigenous in India. From this 
he argues that it was an improbable request for Buddha to 
make. But if, as we suppose, this custom of buriatwas 
derived from foreign sources, and the request was merely 
the expression of a wish Well understood by* those familiar 
with the old custom of the Sakas, the probability of the 
truth of the narrative is much greater. But it may bo 
asked, who were the Wheel K^iigs, or Ohakrnvarttins, to 
whom Sakha alluded in his. dying command? The ideal 
meaning of the word is, “a .nonarch who rules all within 
the chakra of rocks supposed to surround tho world/ ’ or in 
other words, ‘ f a Universal Monarch/* This idea of universal 
power corresponds to the proud Title so frequently met 
with in connection with the later Scythian kings who invaded 
and conquered Bactria and the neighbouring provinces; for 
example, the coins of the second Kadphises, on which wo 
find this Arian legend, “ Com of thb great King, King of 
Kings, Ruler of the whole world, tHc mighty Lord Kapisa.” 2 
They pretended to hgvo no rivals in the world, and claimed 
the title. Universal Rulers. Hence, ns the symbol of this 
authority* tho tombs of these kings/after their cremation 
and certain recognised ceremonios, were surrounded by a 
oirfcular range of rocks or stones, to signify as much, that 
they wore Kings of the Earth, if Jlvis be admitted, we shall 
at once see the force of Sfikya^fl request that he should be 
buried according to the njlesof the Chakravarttins, that is, 

1 Tntroduet. to Indian Bud. pp. 352, s& 

Journal of the R.A.S., vol. xjc, part 2. p. 239. 
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that bis .rimams after undergoing certain prescribed cere¬ 
monies, should bo burned, and his tojnb erected in tho 
method known among tho Sakas, or Sakyas, viz., by raising 
over Iris ashes a vast mound of earth, and surrounding it by 
the usual emblem of authority, tho circle of stones. How 
fully this rule was attended to in the erection of topes or 
stftpas, is too well known to need illustration. These topes, 
were at first only mounds of earth, included within a circular 
wooden rail, or a ring of steles, as we find in Ceylon. But 
when the munificence of Asoka was brought to bear on tho 
subject, these old and barbarous mounds were destroyed, and 
Topes faced with stone, in many cases magnificently wrought 
and ornamented, came into date. But in these the original 
idea was never lost sight of—they are all designed to indi¬ 
cate the authority of a universal monarch; not a monarch 
only of the world, but according to the expanded creed of 
Buddhism at the time of Asoka, lord of “ the Three 
Worlds” also, the World of Men, signified by tho square 
plinth on which the stflpa or dagoba rests, surrounded by 
the circular rail; the World of 0&vas, signified by the dome, 
or vault of heaven; and the World of Space, signified by 
the kchetra above kchctra, that rises from tho Tee, ending 
in the symbol of the boundless empyrmatt, the throe-forked ' 
flame, or trisul. This was the expanded form of tho Scythie 
tomb, but the idea is the same, tho idea of universal power; / 
in the case of tho barbarian kings, power over the nations 
of the earth, in tho case of Buddha, power over the minds 
and destinies of creatures throughout the boundless field of 
creation. 

It is not improbable, therefore, that the Sakya race 1 in 
India was one foreign to the soil, and that tho extraordinary # 
person who founded the religion that has exercised uch a 
marked influence in the religions history of the world, be- 

i It is curious that the origin of tho Manichjcan Doctrine should be 
traced back to one “ Scythi anus’ (Saka), whoso disciple. Tercbinthus, 
took the name of Buddha. I believe the legend of Sakya was perverted 
into this history of Scythian us. 
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longed to tlie same race as ttie conquerors of Assyria and 
Darius, and subsequently of the whole Eastern World, under 
Timur and Ghengiz Khan. 

The principal incidents of Sakya’s life are found embodied 
in the following work of W ong P ith. It is probably a copy 
of the first records 1 brought from India, respecting the 
founder of this religion. It claims a semi-canonical authority 
as belonging to the traditional or smriti class of works. 
It is composed in the usual stylo of the earlier schools, viz., 
by way of brief aphorisms, containing the germ of some 
important truth or incident, illustrated by copious notes of 
a much later date. [Wong Puh himself lived under the 
third emperor of the Tang dynasty, 640-684 a.d., his com¬ 
mentators evidently belonged to a much later date, probably 
the fifteenth century.] 


THE LEGEND OJ? SAKYA FROM THE CHINESE. 

I am about to declare the traditional records 2 of Sakya 
Tath&gafca. With respect to the essentially 3 pure and uni¬ 
versally diffused body, that is*incapable either of beginning 
or end. But by the constraining power of his great love, 
he was led to assume a hum an for m, and to be bom in the 
world. For a time ho had rested in the Tusita Heaven, and 
was known there as Prabhap&la Bodhisatwa. Thence ho 

1 From which the other expanded works (vaipulya) were made, as, e.g. 
the Lalita Vistara. 

8 The commentator explains this as equivalent to the Sanscrit 
u Sianti.” 

3 Ilia body of the law— dharmakaya—where Pharma may be com¬ 
pared to the Platonic “idea” (compare the assertion of Professor Butler of 
Dublin, who explain “ idea? ” as the Laws according to Which God regu¬ 
lates the Universe” Professor Perrier's Remains, i, 825). But probably 
Dhanua in this connection is the “ prakriti,” or the <pvcn* Ox Strabo, 
which ho says was considered as a fifth element by the Brahmans (Ban- 
erjea’s Hindoo Philosophy, p. 241). Now it is well known that in the 
Buddhi t scholastic treatises, “ fah ” or “ dharma ” is spoken of as the 
element or object apprehended by “ mind,” where “ mi ad is regarded 
ns a fifth eense. “ Dharmakava ” in this sense would therefore cor¬ 
respond to “ <pv<uKoif” 
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descended to the country of Kapil a, and assumed the title of 
Sarvarthasiddha. His family had been selected by the 
assembled DSvas (golden mass) of the heaven in which he 
resided; Suddhodana was selected as his father. His incar¬ 
nation was on this wise: like a shining gemmous elephant 
he descended 1 into the womb of May&, the wife of the king, 
and there took up his abode. Predicted a Universal Mon¬ 
arch, he was bom beneath the Sala trees, 3 in the garden of 
Lumbini. His body adorned with every excellency, lovely 
as the Lotus; marked with the thirty-two superior signs ; 
bright as the shining moon ! At his birth he faced tho 
four quarters, and took seven stops each way, whilst his 
body was bathed by the streams of water which the nine 
dragons caused to flow over it. At this time the Udambara 3 
flower appeared, as he uttered with his lion voice, “ My 
births are now at an end, I await tho unchangeable body, 1 
have come and gone for the salvation of all men, but now 
there is an end ; henceforth, there shall be no more birth.” 
Thus, wrapped in swaddling clothes, ho was manifested as a 
little child. 

And now came tho taking his horoscope ! See how the 
Eishi Asita is grieved P And now behold him carried 
to the ancestral temple ! 5 With what reverence did the God 
salute him! Growing up as a child he learnod all tho 
wisdom of the age, 6 and increased in all martial skill, as the 

1 Vide this scene depicted, PI. xxxlii, Tree and Serpent Worship. 
From the fact that the sculptures at Saiichi arc taken principally from 
the early life of Buddha, and from the Jfctakaa, it is plain that these in¬ 
cidents must date from b.c., if the temple of Sanchi is of the date as¬ 
signed to it. 

2 Vide Plate Ixv, tig. 3, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

3 Ficus glomerata, fabled to appear whenever a universal monarch is 

. v 

born. 

4 He wept because, being old, he himself would not benelit by the 
il preaching of the law.” 

5 He was taken by Iris father to the temple of Maheshwara, then all 
the figures of the Gods rose up, and did him obeisance.— Ch. Ed. 

6 The Sabdavidyfi, the treatise on sound, which includes all the wis¬ 
dom of the other treatises (i.e., the five vidy&s),— -Ch. Ed. 
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Pagoda of the arrow, 1 and the flowing well may certify ; and 
as to his personal prowess let the elephant ditch boar testi¬ 
mony ! 1’hon for ten entire years he indulged himself in 

every sensual delight, until after taking a tour of observa¬ 
tion from the "four gates/* he behold the various sights which 
affected his mind so deeply, viz., the sight of the old worn 
out man, the leper, the corpse, and the Shaman with a joyful 
countenance; 2 then returning to his palace, the watchful 
J)eva, in order to excite his heart to wisdom, caused the 
women to assume every unbecoming attitude in their sleep, 
by which he was so resolved, that even now the prancing of 
his steed 3 Katrika could hardly be restrained as he left the 
city on tlio eighth day of the second month. Then he so¬ 
journed for six years in the neighbourhood of the snowy 
mountains, having dismissed his charioteer and the steed so 
fondly attached to his person, that it shed tears on the eve 
of its separation from him ! Forthwith, ho cut his flowing 
locks from his head, with the sword, and these conveyed by 
Salem to the heavenly mansions were enshrined in a sacred 
edifice. And then discarding his royal garments, he ex¬ 
changed them for the leather hose and doublet of the 
hunter in*the mountains. No mere system of human in¬ 
vention would satisfy his mind/ he reduced himself by the 
exercise of rigid discipline, to the grain of millet and hemp 

« Referring to the well-known fables found in the Lolita Vistara, and 
in the mote of the present work (which see). Mr. Fcrgmson identifies 
the scene, PI. xxxvi, iig. 2 , Tree and Serf. Worship, with this incident. 

* This is the well known fable of Buddha's conversion, which was 
j appropriated by John of Damascus, in favour of a fictitious Christian 
I saint called Josaphat, or Joasaph. Vide Max Muller’s lecture on the 
il Migration of Fables.” This scene is depicted, PI. xxxiii, Tree and 
Serpent Worship , where I believe the placid figure in front of the chariot 
is intended to represent the u Shaman with a pleasant countenance.” 
i 1 This scene is depicted, Pl. lix, Tree and Serpent Worship, where we 
observe the four Yakshas, spoken of in the note of the Chinese Editor, 
supporting the feet of the horse. “ Four Yakshas support the feet of 
the horse, whilst Devaa offer precious gifts.”—Ch. Ed. 

4 u n 0 rejected the system of the Mountain Kish is,” i.e., A l:\ra and. 
Udj\ka.—M. B. 161, 
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seed, until his body was worn and haggard with self-mortifi¬ 
cation. Then he realised the t ruth of the medium course, 
that like the man, who would discourse sweet music, must 
tun© the strings of his instrument to the medium point 
of tension, so he who would arrive at the condition of 
Buddha, must exercise himself in a medium course of 
discipline. From this moment he directed his steps to the 
place beyond the "Dragon cave, 1 when bathing his body in 
the Nairanjana river, he received the rice and milk of Narnia, 
in d the grass mat of Santi. Then tending onwards to the 
Bodhi-nuindala, 2 the site on which he was destined to arrive 
at complete deliverance, he ascended the diamond throne, 
and there exhibited his superior qualifications, which were 
proofs of his coming emancipation. Then the army of 
Main 3 ( d eath) advanced to assail him, but they were 
all put to confusion by the exercise of his love, and took to 
flight. In vain the ogling women 4 attacked him with their 
lascivious devices ; they were abashed at his presence, and 
by his power changed into hideous hags. Thou the “ Earth- 
God” 5 leaping forth, testified to his merit, whilst the Dcvas 
residing in space, spread the news of his spiritual victory 
far and wide ! Then pure as a Lotus he carrffe from the 
contest; like the shining moon issuing from the clouds ho 
scattered the rays of his beauty far and wide. After seven 
days he received the wheat arid honey of the two merchants 
Trapusha and Bhallika, 6 who had been excited to make the 
offering by the direction of the Tree Deva, whilst he ex- 


1 That is the cave of the Dragon Kalika.—Bumoftf, Infcrod,, p. 380. 

2 The Bddhi-mandala, i. e., the sacred precinct under the Bo Tree, 
where ali Buddhas are supposed to arrive at complete inspiration. 

Mara, or death, or, as we say, the D evil. This temptation scene is 
figured on the middle beam of the northern gateway at Sanchi. Vid. 
Frontispiece, free and Serp. Worship. 

4 The four daughters of Mara. 

5 St&vara. Vid. Lai. Vist ., p. 305, also Jul. iii, 468. 

« I believe this scene to h intended in Plate Ivii, tig. 1, Tree and 
$erp. Worship, as the scene hg- 2, same Plate, represents the offering 
of Nan da. 
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plained to Trapusha the refuge to be found in the observance 
of the five precepts. 

At length, completely inspired, he considered who would 
be the first to arrive at .salvation. Alas ! the two Rishis 1 
whoso instruction he had first listened to, were no more,. but 
he was rejoiced to see that the five men 2 who had left him at 
Uravilva would be able to receive the transforming in- 
linences of his doctrine. Such .is the feebleness and 
confusion attending all human methods of deliverance, and 
such the wisdom of the sage, deep and vast beyond de¬ 
scription ! The one excludes the other, as light excludes 
the darkness! "The power of evil doubtless will prevent 
many from embracing the truth of my doctrine, yet if there 
should be no profit at all to mankind by the declaration of 
the truth, J would return forthwith to the condition of non- 
boing (Nimtna).” 


As he thought thus, Sutra, monarch of the Trayastrmshas 
heaven, cloud-compellod; and the great ruler of the universe, 3 4 
Brahma, approaching Buddha, with reverence, adored him, 
and besought him to promulgate his doctrine and declare 
the law according to its true principles, adopted by the 
ancient saf^es, and adapted to the condition of men In thoir 
actual state of life. At the same time the Buddhas of the 
different quarters of the universe, revealing themrelyes, 
uttered in his hearing words of commendation and comfort, 
to this effect, “that all the different systems of the one Law 
wore designed to one end, and that to overthrew the strong¬ 
holds of sin V* 

From this moment leaving tho Bddlii tree he directed his 
steps to the Peer-park 1 at S a math, where after three months 


1 That is Al&ra and Ud&fca, 

- The five man were the five ascetics who had lived with him at Ura¬ 
vilva, until he began to alter his severe manner of life, when they left 
him. 

\ ide PI. xx vi, fur. 1 , Tree and Serpent Worship , and compile Fnli- 
Ilian, p. 126. 

4 Vide PI. xxix, fig. 2, Tree and Serpent Worship, 
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kindly instruction, lie succeeded in converting tho live men^ 
his former companions; Adjnata Kaundinya being the iirst 
to embrace his doctrine, and therefore he was called Adjnata, 


or the converted. 

After this, Saripufcra accidentally meeting Asvajit, declared 
to him the bare outline of Buddha's doctrine, 1 by which he 
also was converted. After this, Moudgalaputra also follow¬ 
ing in the same steps, and adhering to tho same doctrine, 
found deliverance. Moreover, tho whole of the fire-worsnip- 
pers" returned to right reason through the conversion of 
Kasyapa. All these wore but instances of tho virtue of 
the overflowing streams of tho heavenly dew (Divine grace) 
and the enlightening power of tho Maui gem (Divine, 
wisdom). 

Nor was the virtue of his teaching confined to the world 
of men, it extended also to tho world of Dev as. 3 He taught 
in the Parrot for est, between Sravasti and Magadha, and 
also in the grove on the bank of the Ganges, called Cln- 
Sheou, also at the Heron Hake, and tho Vulture Peak, also 
in tho Dragon Palace, ' and the Mango-grove,' and at, tho 
Monkey Stream, and at the cave of G opal a; lie dwelt at 
Benares, and in Magadha, and in tho Sala Grove, and at 
Vaisali, at Laukagiri and Potnlaka, and in the Bamboo 
Garden; also in the Jotavana at Sravasti. lie exhibited 
himself in various ways; unsupported in tho air, at the re¬ 
quest of Prasenadjit; passing from tho mountain tops 
through the various heavenly mansions; exemplifying his 
law by the custom of bowing to the six divisions of -pace ; 
transforming his body into one only three feet, in height ; 
placing his hand on Ananda’s head; pointing to the 
earth; dispersing tho rays of his glory through tho boundless 


i He declared to him the “ fmir-tratha ” (arya saty&ui), which lie at 
the foundation of primitive Buddhism, vid. M.B., 106. 

* This scene is depicted, PI. xxiv, fig. 1, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

» Viz., when he ascended into the Trayastrinshas Heaven to declare the 
law for the snkc of his mother. Ilis descent from this heaven, or the 
ladder of Sakra, is depicted, PI. xxvii, fig. 3, Tree and Serpent Worthif. 
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regions of space, and causing the different Buddhas fco 
appear in his presence, causing also the countless worlds of 
space to be revealed to the sight of VidSha, and changing 
the appearance of the earth by his transforming energy. 1 

As to his method of teaching; he made the ordinary 
method of instruction illustrate the true method of his own, 
just as the echo of the hollow dell answers to the voice, or 
the bell responds to the stroke of the hammer. Amongst 
the discourses which ho uttered, we find the four Againas, 
which favour the reality of sensible phenomena, and the 
eight Pr&jha 2 which declare all to be void, tho Ganda Vyulia 
and the Avutamsaka, the Tathfigatagarbha and the Keliiti- 
garbha, the questions of Tchintavardana, the conversations 
at Lankagiri, the Suiufigaina, the Samadhi, also the Maha- 
karu.ua pundarika, also the book of Dharan is, which areas the 
torch of the law, also the auspicious advent of Sudana (tho 
Vfsssantara Jataka), also the Itivrittakas, the J&takas, 
iho Gfyas, and Gathac. Then ho illustrated his, doctrine 
under several parables/such as that of tho elephant,. the 
horse and tho hare crossing the river, the three chariots 
leaving the house, and drawn respectively by sheep, deer, 
and oxen. Then he spoke of it as something which realty 
exists, at other timps as empty, at other times as preserving 
the medium; again, he described it [i.r., his doctrine) as 
the centre of invariable splendor, again, as the dull and the 
gradual, tho incomplete and the full, the unutterable and the 
ever-spoken, as something which cannoc be heard, and yet is 
ever heard; moreover, lie gave them an assiuan^e* as a 
sound basis of trust, he also supplied all that *was lacking, 
so that there should be no forgetfulness. He explained his 
system as neither little, aud yet not great, as being without 

1 Those various events are to be found in the usual accounts^ of 
Buddha'S teaching, and aro explained in the notes of the work we are 
eorisidoring. 

2 .'The tight chief works of the Mahay ana system. 

. 3 Those parables are to be found in the Lotus of the Good Land. 

« The assurance here .-- ken of is that we all have the nature of 
fiuddha, and shaft eventually return to it. 
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bounds, and yob not central; tho three vehicles of deliverance 
he declared were identical with the one vehicle of Buddha, 
and the three Natures 1 the same as the one nature of the 
law. Thus it was he truly described himself as the father 
and the mother of his helpless children, tlioir guide and 
leader along the precipitous path of life : shedding the light 
of his truth like the sun and moon in the vault of heaven; 
providing a ferry-boat for pasaong'ors over this vain sea of. 
shadows, as a propitious rain cloud, restoring all nature to 
life ; providing salvation and refuge, by directing men into 
the final path that loads to the eternal city. 

But, alas ! the end is now at hand, his completed merit 
cannot dwell with us; he is now about to return to his 
original condition, and resume his true nature; the fuel ex¬ 
pended, the fire dies out and perishes 1 Accordingly, ho , 
directs his steps to the country of the Litcbhnvis, and onwards 
to the Golden rivor ;* the bright rays of glory poured forth / 
from his face, and spread far and wide through the innmner- . 
able kohetras of tho Buddhas; the mountains shook, and | 
the earth quaked, whilst on every side were heard cries of j 
lamentation. Then as the end approached, the blood of the J 
Pal&sa flower' poured forth, and he received the last offering 
of Chuuda, and also the protective formula of Papiyan; he 
then recited tho four characteristics 4 of the condition of 
Nirvana, in order to illustrato the throe eternal truths; 
pointing out to all that tho countless forms of life resolve 
themselves into tho one invariable nature. Complying with 
the request of Tara Kasyapa, 5 he answered tho forty-two 
questions; and converted Subhadra, just completing his 
eighty-first year; filially, he overthrew tho arguments of the 


1 Viz., the nature Sravaka, the PratyOka Buddha, andtbeBuuhifiatwa. 

5 The Golden Kivcr is the lliranyavati or Gandaki. The country of 1 
the latchhavis is VaSsali. 

- Compare with this the story of Adonis or Thammuz. 

4 The four characteristics are permanency, joy. personal existence, 
purity. The three eternal truths (often signified by three dots, thus, 
are supreme wisdom, complete deliverance, the essential body. 

5 Tara appears to be the name of a Bodhisutwa, reverenced by this 
family of Kasyapa. 
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ton Rishis, so that they also received the clay dawn into their 
hearts. 


How beautifully finished those four Dagobas l 1 But now 
desiring to illustrate the perishable character of all things 
possessed of personal existence, he explained how the 
absence of conditions leads to an absence of birth, and so 
raising bis diamond body above the ground, he remained 
fixed in the air. The sun and moon shall decay, what then 
is the sparkle of the glow-worm ? Therefore he exhorted 
them to strive after the imperishable body; to castaway and 
discard the unreal. Then returning to Lis gemmoas couch^ 
lie reposed with his head to the north, in the Stork-garden, 
and passed throng)) every stage of mental absorption, about 
to resume the nature of the One True condition of being. 
Ho entered and passed through all the modes of Dhy&na in 
a direct and indirect order; fixed thus, in entire self-absorp¬ 
tion, ho plunged at once into the perfect state of eternal 
rest, known as Pari-JTirv&na. 

Then both D^vas and men uttered cries of lamentation ! 
birds and beasts were filled with distress ! the winds drove 
the clouds in confusion, the mountains quaked, and the 
rivers flowed back to their sources! 

With respect to the manner of his burial, ho directed 
them to follow the old rule of the wheel kings ; but all the 
strength of the ETEcEEavis was uhaEIe to move the sacred 
coffin—then of itself it rose in the air, and passed forwards 
and backwards through the city of Kusinagara; and then 
again the torches wore brought, but they were insufficient 
to light the funeral pyre, for the crowning act of worship 
at the cremation was not yet accomplished! Meantime the 
king Ajatasatru in Rajagriha was afflicted with distressing 
dreams! Then the great Kasyapa coming down from the dis¬ 
tant Cock-foot. Mountain, was privileged to behold, and rever- 

1 This clause, which seems to be parenthetical, refers to ’the four 
Pagobaa erected. 1. On the place of his birth ; 2. Where lve arrived 
at supreme wisdom; 3. Where he began to preach; 4. Where he 
entered Nirvfcna. 
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enfcly to worship, the sacred feet I After which the fire self- 
enkindled consumed the swathing-bands of the corpse ! At 
length Sakra, pouring water from his golden pitcher, ex¬ 
tinguished the flames of the royal sandal wood pyre, and 
the force of his vow yet remains in tlio preservation of the 
relics of his sacred body ! 

Then came the gorgeous retinues of the princes of the 
eight kingdoms, with elephants, horses, chariots, and in¬ 
fantry, carrying golden vessels for the relics ! Each emulous 
to raise precious chaityas over the remains ; whilst Kasyapa 
proceeded to the Trayastrinshas heaven, to worship at the 
Dagobas, there erected over the tooth and the hair! Then 
over the dust and ashes, Asoka raised Dagobas throughout 
Jambudwipa. 

The wisdom of his golden word the Law still preserves. 
The elephant king having departed, the elephant 1 cub soon 
follows — one lamp indeed extinguished, yet the light not 
finally put out, for the flame is imparted to another. Then 
the great Kasyapa assembles the thousand Rahats, and 
Ananda, with his thunder-voice recites the S Citrus ; whilst 
Sanakavasa exhibited himself in a condition of Sarnadhi, and 
uttered predictions relating to the future. Upagupta, with 
his wooden Blips fills the cave. The beginning was from the 
dream 2 of the broken bridge, and the end 3 the streams of 
the Sveti overflowing with blood. 

But though the vessels are different, the water is the 
same, and though the flame be of various lamps, yet the 

’ These words are attributed to Gavampati, a disciple of Sariputra. 

* The dream of the broken bridge—referring to a dream of Ajata- 
satru. 

3 The end was the persecution by Mahiraknla, when the twenty-fourth 
patriarch Sitsi was murdered, and the whole region of the Cophes 
(Cubnl), and the Sveti River overflowed with the blood of the priests 
and followers of Buddha. The twenty-fifth patriarch Bashiasita re¬ 
moved to the south of India —this was the end of Buddhism in the 
north. Mahirakula is placed by Cunningham 500 to 550 a.i>. Arches- 
ology , Survey, p. 12. Fergussou, on the contrary, places him in the 
second century. 
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iHumiliation is of one kind, so there are differences in the 


schools of Murjjusri and Mai trey a, in tho Great Vehicle, and 
also in the Little Vehicle, the schools of the Sthaviras, and 
the MaMsaugikas. 

But with respect to the various works written by the 
eminent- sages ; there was tho exhibition of the ten branches, 1 
and tho fragrance of the 1,000 Shasters; Asvagosha and 
Nagarjuna were connecting links in this garland of flowers, 
Asanga and Vasubandhu scattered their sweetness. Ary a 
Dcva also waxing angry at the deceit, 3 bored out the eyes of 
the idoland Djiua Bodhisatwa overpowered tho charm of 
tho shrieking rock. The hundred lines of Vimala-mitra 
silenced the heretics. The hymns of tlio ten masters arc 
included in the Vidya m&fcri siddlii. The Shasters com¬ 
posed by Asanga and Vasubandhu after the visit of the 
former to tho Tusita Heaven are still preserved,, as also 
the rec ord of Bhavaviveka 8 entering the cave of the A sums, 
to await the advent of Maitreya. The vow to cut off the 
head according to agreement, and the gold carried on the 
elephant, with the challenge to controvert the tlipsis, and 
the appointment of the victorious teacher to rule a city, and 
the flogs erected in honour of the victory of Asvagosha, and 
the discourse on the hidden sense of the P raj mi called the 
lamp, and finally, the Koshakarika Shastor of Sangabhada. 
So that in tho end the whole of the supporters of the 
theory of tho Little Vehicle were converted to the true 
principles of the real nature explained in tho Mahay ana. 

Thus, from the time of the Sluing and fchow dynasty, 



1 The ten branches, i.e., to celebrated works written by Vasnbhandu, 
Asanga, Maitreya, and others. 

- Arya Dcva bring in the south of India, in a temple of Malieswava, 
the eyes of the idol being made to move by some machinery, ho wont up 
and destroyed the eyes, and said, u a spirit is spiritual! What then is 
this contemptible object ? A spirit by his spiritual power should in¬ 
fluence men to seek wisdom, c*c.” 

H Bhavaviveka, by enchanting the grain of mustard seed, and casting 
it against the face of the rock, caused the door of the Asitru cave to 
open, and entered into it. 
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when the portents 1 were seen in the heavens, to the time 
when the illustrious Emperor of tho Han- dynasty beheld in 
his dream the golden statue, the doctrine having spread 
through India, reached even to China ; until, 1, W ong Puh, 
bora at the very limit of the period of image worship, :f re¬ 
ceiving and collecting tho true words, havo thus compiled and 
connected them; residing at Piu-ling, without any pretence to 
inspiration (literally, not observing tho gemmous character¬ 
istic). All immediate revelation has ceased; the various sys¬ 
tems of religious instruction emit their light: the words be¬ 
queathed to us as deposits of the true faith, remain un¬ 
changed, treasured iu the several original collections. His 
apparitionalforms all depending on his one true nature,in this 
Bhadra Kalpa, ho appeared perfect in merit. His varied con¬ 
duct, manifested in this true system, the treasured Karma of 
Asankheyas of ages. Ho was bom from tho divided si de of 
his mother, in order to destroy the three evils of old ago, 
disease and death. His brows arched like the rainbow, his 
eyes ribbed like the loaf of the Lotus, the Rishi divining 
his destiny, wept; the Dovas contend in their desire to 
render him honour; his head anointed as tho son of a 
Chakravarttin, the flyiug discus proclaims his dignity ; de¬ 
scended from the illustrious race of the sun, in the family ot 
Sinha Okaka; placed under the tuition of illustri ous teachers; 
able at fifteen years of ago to thrum tho string of the 
ancestral bow; taking a tour of inspection, he was brought 
to reflection by seeing the sick man and the corpse; passing 
out of the city* he left his attendants and his wife ; he cut 
off his flowing locks with his own royal sword ; he exchanged 
clothes with the hunter whom he met; he dwelt in retreats 
familiar to the roaming doer; he reduced his body by tho 

' This refers to certain portents recorded in the history of these 
dynasties. 

- That is Ming Ti, a.i>. 62. 

* This refers to the prediction that for 600 years after Buddha’* death 
the True Law should bo preached, and for the next 1000 years tlio > 
worship <>f images should last; vide Lotus, p. •>(>•»* 
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soverest austerities to the substance of a shadow; then ho 
partook of the offering of the rice milk, having discarded ail 
human knowledge. Sitting on the mat, the kingdom bf 
Mara was moved with fear; he came forth from the temp¬ 
tation pure as the lily which bursts forth on the water. 
Bright as a mirror was the opening of his wisdom's store, 
lofty as the mountarns, deep as the sea, like the thunder and 
tho lightning flash was the brilliancy and the depth of hi 
penetration. His teaching was developed according to the 
three periods above named, every species of being was able 
to receive his doctrine, he answered well the lour questions 
of Amanda, he converted the ten Rishis, ho delivered his 
prediction concerning Maitroya, he lay down beneath the 
Sala trees, at the opening of spring, he bequeathed the 
precious relics after tho burning of the perfumed pyro. 
Such are the records which I, the last of my race, born in 
this latest period, have compiled as a legacy of truth. 

[For explanations of the various incidents and allusions 
referred to in the above “ Legend of Sakya," I must refer 
the reader to the translation found in the twentieth vol. of 
the Journal of the Ii. Asiatic Soc part II, 1863.] 
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PART II. 

Chapter I.- BUDDHISM AS A RELIGIOUS SYSTEM. 

“ Religion, we are told, is always the expression of an idea.” 1 
The idea underlying the Buddhist religious system is simply 
this, <c all is vanity.” Earth is a vain show, and Heaven is 
a vain reward. This is the fundamental idea of Buddhism. 
And this idea of unreality, which took its rise from a moral 
conviction, penetrated the system when it passed into a 
Philosophy. At first, indeed, the existence of the world and 
its phenomena was not controverted. Primitive Buddhism 
did not concern itself with questions of that kind. It was 
engrossed, absorbed by one thought—the vanity of finite 
existence, the priceless value^of the one condition of Eternal 
Rest^ But when it was driven into the region of speculators 
lEis idea of “ vanity” projected itself on the front of its argu¬ 
ments. All is “ vain” was still its theme; only the empti¬ 
ness spoken of here is the absence of any substantial exist¬ 
ence in the phcenomenal world. “ The Nature of individual 
substance is impermanency; that which is called substance 
is thereiore no such thing, the Nature of individual sub¬ 
stance being thus without any substantial element or basis : 
wo speak of it as vain (empty) and perishable.” 2 This is the 
philosophical idea underlying the speculations of raodiceval 
Buddhism. How this led to the third stage of belief, 3 that 
everything is vain except the One great reality, a universally / 

1 Baring Gould, Origin and Development of Religious Belief, p. Os. 

3 The sl6ka on which the Shaster known in Chinese as the “ Yih- 
shu-lu-kia-lim” ia founded. Vide Journal oj the Shanghai Literary and 
Scientific Society , No. 1, June 1858, p. 110. 

3 The Poctrine of Talh&gata embraces three periods: in the first, he 
proves that everything exists; in the second, ho proves that all is empty; 
in the third, he proves that there is nothing either existent or non¬ 
existent (i. e that there is only one state of existence, which admits of 
no formula). Wassilief, Buddhisme (Ed. Fr.), p. 188. 
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diffused “ self” or essence, may be noticed elsewhere; we 
simply remark that this conclusion is perfectly in keeping 
with the original Text of the system. The non-existence of 
fha“Ego” (to use the common phrase) forced the confession 
of the necessary existence of the “ non-ego”] for Buddhism 
never wont so far as to deny the fact of “existence.” The 
King of Sagal said to jNagasena “Does the all-wise (Buddha) 
e&ist? 1 Nagasena replied—“Tie who is the most meritori¬ 
ous does exist”; and again—“ Great King ! Kir warm is.” 2 
It follows, then, as a philosophical necessity, that if all else 
is unreal except that which necessarily is, there can be 
no place or time in which u That” does not exist; and this 
I take to bo the idea of the “ ultimate unity” into which 
Buddhism finally resolved itself. 

To revert, however, to the basis of Primitive Buddhism, 
or. Buddhism regarded as a Religious system. Wo must 
repa ember that the origin of tWs system is no mere isolated 
fact iu the history of Religious Beliefs; it was the rectifica- 
tioja, so to speak, of the religious elomont in man, after ages 
of oppression. It was just one of those reactions which, if 
wo may use a somewhat unusual expression, “ vertebrate” 
History, whether religious or profane. The grand objective 
Belief of the Vedic age had subsided into an unintelligent 
and servile worship, the invention of a priestly class which 
arrogated to itself the exclusive privilege of framing for the 
rest the objects of worship, as -well as regulating the method 
of it. The expression of religious feelings and of religions 
convictions is an instinct, and can no more be forbidden or 
checked than we can forbid the river to flow or check its 
progress. Neither is it a blind instinct; it will always 
search after, and in the end find out, its object, as the 
“ cygnet finds the water.” 3 Therefore, when Sakya Muni, 
in the midst of the existing degradation of Religion, de¬ 
clared that there was no peace or Rest to bo found in the 
world, except by seeking out the cause of all sorrow, and 

■ Eastern Morwchism* p. JWX). 2 Eastern Monachism, p."21)5. 

3 Aurora Leigh. 
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crushing it in its bud; and when he farther declared that 
the cause of all sorrow consisted in “ cl eaving to Life” 

(upadana) and “evil desire” (trishna), and tEatTn orefer to 
destroy these, men must mortify appetite and practise virtue, 
and walk in the “ paths” of a Religion, the object of which 
was to bind them to this mode of life, and to facilitate their 
advance in it—in teaching this—he satisfied the instinct ol 
the people, and according to his degree and the light ho 
had, he rectified the religious teudency of the age. 

Primitive Buddhism, then, is just this, a revulsion from a 
degraded and unsatisfying ceremonial worship to a moral, 
conviction that life and its pleasures are insufficient to 
satisfy the cravings of the heart; and, that virtue is the 
only road to happiness. 

There are three ways in which his apprehension of such 
fundamental truths may be explained : either Sakya had 
been brought into contact *Svith those already acquainted 
with them ; or he had returned from his own choice to a 
traditional belief; or ho had discovered them by his own 
heart-searchings and the spiritual perception ho possessed. 

In either way, if is possible to account for the fact of his illu¬ 
mination. Perhaps, however, the second supposition is the ^ 

most probable one. There were undoubtedly Traditions 
amongst the people of the Doctrines of other Buddhas who 
preceded Sakya. Some of these we shall give below. Whence- V 
soever derived, they contain truth; and Safcya's illumination 
may have resulted from acquaintance with them, and deep 
pondorings about them. At any rate, however we may account 
for it, the phenomenon remains the same, that at art early 
period, perhaps as earlyas the seventh century before C hrist, a 
Sage appeared in India, who, by the simple power of his 
Teaching, inaugurated a new a>ra in the Religious History of 
the Eastern world, and whose Doctrine still exercises a vast 
influence over the destinies of millions of the human race. 

We cannot afford to ignore such a fact. We may affect to 
disregard it, but every caudid person will desire to have the 
subject impartially discussed. 




But Religion is not only the expression of an idea, but it 
) is the discovery of a plan.' To say that the world is a vain 
slfow, and that thorn is only one condition ol Rest, may bo 
recognised as True by the Religious instinct; but the ques- 
tion”then springs to the lips, how shall we attain the Rest 
and escape the sorrow. We are told by a writer 2 well ac¬ 
quainted with the subject “that Buddhism presents no ade¬ 
quate knowledge of the means which are indispensable for 
the attainment of the end it proposes, viz., happiness hero 

/ ! ' and hereafter.and therefore the utmost Triumph of this 

Religion is to live without fear and to die without hope.” 
Whether such a conclusion is justified by the premisses, we 
shall not now consider, but merely remark that the necessity of 
supplying a knowledge of the means requisite for the desired 
end Was recognised by the Founder ol the Religion. Tlio 
last of the four great Truths which formed the immediate 
outcome of Sakya’s inspiration was this—that the only way 
to escape the sorrow of Life, aud attain the happiness of 
Nirvana (Rest), was by entering the “Paths,” in other 
words, by complying with tho method of Salvation ex¬ 
hibited in his system. 

What, then, was this method ? In the first instance it 
was probably nothing but a public profession of disciple- 
ship (a submission _tp fyo t^ughtl by taking refuge in 
BuddhaTthTLaw, and tho Church. But afterwards it in¬ 
cluded a personal discipline, requiring tho disciple to give 
up all family connections and all property, wife, children, 
houses, or lands; to shavo his head, and assume tho 
robes and take tho vows; and, lastly, to enter on a 
“ regular” life, the principal rule being absolute mendi¬ 
cancy. In this way it was declared tho mind would pass, 
by successive stages, from tho lowest to the highest guide, 
and eventually, if not in the present birth, yot, in conse¬ 
quence of its good Karma (works), find complete deliverance. 

• TcA os ov yvwcris aXAa rrpa(is. 

A.rist. Elk. We., I. 3. 

* Christianity in Ceylon , p. 227, Sir 3. L. lennen'. 
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This was the method proposed by Sakya for escaping the 
sorrows of Life. 


But religion also includes the idea of Worship. And re¬ 
specting this also a trustworthy writer 1 has said that “ the 
worship of Buddhism was not one of form and ceremony, but 
an appeal to Reason only: Religion, therefore, he adds, it can 
hardly be called, for it opens no field for the play of the 
emotions. It is rather a school of philosophy.” Bat tho 
writer of this statement can hardly havo considered that the 
original disciples of Buddhism wero not philosophers, but 
men and women of all classes in society, and in some cases 
outcasts and chand&las. It was the glory of Buddhism to 
admit of no casto in Religion, and to offer Salvation alike to 4 . 
Brahman and Sudra. This simple truth, by itself, would 
offer a large field for “ the play of tho emotions.” But the 
same writer adds, on the same page of his work, that “ it 
was Fear which threw multitudes at the feet of Buddha, the 
fear of an eternity of Revolution through the cycle of 
animal existences”; in other words, the fear of “eternal 
misery ” But is not such Fear a necessary, nay a chief, 
part of all Religion ? Is it not an emotion of the highest 
order ? How, then, can it be said that “ this system opens 
no field for the play of the emotions.” But, in fact, it was 
not only the fear of an eternity of Revolution through the 
cycle of animal existences (or, the writer might havo added, 
existence in tho nether world, the earth-prisons of Hell), 
but also tho hope of escaping these and attaining eternal 
Rest-, that brought these multitudes to the foot of Buddha: 
and Hope, again, is a powerful sentiment; and where such 
Fear and such Hope exist there must be gratitude and 
reverence, nay, and love—and these, again, are sentiments. 

So, that on no ground can we accept tho assertion that 
Buddhism is not a Religion, but a school of philosophy. 

The Worship of the Buddhists is principally paid to the triple 
object of theii veneration—Buddha, the Law, and tho Church,. 

This is conveyed to us in tho well-known Chinese formula. 

1 Baring Gould, Origin and Development, p. 358. 

L 2 
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“ Narao Fo, namo Fah, narno Sang”; in Ceylon and the 
Southern schools, 1 this adoration is somewhat differently 
expressed : f( .Namo Tassa Bbagavato Araliato feammn Sarn- 
buddhassa”— Fraise bo to the Blessed One, the Holy One, 
the Author of all Truth.” But their worship extends to 
other objects. "It was declared by Gofcaina Buddha to 
Atiau da that the objects proper to be worshipped are ot 
three kinds. 1. Soririka; 2. TJddesika; 3. Paribhogika; 
The first class includes the relics of bis body, which were 
collected after his cremation; the second, includes those 
such as images of his person (dagobas, etc.) ; and the third, 
things which have been erected on his account or for his sake, 
includes the articles he possessed, such as his girdle, alms 
bowl, the robe ho put on, the vessel he drank water from. 
Ilia seat or throne, etc.” 2 There is also another division, in 
which is included the Dharma or doctrines which he taught, 
or tho Sacred Books. 

In the last division of Paribhogika is also included 
the Bo Tree, at the foot of which he became enlightened. 
These objects of worship (except images) are recognised in 
the earliest records we have of the Religion, and especially 
in the primitive sculptures found at Sanchi. The worship 
is rendered not only by men, but by the Gods and the demi¬ 
gods j tlie idea, in fact, which pervades the whole system, 
is that all things in Heaven and earth and under the earth 
ought to worship Him, the all-wise Buddha. However dif¬ 
ficult it is to explain the inconsistency of worshipping an 
extinct Being—such as Buddha is said to have become at 
his death —the difficulty has never interfered with tho actual 
practice. Nagasena, in one of his conversations with Me¬ 
linda, endeavours to explain the difficulty, but with no great 
success. Ho illustrates his argument in many ways : the 
wind, ho says, dies out and becomes extinct; but on that 
can any one say that the wind no longer is ?— the passing 

1 For the Burmese form of this act of praise, and on exegesis of it, 
ndo Bigaudet, Legend of the Burmese Buddha , p. 1, ss. and notes. 

* Eastern Monachism , p. 216 . 
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stroke of a fan will excite it again. How can it bo spoken 
of, then, as non-existent. “ Even so,” he says, “ the virtue 
of Buddha is everywhere diffused, even as the wind, which 
spreads itself in every direction; but yet, as that same wind 
which dies out is not again produced, so there is no recep¬ 
tion of the offerings on the part of Buddha.” 1 But, in point of 
fact, these scholastic refinements did not affect the early 
Belief. If we turn to the plates given by Mr, Fergusson, in 
his work Tree and Serpent Worship , we shall see at once 
what this Belief was. For example, in fig. 2, pi. xxiv, is 
an instance of worship rendered by Kinnaraa, Kumbhandas, 
and Nftgas to the Bo-Tree. I would observe, however, that 
the worship is not offered to the Tree as if it were tho resi¬ 
dence of a Treo-Dova or Dryad, but simply as it suggests an 
association of mind with the complete emancipation of Bud¬ 
dha beneath its shade ; hence it will be seen, tho Diampud 
seat or throne beneath the Tree is a joint object ofadoration. 
So, again, in fig. 3, plate xxv, wo see .Devas and men 
rendering worship to tho same objects, the throne being 
distinguished by the presence of the sacred symbol of the 
Maui, or threefold gem, indicating the all-supreme Buddha. 3 
And so we might notice the character of this primitive 
Worship as it is illustrated in almost every plate throughout 
the work in question. So that, notwithstanding ever}’ meta¬ 
physical difficulty, wo cannot doubt that worship was offered 
1 E. if., 230. 

Compare with this worship tho following lines from the Khuddaka 
Patha, a Pali text:— 

“Ye spirits here assembled, those of earth and 
those of air—let us bow before Buddha, 
the Tathfigata revered by Cods and men. 

Ye spirits here assembled, those of earth 
and those of air, let us bow before the Law, 
the Tath&gata revered by Gods and men. 

Ye spirits here assembled, those of earth and 
those of air—let us bow before the Church, 
the Tatbfigata revered by Gods and men.” 

Khuddaka Pdtha , vi. 15, IG, 17. 

J. R. A. S.. vol, iv, part 2, N. S. 
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to the memory of tlie all-wise Buddha from the earliest 
times. 

There is one other marked feature in the Religion ot 
which we are speaking, to which we can only allude: I 
mean the important part that » M editation ” occupies in its 
regulations- The theory is simply this: that by profound 
meditation we may become united to the Divinity, 1 or at 
any rate arrive at perfect tranquillity (satnadhi), which is 
supposed to he the highest possible condition of Mind. 
And yet (and this, in fact, is the difficulty of all such dis¬ 
cussions) supreme mind is supposed to be “unconditioned. 
At any rate, by “ meditation/’ it is declared, we arrive at 
the emancipation of mind from the sorrows and evils of 
Life. It lias been said, by a writer alluded to previously, 
that Eeligion to riso must mount on two wings, “reason 
aud sentimeut.” In China the same fact is conveyed in tlio 
words of Clii-Kai, a famous priest, a founder ol the i’ian 
Tai school. “The two powers. Wisdom and Sentiment 
(meditation) are as the two wheels of a chariot, or the two 
wings of a bird—both necessary in order to arrive at per¬ 
fection.” And again, “A Sravaka by meditation alone can 
never behold (or apprehend) the Divine Nature, nor can the 
wisdom of the greatest Bddhisatwa, by itself, cause him to 
arrive at Perfection ; but he who is thoroughly versed in 
Prajfui (wisdom), and also deeply exercised in the practice 
of severe meditation, ho shall arrive at Nirvana.” 3 It is 
well known that the Buddhists go to an extreme in this 
particular ; they sometimes devote themselves to the prac¬ 
tice of Dhyana or meditation in such a manner as to produce 


i Compare the remark of Beyle—' 11 the end to which Plotinus directed 
his thoughts was to unite himself to the Great God ; he attained it by 
tlio unithe method of the Quletists .”—Critical Viet., ait. Plotinus. 
Mow the uuitive method spoken of is precisely that of the Buddhists 
“ wou yili rim,’’ “not one single reflection’’— i.e., shut out all active 
thought, and by a passive absorption the soul is rapt into the 
Divine essence. 

* Baring Gould, 367. 
s Shiu-chi-kwao, Preface. 







mental imbecility, or wo might term ilf perhaps mental 
paralysis : they use various methods in the practice of it to 
secure, as they think, the desired effect, just as the Quietists 
in the fourteenth century used similar methods to produce 
the same result. u The hesychasts or Quietists of Mount 
Athos, we are told, in accordance with the proscription of 
their early Teachers, said there was a Divine light hid in the 
soul, and they seated themselves daily in some retired 
corner and fixed their eyes steadfastly for a considerable 
time upon the middle of their belly or navel, and in that 
situation they boasted that a sort of Divine light beamed 
forth upon them from the mind itself, which diffused through 
their souls wonderful delight, 1 and on this account they 
were called O^aXoyjrv^p^ 2 

So Chi-Kai, 3 in the section of his work on meditation, 
lays down the following rules:—“ At the time of entering 
Dhyana (i. e., meditation) the body ought to bo properly at 
rest: the first thing is to arrange the legs; then tho clothes 
must be properly adjusted ; next the hands rnbst be placed 
in an easy position; the spine upright; the head straight; 
the nose exactly plumb with the navel, neither awry nor 
higher or lower.” And again, “ The first requirement for 
the attainment of Samadhi is to bind tho influences of the 
heart by confining one’s attention to some fixed point, as 
the middle of the navel, not permitting any suggestion to 
divert the attention from that one thing. Hence tho 
Scripture says —Bind the attention (heart) so that it can¬ 
not escape, as one binds an ape with a chain.” Again, 
we are told “that the first principle of the Quietists was 
that the soul must make no reflections, and make use of 
tho will by an internal recollection and a contemplation 

. .. 1 v ’ \ ./ w _ ’ •’ 4 •, * v 

1 Compare the remark of Bigandet (p. 446, Legend of the Burmese 
Buddha ), “the third stage of meditation is that >f Piti, or a. sort of 
mental delectation ; the fourth is Suka. or perfect and permanent plea¬ 
sure and inward delight. 1 ’ 

2 Mosheim, cap. v, part ii, century xiv. 

3 Chi Kai in the “ Shiu Chi-lvwan,” part ii. 
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which they call acquired.” 1 Again, “ The Quietists by their 
doctrine exclude all reflection.” 3 Again, 3 “The contem¬ 
plative soul views God by a light which is the Divine 
essence, and even the soul is that Divine light itself. 
The soul ceases to be in the existence which in its own 
Nature properly belonged to it. It is changed, trans¬ 
formed, swallowed up in the Divine Being, and flows 
into the ideal Being, 4 which it had in the Divine Being 
from all eternity.” These quotations might be multiplied, 
if necessary • but the conclusion we may already draw, 
is, that the “ medi tatio n” of the Buddhist, the aim of which 
was to exclude all active thought, was to a great extent 
identical with that of the Quietists. This, then, is the 
aspect of Buddhism regarded as a Religious Belief. 

Before concluding these remarks there are two observa¬ 
tions yet to be made. First, with respect to the possibility 
of there being any religious element, strictly so called, in a 
system which is declared to be Atheistic. 5 Doubtless the 
true definition of Religion, both as to the meaning of the 
word, and also with respect to the principle, character, and 
privilege it represents, is “ the binding of the soul to God 
by Love.” But is the word always so used ? Is it not fre- 
. .v * > v quoii fly confined to the narrow sense of “ attachment to a 
system, or to a church or creed?” In these latter senses 
the term may strictly be applied to Buddhism. And even 
with respect to the highest meaning of the word—“the 
binding of the soul to God”—although Buddhism is con¬ 
fessedly ignorant of the existence of a Supreme Personal God, 
it by no means follows that it is an “ atheistic system”; it 
does not deny the existence of “Lords many and Gods 

1 Bernard PIcquart, vol. i, 275. c Jb. 

3 John Rusbrok, quoted as above. 

4 Compare the Dharmakava oi the Buddhists. * 

5 u The idea of a Supreme Being is nowhere mentioned by Buddha : 
in the course of his religious disputations with the Brahmans he combats 
the notions of a God, coolly establishing the most crude Atheism” 
(BigandeL, p. 2, n). Perhaps if the Bishop had said “he combated 
their notions of a God, 1 * it would have been nearer the fact of the ease. 
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satisfied with any idea of “ God” that includes in it im- 
peraanency or defect of any sort, and that “personality” is 
a defect, 1 for it individualises the subject of it, and that 
which is “individual” cannot be universal, and therefore 
cannot be God, Buddhism, in fact, declares itself ignorant 
of any mode of personal existence compatible with the idea 
of spiritual perfection, and so far it is ignorant of God. But 
still, there are strange approaches made to the truth. There 
is something , at any rate, existing, which is independent of 
accidents or conditions; and, whatever that is, to it the 
Buddhist looks as the ultimate condition of all Being. 
However imperfect this apprehension of Truth may be, 
we repeat, it is an approach to the Truth. 

But it is also said that the Buddhist can have no real hope 
or aim in life or in death, as his utmost expectation here¬ 
after is extinction or annihilation. If this were so, the 
system would be indeed a hideous one. 2 But it appears that 
the idea of “annihilation” as the equivalent of Nirvana 
must be confined (if at all) to one period only in the history of 
the system,and that period one during which scholastic refine¬ 
ment sought to explain or define that which is, in its very 
nature, incapable of definition, viz,, the condition of the In¬ 
finite ; for, all along, Buddhism assumes that the same con¬ 
dition awaits the “ emancipated soul” as is enjoyed by the 
Supreme Mind; and hence the constant reference to the 
state of the soul that has “ gone across” (paramit&) to that 
shore where there is no “ birth or death.” This state, 
because it admits of no positive definition, is described 
“via remotirmis/^ i. c by stripping from it every conceivable 


1 I am here speaking of Primitive Buddhism. In the last develop¬ 
ment of the system, u Personality” is declared to be one of the diarac- 
toiistics of Nirvana. Vide the Pari nirvana Sutra, passim. 

- C’est la un systdme hkleux j’en conviens; mais c’est im systeme 
parfai ten ient consequent, II n’y a pas trace de fidee de Dieu dans 
le Buddhisme entier, hi au debut, in au terme.” Le Bonddha et sa 
Religion, p. iv. 

a Dionysius the Arcopagite, and from him all the schoolmen, assign 
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imperfection, find the process is carried to such an extent, 
by the subtle logic of the schools, that at length nothing 
is left for the mind to lay hold of; and this is the annihila¬ 
tion spoken of. 

But in the earliest and latest schools there is a different 
complexion given to the idea of Nirvana. In the first 
period, the thought seems to have been simply confined to a 
| state of rest-—rest orjgcape fr om a ll possib le sorrow ; and 
to this state, without attempting to describe br~define it, 
Buddha directed his followers to aim. In the latest school, 
the idea of Nirv&na w;is “restoration to the True con dition of 
Being.” It would be tedious to bring proofs of this, for many 
of the latest works or Sfttras consist of the one idea, that 
there is but one Nature, to which all other Natures must in the 
end return; and this “return” or “ ultimate union” is the per¬ 
fection of the one Nature of Buddha. 

So far we have thought it right to direct the attention of 
tho reader to the consideration of Buddhism as a Religion; for 
it seems that as yet the subject has scarcely been treated in a 
comprehensive manner, in view of the whole development 
of the system; and it is necessary, before appealing' to 
original authorities, to be familiar with the general outline 
of the subject. 

The method I propose to adopt in the following extracts, 
is to gather first of all, from the Gatlias or verses scattered 
in various works, and which certainly are of great antiquity, 
such primitive ideas of the object and principles of this 
Religion as they will fairly provide, and then proceed to 
translate several works which, from evidence of a strong 
character, may be accepted as embodying the earliest ideas 
contained in this system of Belief. 


three ways by which we are to frame our ideas of the Nature of Ood, 
riz., viam eausalitatis, viam emmentiaa, viain recnotionis. Scott’s Chris¬ 
tian Life, p. #06. 
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PRIMITIVE IDEAS. 

1. The four Truths 1 form the basis of ancient Buddhism. 
They are mot with in every Buddhist compilation 2 known to 
us. They are these: 1. The reality of misery; 2. The ! 
cause of its aggregation; 3, The possibility of its destruc- 1 
tion ; 4. The means requisite. 

In a Chinese glossary appended to tho Breviary of the 
Shamans, these Truths are thus explained. “ The four 
great Truths (sse ti), by observing which the Sravaka 
( Shin g-wen) may reach his reward, are these. To know 
the truth that misery (Dukha) exists and is ever accu- ! 
mulating, resolutely^ TiT* atm af Tts ^destruction^ by devotion 
to wisdom. To know that by destroying the cause of accu¬ 
mulation and so removing the cause of misery, deliverance 
may be obtained—those are the four Truths of the Sravaka.” 3 

A G&fcha, 4 common to all the schools, is that well 
known one given in tlie Manual of Buddhism , p. 196, 
beginning “ Ye dhamma.” This contains tho pith of Sakya’s 
Doctrine, as given by Asvajit 5 to Sariputra, and also to 
Mugalan (or M&udgaly&yana): it is found iri the notes 
appended to tho Memorials of Tathdgata , by Wong Puh 
(Aphorism 7 7). “ One day, as Sariputra (Shi-li-fuh), was 

passing along the road, he met Asvajit (Ma-shing) carrying 
his staff and alms bowl, his garments clean and properly 
arranged, his gait slow and digniiied. Pleased at the cir¬ 
cumstance, he asked him, saying, “ Who is your master ?” 
Asvajit replied, “The Great Shaman Buddha, 6 he is my 

1 Chatur ftrya satyani. 

2 Spence Hardy, M. B., 496; Bigandet, p. 144; Burnouf, Introd., 629; 
Wa&ilief (from the Chinese of Vasunritra), p. 224. 

3 The “ four truths” will be illustrated in the next section. 

* This Gatha i3 very frequently found printed on slips of paper, and 
placed in the middle of the small “Josses” or u idols” found in Chinese 
Temples. 

6 Asvajit, we must remember, was one of the five men converted in 
the Deer Park, and therefore one of the earliest of Buddha's disciples. 

6 Compare the Southern Title, “ Maha Savnanakodam.” 
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master.” Again he asked, “ What Law does he teach ?" 
To which replied, “ I am but just converted” (the 
disciple of a day), “ and cannot l'ecollecb much. But, in 
brief, one Gatha may exhibit his Doctrine, and it is this— 

“ The origin (birth) of all things is the result of cause ; 

The cessation of existence likewise results from cause. 

T, Buddha, the Great Sramana, 

Ever declare this to be the Truth.” 

lu other words, this Gatha teaches us the Truth that birth 
and death result from cause; and to find out that cause and 
destroy it is the secret of attaining to that state of existence 
in which there is neither 44 birth nor death,” in other words, 
the permanent state of Being' known as Nirvana. 

Another Gatha, generally connected with the former, 1 
beginning “ Sabba papassa,” is met with in Chinese works. 
It forms the text and groundwork of the treatise of Chi 
Kai, called “ Sian Chi Kwan”; this Gatha 2 is undoubtedly 
of a very primitive character. 

44 Scrupulously avoiding all wicked actions; 

Keverently performing all virtuous ones ; 

Purifying this intention from all. selfish ends: 

This is the doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

There is another allusion to the primitive Doctrine of Bud¬ 
dhism in the 67th Section of the first Kiouen of the Surafi- 
gama Sutra. “At this time, Tathagata, unfolding his beauti¬ 
fully soft and silky hand, displayed his five-circled lingers, 
and continued bis discourse thus for the instruction of 
Ananda and the Great Congregation. 4 When I first arrived 

i Vide Spence Hardy, J/./jfc, 196, n. 

" This Gatha is thus rendered by Spence Hardy. 44 This is the advice 
of the Buddhas: avoid all demerit; obtain all merit; cleanse the mind 
from all evil desire.” It is thus translated by Csoraa Korosi:— 
u !No vice is to be committed; 

Every virtue must be perfectly practised; 

The mind must be brought under entire subjection : 

This is the commandment of Buddlnu” 
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at complete inspiration, on the occasion of my preaching 
in the Deer Park, for the sake of Adjnata and the other 
mendicants, my words were those: ‘ All creatures fail to 
obtain Supreme Wisdom and the condition of a Rabat, from 
the deception of the u guest” and the “ dust” troubles/ 
Which of you, at that time, iu consequence of my instruc¬ 
tion, arrived at the condition of sanctity you now enjoy ? 

f Then Kaundinya, rising from his seat, addressed .Buddha, • 
and said: “ I, who am now so old, of all in the great 
assembly, alone obtained the name of c saved’; and it was 
because I understood the comparisons of tho ‘ guest/ and 
c dust* that I obtained the fruit of Salvation. 

e World-honour’d one I 1 your comparison was this: that 
as a traveller takes up his quarters at an inn, and having* 
rested and refreshed himself, sets out again on his weary 
journey, and has no leisure to Pest or remain fixed (so is 
Man in his Natural condition); whereas the true master of 
the house moves not from the place of his abode. So, that 
which is impermanent and unfixed is like the traveller, but 
that which is fixed we call the Master of the House; this is 
the parable of the Guest. 

c And again, as in the case of a clear sky, when the bright \ 
Sun is shining, a ray of light perchance enter? through a \ 
crack in a. door, and spreading its brightness in the space 
through which it passes, exhibits all the particle's of dust in 
commotion; as to the dust, its nature is commotion and 
uurest, hut as to the space in which the particles move, 
its Nature is Kest; so also is the condition of man in the 
condition of unrest and permanency (Nirv&na)/” 

From the above extract we may gather that tho primitive 
doctrine of Buddhism centred in this idea of change and of. 
Rest, and that the aim of its Founder was to induce men to 
seek the condition of Rest and fixity, found in the practice 

1 This title is very commonly applied fco Buddha. It is rendered by 
Prof. Julien “ LokadjySchtha,” but it seems to me to be merely a 
Chinese form of the title of Vishnu “ Jan&rddaua” Vide Vishnu 
Parana, p. 19, n. 
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of the Precepts, in other words, “ Peace” resulting from 
moral Purity. 

At the end of the Chinese version of the Pmtimokslia, we 
find several Gathas of the same simple and unvarnished 
character. 

“ Patience and resignation is the one Road ; 

Buddha has declared no better path exists : 

The disciple who is angry or impatient 
Cannot really be called a Shaman.” 

A similar sentiment occurs in the following Gathas taken 
from the work of Chi Kai, before alluded to 


“ What is it puts ail end to peace and joy ? 
What is it overthrows all self-possession? 
What is it, like a poisonous root, 


Destroys all virtue of the heart and life? 


To which Buddha replied— 


u Destroy anger and there will be Rest; 
Destroy anger and there will be Peace , 
Anger is the poisonous Hoot 


Which overthrown the growth of virtue. 


But again we have, ft t the end th© work before named 
(the Pratim&ksha), traditional records respecting the teach¬ 
ing of tho former Buddhas— 

u As a man whose eyes are enlightened 
Is able to clear away every obstruction in his path, 

So the man whose mind is illuminated 
Is able to avoid the evils of Life.” 


(Vipasyin Tathftgata). 



u Without complaint, without envy; 
Continuing in tho practice of the Precepts; 
Knowing the way to moderate appetite *, 
Ever joyous, without any weight of care; 
Fixed and over advancing in virtue: 

This is the doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 


(Sikliin Tat lift gata). 
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Again 


41 As the butterfly alights on the flower 
And destroys not its form or its sweetness, 

But taking a sip, forthwith departs, 

So the mendicant follower of Buddha 
Takes not nor hurts another’s possessions, 

Observes not another man’s actions or omissions, 
l ooks only to his 

Takes care to observe if this is correct or not.” 

(Wessabhu Tath&gata). 


44 The heart, scrupulously avoiding all idle dissipation, 
Diligently applying itself to the Holy Law of Buddha, 
Letting go all lust and consequent disappointment, 
Fixed and unchangeable, enters on Nirvana.” 


(Krakusanda Tathagata). 


Again— 

44 Practising no evil way; 

Advancing in the exercise of virtue; 

Purifying both mind and will; 

Tins is the Doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

(Ivonagamana Tat-hagata). 


Again* 


44 The man wlxo guards his mouth with virtuous motive, 
And cleanses both his mind and will, 

Permits his body to engage in nothing wrong; 

This is the triple purification, 

To attain to which, 

Is the full Doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 


(Kasyapa Tathagata). 


From these G&thas, which might be extended, it seems 
plain that the primitive Doctrine of Buddhism addressed it¬ 
self to the consideration of the question of the existence of 
sorrow (moral evil) and the mode of deliverance from it, and 
to this alone. And the earliest idea of Nirv&na seems to 
have included in it .;o moro than the enjoyment of a state of 
Rest, consequent on the utter extinction of all causes of 
sorrow. 
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THE FOUR TRUTHS. 

2. The confession of belief known as the “ four Truths” 
formed., as wo have already observed, the basis of Primitive 
Buddhism. It was so regarded by every sect and school 
throughout the various changes or developments which the 
system underwent. Accordingly, we are not surprised to 
■find it dwelt upon at some length in one of the latest of the ex¬ 
panded SlHras known as the Maha pari nirvana Sutra. This 
production, which is evidently the same as the Mah& pari 
nibbana Suita of Ceylon, 1 seems to contain an exposition of 
the Buddhist Faith when it was lapsing into Vaishnava 
worship. The four characteristics of Nirvana are in this 
work stated to bo permanence, personality, joy, purity ; 
and the entire universe to be one with the Nature of 
Buddha, excepting the Daityas, 2 the enemies of Vishnu; 
the aim being evidently to show the existence of a universal 
spirit (Ilari), which is, in fact, the belief in Vishnu, in the 
12th Kiouen of this work we meet with the following ac¬ 
count of the subject of the present consideration. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, there is a Confession of Faith (Shing 
hing) known as the four sacred Truths—sorrow, accumula¬ 
tion, destruction, the way. These are the four. Kasyapa! 
Sorrow; that is, the distinction known as pressure from ex¬ 
ternal suffering. Accumulation; that is, the distinction 
known as life-growth. Destruction; that is, the distinction 
known as the extinction resulting in Perfect Best (Nirv&na). 
Tho way; that is, the distinction known as the Great 
Vehicle. Again, illustrious one, we may define sorrow as 
the characteristic of the Present; accumulation as the cha¬ 
racteristic of revolution; destruction as the characteristic 
of rejection; and the way as the characteristic of the means 
by which this rejection operates. Again, illustrious one, 

* Burnouf, Lotus , 291, 339, etc. 

3 So, at least, I take the expression yih-tchen-tai (often written tchen- 
tai). Yih-tchen-tai corresponds to the Sanscrit u ktyantika," and this 
refers to the “ infinite” wickedness of the Daityas. 
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Sorrow has three characteristics: the sorrow of pain (arising 
froin birth, decay, and death); the sorrow of Life (conduct, 
or the sequence of existence); the sorrow of Ruin or perdi¬ 
tion (in Hell). Accumulation; that is, the twenty-five 
bhuvanas or places of existence. Destruction ; that is, the 
destruction of these twenty-five places. The Way; that is, 
the repose and perfect illumination resulting from practising 
the Precepts. Again, illustrious disciple, sorrow may bo 
defined as the result or reward of an imperfect observance 
of the Law; accumulation, as the causes which lead to such 
a result or reward; destruction, as the result or reward of a 
perfect observance of the Law; and the Way, as the causes 
which lead to sacli a result. Again, illustrious disciple, 
there are eight distinct kinds or marks of sorrow : they are 
—1. Birth; 2. Old ago; 3. Disease; 4. Death; 5. The re¬ 
moval of that which is loved; 6. The presence of that 
which is disliked; 7. The inability of obtaining that which 
is sought; 8. The five skandhasA Living in continual sub¬ 
jection to these sorrows is called accumulation. The absence 
of such necessity is called destruction. Whilst the posses¬ 
sion of the ten powers (dasabalas), the four intrepidities, 
the three powers of recollection (trividyas), and great Mercy 
—this is called the Way. Now, illustrious one, with respect 
to the first sorrow, viz., Birth, there aro five steps or degrees 
in this also. 1. Conception; 2. Quickening; 3. Growth; 
4. Parturition; 5. Classification as to species. With respect 
to old age, there aro two divisions of this sorrow. 1. Con¬ 
stantly thinking about old age; 2. Actual decrepitude of 
body. Again, there are two other modes of considering 
this sorrow, viz., 1. As to the increasing advance of age; 
and 2. As to the loss and destruction of faculties. Such is 
old ago. What, then, about the third sorrow, viz., Disease? 
Disease is sometimes spoken of as the poisonous snake of 
the four elements, which no power can heal or overcome. 
It may be regarded under two aspocts, body disease and 

1 Compare the account given by Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, 
p. 496. 
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mind (heart) disease. As to the first, there are five sorts of 
body disease. 1. Caused by water; 2. Caused by wind; 3. 
Caused by h«at; 4. Miscellaneous; 5. Accidental (such as 
falling down, or cutting oneself, or the result of diabolical 
influence). Of mind disease there are four kinds. 1. Un- 
duo excitement.; 2. Undue fear; 3. Undue sorrow; 4. 
Darkness and unbelief (delusion). Again, illustrious dis¬ 
ciple, there are throe aspects under which we may regard 
both body and mind disease. 1. As the result of Karma; 
2. As resulting from the inability to put away or avoid evil 
destiny (or influence); 8. Congenital or constitutional infirmi¬ 
ties (resulting from elemental causes, and known by various 
names, as heart disease, liver disease, etc., etc.) So much 
about disease; and now' ns to 'the sorrow called death. 
Death is just putting off one's body, and may be spoken of 
U As the death which naturally comes when life is .worn 
out; 2. As death resulting from external influences. Again, 
there is a spiritual and a natural death ; the first consisting 
in reviling the Caw of Buddha, or breaking the command¬ 
ments; the latter being the breaking up of th(j five skandhas. 
Again, with respect to the,fifth sorrow, viz., the removal of 
that which is loved, this consists in the loss of pleasures 
resulting from the decay of tho animal life (the five skandhas), 
and may be spoken of as relating to men or to Ddvas. 
Again, with respect to the sixth, sorrow, viz., the presence 
of that which is disliked, this may be reforred to the sorrows 
attending a birth in Hell, or as a Prcfca, Or as a brute boast. 
Again, with respect to the sorrow spoken of as inability to 
obtain that which is sought, this may relate either to failure 


to obtain any coveted position in life, or-failure to gain the 
reward of supposed merit (in another life). And the last 
sorrow, which is spoken of as tho heaped-up skandhas, con¬ 
sists in the presence of all the former. Such, then, Kasyapa, 
are the eight sorrows, of which the origin and source is to 
be found in ‘ Birth.' With respect to old age, tho DSvos 
and Buddha are purely exempt from this, but men may or 
may not experience it. But in all the three worlds ‘ birth' 
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is certain, and is therefore characterised as the origin and 
fount of evil. And yet men are so beclouded, that they 
actually covet and desire birth, whilst they hate and detest 
old age and death. But with the Bodhisatwas it is not so, 
for they observe that it is this priority of ‘ birth* that leads 
to the after sorrow. Kasyapa ! it is just as if there were a 
woman who came to a certain man's house, a woman of 
elegant form and lovely beyond comparison ; her body 
adorned with every decoration and costly ornament. The 
Master of the house having seen her, immediately sends to 
ask her name and her family, to which she replies that sho 
is a Goddess, and her name is Merit (Kung till). The 
Master again demands why sho had come to his poor abode. 
To which she replies, I have come that T may give you 
every kind of precious treasure— gold and silver, gems and 
pearls of every sort, elephants and horses, chariots and 
slaves. The Master ha ving heard it, his heart is filled with 
exultation, he dances for joy, and his happiness knows no 
bounds. ' What blessedness is minc,^ he says, ( that you 
should have come to me, and found out my poor abode.' 
Then he honours her with incense and flowers, and pays 
her every kind of worship. 

“ But, in the meantime, at liis gate he beholds another woman, 
her appearance revolting and hideous; her garments worn and 
bedaubed with filth; her skin haggard and wrinkled, and of a 
sickly white colour. On seeing her, he demands also her name 
and family; to which she replies, 'My name is "Blackness and 
darkness.” n Again he asks why she is called by such a 
name; to which she answers, ' To whatever place I go, rny 
office is to destroy and consume whatever wealth or costly 
gems there are in the abode.' On hearing this, the Master 
forthwith draws his sword and speaks thus : * Be off! and 
that at once ! for if not, I will kill you.' The woman, in 
reply, says: ' How very foolish and deluded you are ! utterly 

1 The expression simply means “Dark,” and is probably a translation 
of the Sanscrit Kiila, which in one sense means “ Darkness” and in 
r> nothcr u Time” or u the God of Death.” 
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without wisdom!’ The Master replies,‘ What mean you hy 
those words “delusion” and “wisdom?”’ The woman 
answers: ‘ She who is now in your house is my sister; I 
ever accompany her wherever she goes, and we dwell 
together. If you drive me from your door, you must expel 
her also.’ The Master forthwith returns within his house, 
and addresses the Goddess Merit thus: ‘Outside my door is 
a woman, who says she is your sister; is it true or not ?’ 
The Goddess Merit replies: ‘ It is true, indeed; she is my 
sister; wo over accompany one another, and dwell together; 
never yet have we boen parted; wherever we dwell, I ever 
bring good, but she ever brings evil. I ever cause gam, 
she ever contrives ruin; if you love me, you must also lovo 
her; if you reverence and worship me, you must reverence 
her also.’ Tho Master, on this, replies at once, Mf the 
case bo even thus, I will have neither of you with me ; you 
may both of you depart as soon as you please.’ On this, 
the two women, hand in hand, return from whence they 
came; on which ijie Master of the Mouse, beholding 
tlieir departure, is filled with joy, and exceedingly glad. 
Then tho two women, going side by side, come to a certain 
poor man’s house, who, when he sees them, is glad, and 
forthwith asks them, as a fayom, from that moment to 
take up their, abode and ever dwell with him. Then the 
Goddess Merit said, ‘ We have just been driven away from 
yonder house. What, then, can induce you to invite ns 
within to dwell with you?’ To which the poor man replied, 
‘ Because your presence, O Goddess, will ever remind me of 
your sister, and, thinking of her, I shall pay her reverence ; 
this is why I ask you to dwell with me.’ 

“Kasya.pa! even so it is with the Bddhisatwa Mah&satwa: 
he desires not birth even as a God, because birth ovei 
brings with it old age, disease, and death. Whereas fool¬ 
ish men, not knowing the after-grief which comes from 
these, are ever coveting life which must result in death. 

"Again, Kasyapa, we may compare the cast: to tho 
young child of a Brahman, who, being pressed with hunger. 
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and seeing a man in the middle of some filth with a, mango 
(arnra.) in his hand, immediately goos and takes it. This 
being witnessed by a person of prudence, he chides the boy 
and says ' You are a Brahman ! your caste requires of you 
purity; how dare you, then, take that dirty fruit from the 
middle of the filth?’ To which the boy replies, red with 
shame and confusion, ' I indeed was not going to eat it, 1 
was going to wash it clean and put it back on the stalk 
from which it was taken/ The prudent man then speaks to 
him thus; 'Foolish boy! even if you were to take it back to 
its stem, it would never grow/ 

" Illustrious disciple ! the Bodhisatwa Maliasatwa is even 
thus ! Ho deals thus with this matter of Birth, he neither 
takes it nor lets it go ; and so, like that prudent man who 
chid the boy, he also chides those pretended philosophers 
who love life bub hate death, and would try to join the fruit 
once plucked to its parent stem again. 

" Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to a man 
seated at the head of four cross ways with a large vessel 
full of food, of beautiful colour, odour, and taste, desirous 
to sell it. At thi3 time, a man coming from a distance, 
being very hungry and famished, seeing this desirable food, 
so beautiful in colour, aiid of exquisite odour and taste, 
coming up to the man, inquires 'What is this V The mer¬ 
chant replies 4 This is very superior food, as you see from 
its colour and flavour and scent; by eating this you get 
beauty and strength, you will never hunger or thirst any 
more, you will bo as one of the Gods. It only has one 
’ drawback, which is called ''impermanency’’ (life-ending)/ 
The traveller, hearing this, begins to think, ' if I do not 
avail myself of this chance of getting beauty and strength, 
and being like a God, at any rate I shall not be subject to 
dcyith’j and then he addresses the Merchant, 'having eaten 
this food, rind so become subject to death, tell me, I pray 
you, what roal good I shall do myself by buying it ?* To 
whom the merchant replied, 'You are a wise man in declin¬ 
ing the purchase. It is only foolish men, who don’t know 
these things, that trade with me, and covet to cat/ 
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“ Illustrious disciple/tlio case i s even so with the Bodhi- 
satwa Mah&satwa; lie neither desires to bo born in Heaven, 
nor to inherit beauty or strength, nor to be as one of the 
Gods. And why ? Because, with it all, he cannot escape 
all the sorrows of bodily suffering and mental pain. 1 Where¬ 
as the pretended philosophers of the world, foolish and de¬ 
luded men, follow after modes of life, deeply enamoured of 
the idea, not remembering that the consequence of Birth 
must be old age, disease, and death. 

“■ Again, illustrious disciple, we may compare the case to 
a poisonous tree, the root and branches of which are deadly 
throughout. Yea, the very flowers and fruit! So, also, is 
Birth in either of the twenty-five.Bhuvanas, whore life, de¬ 
pendent on the five skandhas, is enjoyed; all such life is 
poisonous and deadly as the Tree in question. 

<{ Again, Kasyapa, the caso is like a pile of filth, there 
may be little or ranch, but the smell of it is equally disgust¬ 
ing. So,’ illustrious disciple, is the question of Birth, be it 
we live for 80,000 years, or only for the brief span of ten 
years ; yet is our life nothing but sorrow. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, wo may compare the case to the exist¬ 
ence of a deep abyss, above which some foliage is spvead, 
along its side thoro is growing ambrosial fruit, by tasting 
which our life may extend to a thousand years, free from all 
disease, at rest and in the enjoyment of every happiness! 
The foolish men and pretended philosophers desire, there¬ 
fore, to taste this fruit, not knowing that beneath there lies 
a fathomless abyss. They advance, therefore, to pluck it; 
in a moment their foothold is gone ! they are hurled down 
tho chasm and die. But the prudent man, having got 
knowledge of tho place, lets go all desire and hurries from, 
the spot. Illustrious disciple, the case is even thus with the 
B&dhi satwa Mahasatwa; he does not even desire to secure 
birth in heaven, much less upon earth ! Whereas the pre¬ 
tended philosophers risk even birth in Hell, for the hope 
of birth in Heaven, which after all they may not attain to. 

’ Dukha and daurmanaaya, Colebrooke, p. 255. 
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rf Kasyapa, by such comparisons (avidanas) as those., and 
countless others, we may gather the truth that Birth is an 
unmitigated sorrow. In this way, therefore, the Bodhisatwa 
Mahasatwa regards tho first Sorrow of birth. 

Kasyapa, say then, huw does ho regard the Sorrow of' 
old age? Now, old ago is just that power which suppresses 
the vital spirits, saps the strength, enfeebles the memory, 
embitters our joys, and brings every sort of physical weak¬ 
ness and defect with it. Kasyapa, the case may be compared 
to that of a Lake or Tank of water, in which every kind of 
beautiful lily grows, the opening petals of which cause the 
sweetness of the flowers to be diffused everywhere; very 
desirable and much admired are they ! When suddenly tho 
heavens rain down hailstones in torrents and destroy them 
all! 

“ Such, illustrious disciple, is old age ! Again, Kasyapa, 
the case may be compared to tho King of a country, who 
has one minister of extreme ability, thoroughly acquainted 
with the rules of military operations. Against this King 
one of the neighbouring monarchs rises in rebellion. He 
will no longer obey, and desires to cast off the yoke. Tho 
King forthwith dispatches this wise minister against him, to 
subduo the rebellion. But, alas ! before lie reaches the 
scene of operations, he is himself captured and brought 
before the King, his Master's enemy. Even so it is with 
old age ; like an enemy it takes captive our strength and 
our beauty, and drags us into the presence of tho Monarch 
Death. 

“Again, Kasyapa, tho case may be compared to a chariot 
whose axle has snapped in two ! What further use can such 
a thing be ? Even so with old age, it makes us as cumber 
in the world. 

c< Again, Kasyapa, tho case may bo compared to the 
house of a rich man* It is filled with every kind of costly 
ornament and treasure—gold, silver, gems of every kind. 
But with aU this there is a constant dread of thieves, who 
may enter into the house, carry all off, and leave it empty. 
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Such is the case with the strength and beauty of man! The 
thief, old age, is at the door; he will carry ail away, and 
leave us utterly reft of all ! 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that of a 
poor man, who covets to possess some delicate food or soft 
clothing. There it is, placed in his sight, but how to obtain 
it he knows not. Even so, illustrious disciple, it is with old 
age; although there be the covetous heart, and the strong 
desire to participate in the joys of wealth, yet tho very 
desires rob us of the prey, aud we cannot obtain it. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may bo compared to that of 
the Land Tortoise, which in its heart is ever longing for tho 
water ! So, illustrious disciple, when a man has been left 
by old ago withered and dry, ho ever delights to think of 
the delights ho enjoyed in the days of his beauty and 
strength. 

te Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to tho 
Autumn Moon, at which time all the Lilies, and whatever 
else that should delight the eye and the sense, lie dead 
and seared. So it is old ago sears and withers that in 
which men delight, beauty and strength. 

a Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that of 
the sweet melon, (?) the outside of which having been eaten, 
the inside seeds have no flavour or taste. So it is with old 
age, the years of beauty and strength being passed, there 
is no longer any pleasurable desire; neither a desire to 
become a disciple, nor to read the Scriptures, nor to practise 
meditation. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the full 
moon, which at night diffuses its splendour in every quarter; 
but when the day comes, it dies out and is gone. Illustrious 
disciple, such is the case of man. When young he is 
graceful and elegant—his form aud his face, joyous and 
beautiful; but when old ago comes on, his appearance and 
his spirit, how withered and gone ! 

“ Again, Kasyapi, tho case may be compared to that of a 
Kingdom, ruled by u Monarch according to the strictest 
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laws of integrity and justice; the people under reasonable 
government; and the King given to tender and loving ways. 
All at once an hostile kingdom invades and breaks up the 
peaceful government of the first, scatters and destroys all 
vestiges of right rule. Then the people, seeing what has 
happened, possessed of a broken heart, exclaim, Great 
King ! our day is gone ; right rule and government are at 
an end; there is no help for the people; what a day may 
produce ! that we should have come to this !’ Such, illus¬ 
trious disciple, is the power of old age ! 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to that o! a 
Lain]). So long as the oil lasts, there is light; but when 
that is exhausted, there is no further power of illumination. 
Such is tho case of man, whilst the vigour of beauty and 
youth last : then there is strength ; but when that is gone, 
all falls to decay. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to a dried- 
up River, which can he no further profit to man or beast, 
A sura or winged bird; or to a tree on the steep side ol a 
river, which the first violent wind uproots ; or to a broken 
chariot; or to a new-born child, which disregards tho con¬ 
cerns of men. Thus, old age is utterly careless about the 
matters of men’s anxiety. By these and a thousand other 
comparisons, we may understand the great sorrow of old 
aero. Thus it is the Bodhisatwa Mahasatwa regards this 
sorrow; but let me ask, Kasyapa, how docs ho regard the 
sorrow of Disease ? 

“ First, of all, it may be compared to the hail which pours 
down and destroys the crops and tho corn; so disease 
destroys all the elements of comfort and Rest. Again, 
Kasyapa, it may be compared to tho case of a man whoso 
heart is possessed with a constant dread and anxiety about 
coming evil; or to a man of graceful appearance, who, 
being unfaithful to his King, in extorting for the gratifica¬ 
tion'of the Queen the contributions of the people, is sud¬ 
denly discovered, and is blinded in ono eye, and one ear cut 
off, and one hand and foot : how different, then, Ms appear- 
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anoe and how despised in the eyes of men ! Or it may bo 
compared to those various trees which, having produced 
their seed, perish and die ! Or it may be compared to the 
Chakravarttin, who is ever attended by his great military 
adviser; or like-the fish king, or the ant king, or the snail (?) 
king, or the ox king; or to the merchant man, who are per¬ 
petually surrounded by their followers. So it is the mighty 
monarch Death is always accompanied by his minister Dis¬ 
ease, and they cannot be parted.Thus, and in a thousand 

other ways, may'wo illustrate the subject of disease, as it is 
regarded by the Bodhisatwa Mahasatwa ! 

“But now, Kasyapa, with respect to Death. How is this 
regarded by the Bodhisatwa, and to what may it be likened ? 
It is regarded as something which is able to burn up and 
destroy all else. It is like the Fire at the end of the world, 
which consumes the universe, leaving only two Dhyiina 
Heavens undestroyed. Such, illustrious disciple, is the 
power of Death, able to destroy all things, save the Bodhi- 
saiwa, firmly established in the principles of the Great Pari 
Nirvana of the Great Vehicle (Maha yana Mahaparinir- 
vana). 

“Again, Kasyapa, it is like the flood calamity that drowns 
the universe, save only three Dhyana Heavens; so, illustri¬ 
ous disciple, Death destroys all, except, etc. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, it is like the wind calamity, which is 
able to destroy and scatter all things, root and branch, save 
the four Dhy&na Heavens; so, etc. 

“Again, illustrious disciple, Death is like the golden- 
winged bird (Garuda), which is able to carry off and feed 
upon every .kind of fish-dragon, and even gold and silver 
a'nd precious stone/ except the diamond, which it cannot 
digest; such, illustrious one, is the power of Death, able to 
devour every kind of living creature, except the Bodhisatwa, 
firmly dixed in the principles of the Mahayana maMparini r- 
vana.' . 

“ Again, KaSyapa, the case may be compared to a river's 
bank, along which different trees and shrubs are growing; 
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suddenly, the river rises, and by its rapid flow carries every¬ 
thing before it into the great Ocean—all except the supple 
willow, which, by its yielding character, is saved. Illustri¬ 
ous disciple, so all things are carried away into the gi'eat 
sea of Death, except the Bodhisatwa, etc. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the 
power of Karayana, able completely to subdue and destroy 
Iho entire body of champions (Baladevas?), except the great 
wind (Kama?), because there is no possibility of crushing* 
that . So, illustrious disciple, Death, the great Nar&yana, 
is able to destroy and take captive every form of living 
creature, except the Bodhisatwa, etc. 

€< Again, Kasyapa, the case is like that of a man who, 
being in a deadly feud with another, assumes the guise of 
friendship, yet ever follows and tracks the other, desiring to 
kill him; ho, however, by care and watchfulness, takes every 
precaution against his foe, and so the wiles of his adversary 
do not succeed. Illustrious disciple, the great enemy Death 
thus plots against the life of men and all that breathes, but 
he cannot effect his object against the Bodhisatwa, etc. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, the case may be compared to the 
sudden fall of a tempestuous rain, which in a moment 
destroys trees, shrubs, flowers, yea, even gold, silver, and 
eveiy precious substance, except the true Diamond, etc. 

“ Again, it may be compared to tho Garuda, which can 
devour all the Nagas, except those who have taken their 
refuge in Buddha, the Law, and the Church.; so, etc. 

“ Again, it may be compared tojb hg poisonous sama&t of 
Mara (or, that poiaonous.serpent the I)§vil), against which 
there is only one charm, viz., the charm of the star A-kie- 
to; so the poison of Death, which is like that of the scorpion, 
can only be escaped by the Bodhisatwa, etc. 

“ Again, Kasyapa, tho case is like that of a man who, 
having enraged his prince, tries to assuage his anger by 
smooth words and large presents, and thus escape the con¬ 
sequences of the Prince's wrath. But it is not so with 
King Death: no words or gifts can conciliate him; no place 
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is secure from his approach; he walks about night and day; 
his territory has no bounds; there is no need of light or 
sun where ho reigns; he enters the house without passing 
through the door; and whore ho comes there is no escape. 

“Illustrious, by these, and a thousand other comparisons, 
we may exhibit the sorrow called Death, as it is understood 
by the Bbdhisatvva Mahasatwa.” 

, [And in a similar way the subject of the other sorrows is 
exemplified.] 

THE CHARACTER OF NIRVANA. 

3. The question relating to the meaning of the Buddhist 
Nirvana, has always been a vexed one. The learned Colo 
brooke explains it as indicating a -profound c alm ( Essays , 
258); This may be either the calm of unmixed happiness, 
or the calm of perfect apathy. The latter idea, as Cole- 
brooko remarks, can hardly differ from eternal sleep. The 
former, as including the idea of happiness, cannot be a state 
of apathy. Bnrnouf, on the other hand, defines Nirvana, as 
complete extinction, and illustrates the force of the word by 
\ its ideal meaning, “of a fire* or lamp g one o nt** (IntrocL, 
589). This figure of a lamp gone out seems, howevor, to 
point, more to the extinction of personal or individual 
Being, than to the extinction of all Boing. Professor Max 
Mfiller, in his various writings, until recently, lias insisted 
on the correctness of BurnouPs definition; and the opinion 
of YVassilief is to the same effect. 1 Chinese works generally 
defino Nirvana as the condition in which there is neithor 
1 “birth nor death” (won sang sse). There is another 
definition Trecpiently met with, viz., silent-extinction (tsih 
mieh). But as I have stated already, these definitions (which 
belong to the earliest schools) are neither exact nor compre¬ 
hensive. It would bo considered little to the purpose if wo 
argued from the ideal meaning of the word “Heaven,” viz., 

1 He defines Nirvana (§ 93) as complete annihilation (vollstiindigen 
verniohtung). This definition, however, he confines to the earliest 
period. 
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something l ifted or heaved up, to its generally accepted mean- \ 
ing; and yot^ perhaps, we should find it difficult to define what 
wo really understand by the word. Its force must be gathered 
from t he general consent. A nd so we find that there is a general 
agreement respecting the Nirvana of the Buddhists, in their 
own works, viz., that it signifies a condition of B est and of 
Peace. Professor M. Muller has lately expressed a similar opi- f 
niom “ The popular view of Nirvana—as representing the en¬ 
trance of the soul into Best; a subduing of all wishes and de¬ 
sires; indifference to joy and pain, to good and evil, etc.—was, 
in my opinion, the conception of Buddha and his disciples” 
(JJhammapada, p. xlv). With reference to this subject, I. 
proceed to quote from the work already named, and which 
represents the question in its full bearing. 1 

“ Again, there was a Brahmatchari called Basita, who 
resumed the conversation thus: ( Gotama! Is that which you 
call Nirv&na a permanent state of Being or not? Yes, 
Brahmatchari. Basita replied, Gotama, then we may not say 
that Nirvana consists in thu absence of sorrow ? Y es, Brahma¬ 
tchari, it may bo so defined. Basita said, Gotama, there 
are four kinds of condition in the world which are spoken of as 
non-existent: the first, that which is not as yet in being, 
like the pitcher to be made out of the clay; secondly, that 
which, having existed, has been destroyed, as a broken 
pitcher ; third, that which consists in the absence of some¬ 
thing different from itself, as we say the ox is not a horse ; 
and, lastly, that which is purely imaginary as the hair of 
the tortoise, or the horn ot the hare. If, then, by having 
got rid of sorrow we have arrived at Nirvana, Nirvana is 
the same as “ nothingness,” and may be considered as non¬ 
existent ; but, if so, how can you define it as permanence, 
joy, personality, and purity. 

“ Buddha said, Illustrious disciple. Nirvana is of this 
sort, it is not like the pitcher not yet made out of the clay, 
nor is it like the nothingness of the pitcher which has been 
broken ; nor is it like the horn of the hare, nor the hair of 
1 Extract from the Parinirvfena Sutra. Kiouen xxxix, p. 1. 
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the tortoise, something purely imaginary. But it may he 
compared to the nothingness defined as the absence of 
something different from itself. Illustrious disciple, as you 
say, although the ox has no quality of the horse in it, you 
cannot say that the ox does not exist; and though the 
horse has no quality of the ox in it, you cannot say that the 
horse does not exist. Nirvana is just so. In the midst of 
sorrow there is no Nirvana, and in Nirvana there is no 
sorrow. So we may justly define Nirvana as that sort of 
non-existence which consists in the absence of something 
essentially different from itself. 

“Basita replied: Go tarn a, if this is the character of Nirvana, 
viz., that it consists in the absence of something different 
from itself, then (I will assume that it consists)—in the 
absence of permanence, joy, personality, and purity—how 
then, Gotama, can you say that it consists in the possession 
of these very qualities ? 

“Buddha said. Illustrious disciple, what you say as to the 
absence of something different from itself, as constituting 
non-existence, must be limited by the consideration that 
there may be a result following this absence of the one in 
the other that may be just the opposite to non-existence; 
for example, take the ailments to which men are subject— 
fever, flatulence, or cold : for the first, ghee is given as a 
remedy; for the second, oil; for the third, honey. Let me 
ask you, illustrious disciple, with respect to the flatulence 
and the oil : the one does not exist in the other, any more 
than the horse exists in the ox; this, then, is an instance of 
the third kind of nothingness or non-existence to which you 
referred. And so with reference to the other medicines; 
the cold does not exist in the honey, nor the honey in the 
cold. Well, in the same way, there are three moral dis¬ 
eases—covetousness, aversion, delusion ; and for these there 
are three medicines or cures—1. The perception of im¬ 
purity; 2. A heart full of love; 3. A knowledge of the 
nexus of cause and effect. Illustrious disciple, by expelling 
covetousness, there is produced a non-covetous disposition ; 
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by expelling aversion, there is produced a placable disposi¬ 
tion ; and by expelling delusion, there is produced an intel¬ 
ligent state of mind. Yet the three diseases do not co-exist 
in the throe medicines, nor vice versa. Illustrious youth, 
because of this non-existence of the one in the other, we 
come to speak of permanence, joy, personality, and purity, 
as the result of the eradication of the disease. Basita said, 
Tathagata speaks of permanence and non-permanence; but 
what are these? Buddha replied, Illustrious disciple, matter 
(Rupa)is impermanent; getting free from this there is perma¬ 
nence; and so, with respect to all the skandhas down to 
‘ manas/ getting rid of these there i s permanence. Illustrious 
disciple, whatever male or female follower of mine is able to 
realise the impermanence of the five skandhas, ho or she has 
arrived at the condition of permanence. [On which Basita 
is convinced.] 

“Again, there was a Brahrnatchari called Sena, who said: 
Gotama, is there such a thing as ‘ I ’ ? Tathagata remained 
silent. Again he said: Gotama, is there no such thing as * I ’ ? 
Tathagata remained silent. And so a second and a third 
time. Sena then said: Gotama, If there is such a thing as 
‘I,’ it is universally diffused, aud is a definite unity. 1 Gotama, 
why are you silent and answer me not ? Buddha said: 
Sena, do you say that this ‘V is universally diffused? Sena, 
in reply, said: not only I say so, but all wise men are of 
the same opinion. Buddha said : Illustrious youth, if this 
he the case, then surely the whole body of sentient creatures 
existing in the five conditions of life should at one and the 
same time be receiving a common recompense; aud there¬ 
fore you, a Brahrnatchari, should at one time be suffering in 
Hell and enjoying the delight of Heaven. Sena replied: 
Gotama, according to our Law, there are two kinds' of r I’— 
one a corporal, the other an unchangeable personality; it is 
with reference only to the first that we say by doing right 

i Or, it may he translated thus, “ if all living creatures have a per¬ 
sonal existence, every where diffused, then this is what we may call a 
infinite unity” 
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ifc goes to Heaven, and by doing wrong it goes to Hell. 
Buddha replied: Illustrious youth, with respect to this uni¬ 
versally diffused ‘ I ’—what is it? if it is the corporal per¬ 
sonality of which you speak, then it is changeable and iinpoi- 
manont? if it is a bodily nonentity, how can it be universally 
diffused ? Sena replied: Gotama, suppose a house were set on 
fire, and the master escaped, you couldn’t say that when the 
house was burnt the master was burnt; so we say that 
although this bodily ‘V is not permanent, at the time of its 
dissolution the truo ‘ 1’ goes out, and so our conception of 
personality is both an universally diffused substance and 
also a permanent one. Buddha said: According to your 
explanation, this is not possible, for there would be two 
sorts of universal existence: first, that which never changes; 
and secondly, that which is subject to change; and again, a 
material and an immaterial substance. But, in fact, in your 
figure of the house and the master, there is no connection 
between the two ideas; the house and master are quite 
separate and distinct entities, and cannot possibly represent 
two conditions of the same thing. In point of fact, if your 
definition is a true one, and the f I’ be a universally diffused 
existence, then the distinction of father and son, mother and 
daughter, enemy and friend, etc., all disappear; every sen¬ 
tient existence is one and the same. Sena replied: Ido 
not say that all sentient creatures are the same as the ‘ I, 
but what 1 say is all men have one individuality. Buddha re¬ 
plied: If this bo so, then there must be many individualities 
(as there are many men), which is impossible, for, as you said 
before, the ‘I’ is universally di ffused; and, if so, then all crea¬ 
tures must have one common basis of life; and so, whatever 
experience one class of being lias, the same another must 
have; for, if not, I insist the individuality of which you 
speak cannot bo universal. Sena replied : Gotama, the two 
things are unlike: you compare all creatures with the 'I’ of 
which I predicated my thesis, but you cannot do so; and I 
deny that all sentient creatures are thus universally diffused. 
Buddha roplied: But are not all things in common subject 
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to Karma ? Sena replied. Yes. Then in this respect they 
are all one. . What then ! the Karina which inilnonces my 
condition must, on your hypothesis, influence the condition 
of all creatures, and all must obtain the same reward and 
return of their actions. Sena replied : There may be a 
thousand lamps in a house, the wicks all different, but the 
light they give one; so the € I* of which we speak is one, 
but the individuals different. Buddha replied: This will 
not boar examination, for if these different lamps be placed 
in different houses, then the illumination is confined to their 
several limits; but you say the ‘l 3 is a universally diffused 
existence. And again, when the wick of the lamp has 
burnt out, the light disappears ; but this will not hold good 
with your comparison, for the ( V which you compare to the 
light is permanent- 8ena replied: Grotama, you a^e twist¬ 
ing my comparison unfairly, for I did not say there would 
be any light if the wick were used out, I only spoke of the 
light given by the lamp while the wick lasted, and during 
this time I said the light was like the e I * of which we are 
speaking; so that, whether you limit the light to one place 
or not, I repeat my argument is a just one. —Illustrious 
youth, your position is altogether false ; the comparison is 
an inadequate one. You say I deal with it unfairly, but in 
fact it is the result of your own ill-chosen figure, which will 
not bear examination ; you have brought the ruin of your 
argument on yourself. [And much more to the same effect, 
after which the argument is resumed.] S6na rejoined: 
Go tain a, if, as you say, there is no such entity as '1/ who is 
it remembers and thinks ? Buddha answered Sena : If 
there is such an entity as '1/ who is it that forgets? Illus¬ 
trious youth, if it is the ( V that remembers, in what way do 
unwelcome recollections and wicked ones occur to the mind, 
and how is it the ‘V cannot remember what it wants. Sena 
again said: Gotania, if there is no ‘ 1/ who is it sees and 
hears? Buddha said: Illustrious youth, there are six organs 
of sense (indriyas) and six objects of sense (ayatanas) ; by 
tlio harmonious union of each sense with its object is pro- 
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dacod the six species of knowledge. Tlie-o various kinds 
of knowledge owo their several names to a causal concatena¬ 
tion j just as, illustrious youth, we speak of Fire as a unity, 
but in distinction we speak of a wood-fire, or a grass-fire, or 
a dung-fire : so, also, are the various sorts of knowledge m 
the ease of different creatures. For instance, because of the 
eye, and external form (rupa), and light, and desire, we 
have what wo call eye-knowledge. Illustrious youth, this 
oye-knowledge neither resides as an entity in the eye, nor 
the form, nor the light., nor the desire, but in the harmoni¬ 
ous union of the whole; and so throughout the different 
categories of ear-knowledge, taste-knowledge, down to mind- 
knowledge, the case is just the same; every species of 
knowledge results from the harmonious blending of the 
different elements from which it results. If this is the case, 
surely it is wrong to say that' sight’ is the same as ‘ 1/ or 
that touch’ is the same as ‘I.* Therefore, illustrious youth. 


my doctrine is this, that these various kinds of knowledge, 
arid all things that exist in the phoonomenal world (ye 
damma) are as unreal as a phantom. And what do I mean 
bv a phantom? Simply that which in itself has no substan¬ 
tial being, hut only a present and momentary existence, 
which, in its turn, will vanish and cease to be. Illustrious 
youth, we may compare the case to that mixture of milk, 
wheat, honey, ginger, pepper, legume, peach juice, etc., 
which, when thoroughly amalgamated, results in the com¬ 
pound known as the agreeable or delightful food-pellet. 
Hut remove the intimate union, and where is the agreeable 
taste ? So, remove the external and internal union, in the 
formation of our several species of knowledge, and there 
will no longer remain any such entities as ‘ 1, or men, or 
‘teachers/ or ‘doctors/ Sena rejoined: Gotama, if there is 
no such thing as ‘ 1/ why do we use such expressions as ‘ 1 
see/ ‘ I hear,’ ‘ I am sorry/ f I arn glad,’ etc. Buddha re¬ 
plied : Illustrious youth, when we say ‘ 1 see,’ ‘ I. hear/ etc., 
that which we call ‘ F is a mere name or word; and in this 
way, just as men say ‘ I will not see or hear the wicked 
thing you do or say’ where the ‘ I ’ is plainly a mere word. 
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Wo may compare the case, illustrious youth, to the four 
species of troops which compose what is called an army 
(elephants, horses, chariots, infantry). These? four species 
of troops cannot be called ‘one/ and yet they say ‘our army 
is strong/ ‘ our army is victorious*; so it is the union of the 
external and internal produces that which is called the ‘ I 
and so we say ‘I love,* ‘I hate,* ‘I see,* ‘I hear/ etc. Sena 
rejoined: According to your assertion, Gotama, that know¬ 
ledge results from the harmonious union of the external and 
internal, how do you account for the expression, r 1 produce 
a sound by speaking/ and ‘I apprehend the sound uttered*; 
for here there is a separate predication of the f I.* Buddha 
said: Sena, from attachment (trishna) and ignorance (avidya), 
and from the several causes and effects (nidanas) is produced 
Karma. From Karma results Bhava or separate existence, 
and from this is produced every kind of mind (or dispo¬ 
sition); the mind or disposition produces intellectual per¬ 
ception ; this excites the wind (spirit ?) ; the wind, accord¬ 
ing to the direction of the mind, moves the lips and teeth, 
etc., and a sound is produced; which all creatures thinking 
on and misunderstanding, speak of as words, which ono 
says * I produce/ and another f T hear,* Illustrious youth, 
like the bells on the top of a flag send forth a sound as the 
wind moves them, and this sound is loud or otherwise 
according as the wind is strong or gentle; or as the water 
in a pot, when heated by the fire, produces various sounds, 
so is the utterance of words; but, because the various 
teachers are not able to discriminate thus, they say there is 
an ‘ I’ that speaks and an ‘I * that hears. Sena rejoined : 
According to Gotama's opinion, then, that there is no ‘1/ 
let me ask what can be the meaning of that description he 
gives of Nirvana, that it is permanent, full of joy, personal, 
and pure. Buddha said: Illustrious youth, I do not say 
that the six external and internal organs, or the various 
species of knowledge, are permanent, etc.; but what 1 say 
is that that is permanent, full of joy, personal, and pure, 
which is left after the six organs and the six objects of 
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sense, and the various kinds of knowledge are all destroyed. 
Illustrious youth, when the world, weary of sorrow, turns 
away and separates itself from the cause of all this sorrow, 
then, by this voluntary rejection of it, there remains that 
,which I call 'the true self’; and it is of this I plainly 
declare the formula, that it is permanent, full of joy, personal, 
and pure. Sena replied : World-honoured ! would that, of 
your infinite love, you would declare to me how I may 
arrive at this condition of permanence, etc. Then Buddha 
replied: Illustrious youth, because from iho beginning men 
have indulged in proud and supercilious thoughts, this evil 
root has grown and produced eveiy kind of evil fruit ; so 
that men cannot put away from them the succession o( 
sorrows, nor obtain the condition of permanence, etc. Let 
them first, then, overcome and destroy this root of pride. 

Bona replied: True! true! world-honour’d one! your teach¬ 
ing is holy : I have, up to this time, been proud and super- 
cilious, and therefore have contemptuously called Tatha- 
gata by his familiar name of Gotama ; but now I have re¬ 
moved this pride, and desire earnestly to learn the way to 
the condition of which you speak. Buddha said: Illustrious 
youth, examine and listen ! examine and listen ! I will tell 
you the way, illustrious youth, if you are able to remove the 
ideas of self and not-self, and the idea of all sentient creatures, 
by removing all ideas of this kind—Sena (interrupting) ex¬ 
claimed : Already I have found deliverance and received 
sight (the eyes of the True Law). Buddha said: Illustrious 
youth, what is this you say, that you have already obtained 
knowledge and deliverance, and received sight ( World- 
honour’d ono, that which is called rupa (form) is neither 
self, or not-self, nor all things ; that which we call sanjnya, 
and vedana, and sauscara, and vijnyana—all these arc neither 
self or not self, or all things. So, I perceive that I have 
received sight, world-honour’d one. Now, with the great¬ 
est joy I leave my house and family, and apply myseli to 
wisdom. Would that you would receive me as a disciple! 
Buddha replied: Well come! 0 Bikshu! And so he ob¬ 
tained the fruit (condition) of an Arhat. 
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“ Again, among the heretics, there was a Brahmatchari 
whose family name was Kasyapa (belonging to Kasyapa), 
who once more addressed Buddha thus : Gotama, is the 
body the same as the Life, or different ? Tathagata re¬ 
mained silent. And so a second and third time. The 
Brahmatchari then continued : Gotama, if, in the interval 
after giving up the body, and not assuming another, the 
life be not extinct, then I contend the body and the life are 
different things. Gotama, why are you silent ? why do you 
not answer me ? Illustrious youth, what I say is this : that 
both body and life are the result of causal concatenation, 
and I deny that any phenomenal existence is independent; 
of the same connection. The Brahmatchari rejoined: Gotama, 
I see in the world phenomena (laws) not resulting* from 
cause. Buddha said: Brahmatchari, what are the pheno¬ 
mena you refer to ? The Brahmatchari replied : I see a 
great fire, consisting of burning brushwood and logs; the 
wind blows the flame and extinguishes it, where the flame 
was before there is now nothing — why may not this be 
spoken of as ‘ without cause*? Buddha said : Illustrious 
youth, I declare that this fire is produced by cause, I deny 
that it is uncaused. The Brahmatchari replied: Gotama, 
when the bright shining light goes out and is extinguished, 
it produces no effect, the wood is left uucharred; what, 
then, mean you by saying that there was any cause here, 
operating in the way of the concatenation you name ? 
Buddha said : Illustrious youth, although there may be no 
charcoal produced, because the wood extinguished the firo, 
this does not destroy my argument that there is>a connec¬ 
tion of cause and result. Gotama, suppose a man cast off 
his body, and has not yet resumed another, in the interven¬ 
ing years of existence where is the connexion of cause and 
effect ? Brahmatchari, said Buddha, the cause and effect is 
found in ignorance (avidya) and desire (trishna?). Because 
of these two, life remains fixed; illustrious youth, because 
of this connexion of cause and effect, the body and the life 
are one ; and because of this same connexion, the body and 
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the life are different. Tlio wise man ought not to confine 
himself to one view of a case, and to say that the body and 
the life are always different. The Brahmatchari said: Vv'orld- 
honour'd one! Would that you would distinguish and ex¬ 
plain this paradox, and cause me thoroughly co understand 
the character of this cause and effect. Buddha said : Brah¬ 
matchari, the cause (of phenomenal existence) is to be 
found in the five constituents of the body {pan chaskand lias), 
and the effect or result (fruit) is to be sought in the same 
constituents. Illustrious youth ! If, in the case of sentient 
creatures, thero were no kindling of the fire, then, I say, 
there would be no smoke. Tho Brahmatchari said : World- 
honour’d one! I Lave acquired knowledge! I have gamed 
light! Buddha said: Illustrious youth! Say! what is it 
you know? what is it you see? World-honour’d one! the 
fire is tho same as the existence of sorrow, which loads to 
birth in the five ways: the smoke, also, is tho consequence 
of this sorrow—impermanence and impurity (anatmun) 
offensive to the sight and smell, mischievous and hurtful, 
and therefore called ‘ smoke.’ But cutting away tho root 
of sorrow, then all sentient creatures will escape the results 
of w hich I speak; and this is just what Tathagata says: 

< Kindle not the fire, and there will be no offensive smoke. 
World-honour’d one! as 1 have thus obtained true, sight, 
would that your love would receive ino as a disciple, etc. 

“ Again, among the heretics was a Brahmatchari called 
Puma, who spoke thus : Gotama ! according to your view,, 
is the world itself permanent, so that it can be spoken of 
as such: is it true or empty; constant or mutable, or both, 
or neither; boundless or terminable; or not terminable and 
vet not boundless; body and life; the same or different. 
Tathagata, after his Nirvana, is he completely gone or not ( 
or both? or neither? Buddha replied: Pourna, I do not say 
the world is constant, or empty, or true, or m any ether 
wa y you have indicated. Pourna roplied: But on what 
account do you refuse to adopt these expressions? Buddha 
said : Pourna, if there is a man who says the world is con¬ 
stant, who considers this to bo the truth, and rejects the 



assertions of others as false — all this is mere speculation, 
which loads from one step to another, till the man utterly 
forgets the one great task of getting rid of old age, and birth, 
and disease., and death; he remains involved in tho six con¬ 
ditions of transmigration, participating in ovei-y kind of 
sorrow; and just so with regard to the other questions you 
have proposed, they aro all speculative, and therefore un¬ 
profitable. This is tlio fault, Purna, I see in these queries, 
and so I will have nothing to do with them. Gotaina, if 
you thus regard these questions, and refuse to consider 
them, may I ask what it is that you declare to be worth 
consideration ? Pournn. what I consider worth considering 
is the question of Life and Death. And it is because 
Tathagata has put away, and freed himself from Life and 
Death, therefore he entangles himself with no such questions 
as those you have proposed ; but such things as Tathagata 
deals with are not these mere entanglements. Gotama, 
what then do you deal with and speak upon ? Illustrious 
youth ! what I deal with are the questions of sorrow, accu¬ 
mulation, extinction, the way (or tho accumulation of sorrow 
and the plan of extinction). I explain and analyse these 
truths : here is my field of speculation ; therefore I exclude 
and ignore all other questions, all preferences, or questions 
about transmigration, or idle and vain questions. I devote 
myself wholly to moral culture, so as to arrive at the highest 
condition of Moral Rest (tho highest Nirvina), aiming 
solely to obtain the unchangeable body, which has no 
bounds or limits (neither East, West, South, or North). 
Pourna said : Gotama, by what series of cause and effect is 
this constant and unchangeable body thus without limits 
and bounds produced ? Buddha said : Illustrious youth ! 
I will ask you, and do you reply honestly, What is your 
opinion, illustrious youth, when a great fire is kindled in 
your sight, at the time of its being thus kindled, do you 
know of its being so or not? Certainly, Gotama, I do. 
And at the time of tho lire going out, are you awaro of it or 
not? Certainly, Gotama, 1 am. Pourna, if a man were to 
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ask yon where the fire was brought from that burns before 
you, and where it goes to when it is put out, what would 
you answer? Gotama, in reply to such a question, I should 
say, at tho time when the fire was first produced, that it 
depended on various concurrent circumstances, and that 
when these circumstances were in abeyance and the fuel ex¬ 
pended, that then tho fire went out. But if any one asked 
you where the fire went to when it died out, what would 
you say? Gotama, I should reply, that the circumstances 
which led to its origin operating no longer, the fire had 
gone out, and had really gone nowhere. 

“Illustrious youth! Tathagata speaks exactly so as to the 
; impermanence ol the various constituents of ,b.Qily (viz., the 
' skandhas) : he says, the cause of all is attachment, this is 
the occasion of the fire; but when once tho fire has been 
kindled, and the sensible world (the twenty-five bhuvanas) 
originated, it cannot be said that the origin is from the 
North or South, or East or West; and just so with tho 
destruction and extinction of the fire. Illustrious youth ! 
because Tathagata has entirely got rid of the subjects of 
impermanence composing the body, therefore his body is 
permanent, and therefore boundless. Pourna said : I have 
a comparison to propose: may I state it ? Buddha said: 
Good! good ! speak as you please. World-konour’d one ! 
as if outside a village there was a grove of Sala trees, in tho 
midst of which is one tree, older by a hundred years than 
any in the grove, about which the owner of the property is 
peculiarly anxious; he waters it and uses every timely pre¬ 
caution to preserve it; so that, although the tree is out¬ 
wardly rotten, its bark and branches and leaves all gone, 
there is a strong principle of vitality in it yet. Thus, also, 
I regard Tathagata ; all outward appearances gone, there is 
left only that one true principle of life, which exists inde¬ 
pendently of all external pluonomona. World- honour'cl one! 
I now rejoice to be 'ome thy disciple, etc. 

(( Again, there was a Bralimatchari called Tsing-tsing, 1 
1 Vimala (?) 
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who said: Gotama, in ignorance of what Law is it that men 
speculate concerning permanence and non-permanence, etc. ? 
Buddha replied: Illustrious youth ! because men do not 
understand the character of the five skandhas, they use 
such speculations. The Brahmatchari replied : And the 
knowledge of what Law. is it that puts an end to such ques- 
tions ? Buddha replied: The knowledge of the ti ve skandhas. 
The Brahmatchari replied : Would that the world-honoured 
one would explain and discriminate on my account this 
question of permanence and non-permanence. Buddha said: 
Illustrious youth ! if a man let go his hold on the world, so 
as to store up no further works (karma), this man will 
understand the character of permanence and non-perma¬ 
nence. The Brahmatchari replied: World-honoured one! I 
have gained knowledge ! I have received sight! Buddha 
replied : What is it you know arid see ? He rejoined: I see 
that from what is called ignorance (avidya) and attachment 
(trishna) are produced the results of effort (upadaua) and 
condition (bhava). If men would but reject and put away 
the attachment and the ignorance, then there would be 
neither effort nor condition of merit nor demerit, and then 
men would know the true meaning of permanence and non- 
permanence. Thus have I gained true knowledge and 
light, and adore the three precious gems, etc. 

“ Again, there was a Brahmatchari called Yatsa putra 
(tuli tse), who spoke thus; Gotama, I desire to ask you 
some questions: will you hear me ? Tatbagata remained 
silent; and so a second arid third time. Then Yatsa putra 
continued: Gotama, I have for a long time had a close 
friendship with you, 1 and our opinions are in general alike. 
Why, then, do you refuse to answer me, desiring to inter¬ 
rogate you ? Then the world-honour'd one reflected, and 
at last replied : Yatsa putra, it is well! it is well! ask mo 
what you pleasb respecting your doubts, and I will freely 

* If this Vatsa be the same as the one alluded to by Wassilief, it would 
appear that he had been a disciple, but was condemned for holding here¬ 
tical views ( Uouddisuie , § 57.) 
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answer yon. Then Vatsa putra said: Gotarna, is there a 
good man (or virtue) in the world ? Yes, Brahmatchari. 
And is there that which is not good? Yes, Brnhmatchari. 
Gotama, I ask you to give me some rule to know the law of 
virtue and the law of evil. Buddha said: Illustrious youth! 
there is much to be said on this subject, but for your 
sake I will briefly expound it. Illustrious youth ! desire 
is the source of evil. Those who cast off desire, these 
are called good' And so with reference to anger and 
delusion. So, again, ‘ murder’ is evil ; and he who kills not 
is good. And so through all the list of sinful actions, down 
to ‘ heresy/ all these are evil. Thus, illustrious youth, I 
have declared for your sake the threefold character of virtue 
and vice (i. e., rejecting desire, anger, aversion), and the 
tenfold character (*. e., avoiding the ten crimes forbidden by 
the commandments); and I repeat, whoever is able to east 
away covetous desire, anger, delusion, and all other sources 
of moral defect (leaks), and to separate himself from all 
mundane influences—this man is virtuous. The Brahma- 
tohari rejoined: And, Gotama, is there one Bikshu in all the 
company of your followers who has arrived at this c r edition 
of virtue? Buddha replied: Illustrious youth! not one only, 
nor two nor three, bnt co untless numbers of s uch p roficients. 
[AncI so he asks if there is a Bikshuhi, a Upasaka, orTTpa- 
H ika who has arrived at this perfection, and receives similar 
answers.] Vatsa then replied : World-honour’d one 1 may 
I use a comparison? Certainly, illustrious youth, as your 
heart prompts you. World-honour’d cue! just as the Naga 
Rajah Nandaupananda sheds down the rain equally, so 
Tath&'gata sheds down the rain of the Law, m all alike, 
justly and without preference. World-honour’d one ! sup¬ 
pose the class of heretics desire to become converts, what 
directions does Tathagata give as to the proper time for 
such profession. Buddha said: Illustrious youth ! either of 
the four mouths (of the Varsha or Wass season), without 
any preference, is fit for such profession. World-honour’d 
ono ! if so, oh ! would that I might now become a disciple 
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etc. At this time the world-honoured one spoke thus to 
Kaundinya: Receive this Vatsa putra as a disciple, and 
deliver to him the five Rules of the lay-disciple. Then 
Kaundinya, according to Buddha’s directions, gave direc¬ 
tions, in the midst of the congregation, that there should 
be a public assembly (sangha-kamma, vide Lotas , 437), 
whilst Vatsa, fifteen days after his profession of faith, 
arrived at the condition of a Srotnpanna. After this, Vatsa 
thought thus with himself: If I have indeed attained Su¬ 
premo Wisdom, I have attained it from the instruction of 
Buddha; it behoves me, therefore, to see him at once. Im¬ 
mediately going into his presence, ho worshipped him pros¬ 
trate on the ground, and having completed his act of rever¬ 
ence, he remained fixed with unmoved countenance. 1 Then 
he asked Buddha, saying, World-honour’d one! having 
attained to my present condition of enlightenment, I further 
pray that Buddha would instruct me how to reach the 
supreme condition of unsurpassed wisdom. Buddha said : 
Illustrious youth! diligently and earnestly striving after the 
condition of Samata (Reposts) and that of Vipasina (clear 
sight), then you may advance through every stage of mental 
advancement, until you arrive at the condition of Buddha 
himself. Vatsa having heard this, worshipped and de¬ 
parted, and taking up his residence in the Sala grove, 
practised these two rules of Samata and Vipasina, and thus 
in a short time arrived at the condition of a Rabat* At 
this time there were countless Bikshus desirous to go to the 
place where Buddha was. Vatsa then asked them : 2 Virtu¬ 
ous ones, where go ye° To the place where Buddha is, 
they replied. Vatsa continued: If, virtuous ones, ye arrive 
there, let it be known that Vatsa, having perfected him- 

1 This a very curious, though a very common phrase; the original is 
‘•chu yih min.” It is translated from the Sanscrit by Bttrnouf, “he re¬ 
mained in a place apart by himself.” ( Lotus , p. 272, line 11.) This ren¬ 
dering is confirmed by Spiegel in the Kammavakya (p. 1, Lat. vers., 
line 8). 

2 Tali, Bhante. 
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self in the two rules, has obtained supreme wisdom, and 
now, thanks to Buddha, is about to enter Pari-Nirvana. 
Then all those Bikshus, coming into the presence of Buddha, 
spoke thus : "World'-honour’d one ! Vatsa putra, the Brah- 
matchari, by practising the two Laws, has obtained Supreme 
Wisdom, desires to return his grateful thanks to Buddha, 
ore ho enters the final Nirvana. Buddha replied: Illustrious 
youths ! Vatsa putra having obtained the condition of a 
Bah at, ye ought all to go and pay worship to his body. 
Then the Bikshus, thus commissioned, returned to the 
place of his decease, and paid his body every reverence.*' 


THE SUTRA OF FORTY-TWO SECTIONS. 

4. The numerous works which are preserved in the Bud¬ 
dhist Canon are classed under three divisions or collections, 
viz.; Works on discipline (Viiuiya); Dogmatic works (Sfttras); 
Liturgical and philosophical works (abhidarma). Of these, 
the first alono can have any claim to authenticity, as em¬ 
bodying the teaching of Buddha. M. Wassilief has stated 
broadly that Buddha himself left behind him no written 
document, nor did he preach any other doctrine but the one 
wo have already named, L <3., the vanity of all that belongs 
to the world. 1 But, doubtless, he established certain rules 
for the conduct of his followers, and enunciated certain 
broad principles for their instruction and guidance. Some 
of these are embodied in the Gathas already quoted, others 
are found scattered throughout the immense literature which, 
having been written at a date long posterior to the death of 
the founder of the Religion, has been attributed to him, as 
representing the principles and the discipline he recom¬ 
mended in his lifetime. There is the Dhammapada, for 
example, a work found in the Southern Canon, and belong¬ 
ing to the Siitra-pitaka, or collection of works on dogma, 
which, without having any claim to a remote antiquity in 


1 Buddhisme, p. DO. 
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its present form, 1 yet doubtless embodies the essence of 
Buddha's teaching. Its very title, Footsteps of the Law , or, 
as we might say, Vestiges of Religious Doctrine , seems to 
imply that its authority is merely that of a late compilation; 
and yet it is classed among the Sfttras, which, theoretically 
at least, were delivered by Ananda immediately after Bud¬ 
dha's death. With respect, to the age when this and similar 
compilations were reduced to a written form, there is evi¬ 
dence to bo found in various quarters. With respect to the 
Dhammapada, the question of age has been considered in an 
exhaustive manner in the English edition of that work by 
Prof Max Muller (pp. xvi-xvii). But we have positive 
proof in China that works of this character were found in a 
written form as early, at least, as the beginning of our own 
sera. The Sfttra named the “ Forty-two Sections," which is 
of a purely ethical character, was brought to China in its 
present form about, a, p. 70. This fact can admit of no dis¬ 
pute, for it is recorded in the annals of the country, and a 
temple was built in memory of it, an account of which is 
given at large in a well known and authentic work, called 
the History of the Lo Yang Temples. It is only reasonable, 
then, to suppose, if this work were so well known in India 
at the time of the first Chinese embassy, viz., 64 a.d., as to 
be thought the most proper for translation, in order to 
exhibit the doctrines of the religion about to bo introduced 
into the country, that it was reduced to the written form in 
India at an earlier period; and therefore we cannot bo far 
wrong if we give it an age at least as great as the beginning 
of the Christian fera. But, in the first section of this work, 
the existence of the 250 Pules of the Pratimokslia, 2 or the 
Rules of Conventual Discipline, is plainly referred to; so 
that we must assume thao these Pules were well known and 
generally accepted at the time of the composition of the 

1 Spence Hardy speaks of its recent origin. Theories and Legends , 
p. xl. 

2 Prof. Max Muller has shown also that the Dhammapada speaks of 
the Pratimoksha as an old established code. Dhammapada, § 186, n. 
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Sutra; and we are thus carried back to a still earlier date 
for the reduction of these Rules to their present number 
and form. 'Without, therefore, having positive evidence as 
to the age of those works, we are not left without some 
limits, later than which they cannot be placed. This is so 
far satisfactory, that it settles the question as to an inter¬ 
mixture of doctrine resulting from intercourse with Chris¬ 
tian people. There can be little doubt that the morality 
of Buddhism and its Monastic Rules are of independent 
origin, and therefore offer a clear field for the investigation 
of the question as to how far the Human Mind is capable of 
advancing in the search after Truth and practice of Virtue 
by its own unaided power. 

I shall proceed, in pursuance of my plan, to translate the 
two works I have named, that is to say, the Sutra of the 
Forty-two Sections 1 and the Pratimoksha, as bearing on the 
question of Buddhism as a Religious Belief. 


“ Now it came to pass, when the worshipful Buddha had 
arrived at the condition of complete enlightenment, ho 
thought thus with himself: 4 The perfect Rest, which results 
from bho extinction of Desire, this is the highest conquest 
of self. To remain fixed in Religious reverie, this is to 
conquer the Devil.' So at once he began to preach in the 
Deer Park for the salvation of men (all living), and parti¬ 
cularly for the sake of Kaundinya and his companions, the 
five men, he preached on the subject of the four great 
Truths, and thus brought, them deliverance. At this time, 
moreover, there were certain Bikshus who conversed on 
various subjects that caused them difficulty (doubt), and 
who requested Buddha to explain them with a view to their 
beiug set at Rest, on which the Worshipful one began to 


i For an account of the Dream of Ming-Ti, which led to the introduc¬ 
tion of Buddhism into China, and the translation of the work named in 
the text, vide Journal of the R.A.S., vol. xix, part 3. I may here add 
that M. Julien has expressed an opinion as to the origin of the title of 
this Sutra (Memo ires de Hiouen-Thsang , m, 59, n). 
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teach them and explain their difficulties one by one, and to 
open their understanding; whilst they, with closed hands, 
reverently replied to his questions, and followed their Master’s 
directions. At this time it was that the Worshipful Buddha 
himself delivered this exact Shtra ol forty-two divisions. 

1. Buddha said: Tho man who leaves his par ents and 
quits his home for the-safer of’Beligion; who understands 
his own heart, and penetrates to the hidden motive of his 
life ; and is able to exhibit (in himself) the Law that admits 
of no selfish consideration 1 —this man is rightly called a 
Shaman. Such an one~contiuuiug in the 250 Rules, and 
persevering in the four straight paths, aspiring after a con¬ 
dition of mental Rest and Purity—he shall attain to tho 
state of a Ratiat. 

2. Buddha said: The Bahat is able to fly through the 
air, 2 change his appearance, fix the years of his life, shake 
heaven and earth. The successive stages towards this con¬ 
dition of Being are—The Anagamin, who, at tho expiration 
of his life (years), ascends in a spiritual form to the nineteen 
heavens, and in one of those completes his destiny, by 
becoming a Rabat. Next is the condition of a Sakradagamin, 
in which, after one birth and death, a man becomes a Rabat. 
Next, the condition of a Srotapanna, in which, after seven 
births and deaths, a man becomes a Rabat. These are 
they who, having entirely separated themselves from all 

1 The original phrase “ wou wei ” is of very frequent occurrence in 
Chinese Buddhist books: it is translated by Mr. Edkins as “ non-action ’ 
(Phoenix, No. 2, p. 13); and he confirms his view by comparing the 
expression with the Mongol and Manchu rendering of the passage; it 
seems to me, however, that we must take “wei" as the substantive verb, 
and regard it as equivalent to the Sanscrit “ asrattA," “ selfishness,” or 
“ I-am-ness” (vide Vishnu Purana, p. 34, n). It also corresponds to 
the expression anupAdiytao of the Dhammapada, which Prof. Max 
Muller construes “caring for nothing in this world.” Dhammapada, 

§ ^Compare Oudworth’s account of the passage in the Gemara of the 
Sanhedrim. Intellectual System, n, 797; also F. Spiegel’s Kammavakya, 
p. 39, line 1 • 
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Desire and Lust, are 


like branches of a tree cut off and 


dead. 

3. Buddha said : The Shaman who has left his home, 
banished Desire, expelled Love, fathomed the bottom of 
his own heart, penetrated the deep principle of Universal 
Mind (Buddha), understood the principle that there is no 
subjective personal existence, or objective aim in life, or 
result to be obtained, whose heart is neither hampered by 
the practice of Religion or fettered by the bonds of life, 
without anxious thought, without active endeavour, without 
careful preparation, without successful accomplishment, at¬ 
taining the highest possible point of true Being, with¬ 
out passing through any successive and distinct stages of 
progress—this is, indeed, “to be Religious” (or to attain or 
practise Bddbi, i.e., Supreme Reason). 

4. Buddha said : He who receives the Tonsure 1 and be¬ 
comes a Shaman (or in order to be a Shaman), and accepts 
the Law of Buddha, must forego all worldly wealth, must 
beg whatever he requires, take one meal in the middle of 
the day, live under a tree, and be concerned for nothing 
more. Lust and concupiscence are the sole causes of all the 
folly and confusion in the world. 

5. Buddha said: Living creatures become good by ten 
things, and by ten things become evil. What are these 
ten things ? Three of them belong to the body; four to 
the speech; three to the thoughts. Murder, theft, lust, are 
the first three. Equivocation, slandering, lying, and flattery 
are the four. Envy, anger, and delusion are the three. 
Absence of belief in the three objects of worship is the 
highroad to error. The Upasaka, practising the five Rules," 
and not drawing back in his aim to observe the ten Rules 3 
—this man will obtain Perfection (Bodhi). 


1 It would seem from the Sanchi Sculptures (compare e. g. plate 
xxxi. fig. 2) that the tonsure was not a primitive institution of Buddhism. 

2 Not to kill; not to steal; not to commit adultery; not to lie; not to 
use iutoxicating drink. 

» In addition to the above, not to eat after mid-day; not to attend 
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6. Buddha said: A man guilty of every kind of dis~ 
obedience, and not purging himself by ropentancq, con¬ 
firms himself in his wickedness, and must certainly return 
to life in a bodily shape, even as the water returns to the 
sea; but yet, by acting up to his duty, and getting rid of 
his evil ways, understanding the character of sin, and 
avoiding disobedience, and so attaining to virtue—this man, 
when his day of punishment is over, may afterwards attain 
to supreme Reason (perfection). 

7. Buddha said : a man. who foolishly does me wrong 
(or,regards me as being, or doing, wrong), I will return to him 
the protection of my ungrudging love; 1 the more evil comes 
from him, the more good shall go from me ; the fragrance of 
these good actions, always redounding to me, the harm of the 
slanderer's words returning to him. There was a foolish man 
once heard Buddha, whilst preaching, defend this great prin¬ 
ciple of retiyaiog good for evil, and therefore he came and 
al used Buddha. Buddha was silent, and would not answer 
him, pitying his mad folly. The man having finished his 
abuse, Buddha asked him, saying: rf Son, when a man for¬ 
gets the rules of politeness in making a present to another, 
the custom is to say: c Keep your present’. 9 Son ! you have 
now railed at me ! I docline to entertain your abuse ! and 
request you to keep it; a source of misery to yourself. For 
as sound belongs to the drum, and shadow to the substance, 
so in the end misery will certainly overtake the evil doer.” 

8. Buddha said : A wicked man who reproaches a virtuous 
one, is like one who looks up and spits at Heaven; the 
spittle soils not the Heaven, but comes back and defiles his 

dancing parties or theatres; not to use perfumes or unguents; not to 
seek high seats or couches when in company; not to covet or possess 
gold or silver or jewels. Vide M. /?., 24, and Buddhist Pilgrims , p. 
59, n. 

1 The 44 sse tang t’se” of the original are the 44 four elements of bene¬ 
volence,” and are explained by Burnout, Lotus y 405* They arc enu¬ 
merated also in the Lalita Vistara (Foucaux), p. 51. 

2 For the use of 14 Kwai” in this sense, vide Confncian Analects , xvii, 
1. i, and xviii, 4. 
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own person. So again, ho is like one who flings dirt at 
another, when the wind is contrary, the dirt does but return 
on him who threw it. The virtuous man cannot be hurt, 
the misery that the other would inflict comes back on 
him self. 

9. Buddha said: A man, in the practice of Religion, who 
exercises charity from a feeling of necessary obligation, or 
from a feeling of partiality, does not obtain much merit. 
But he who is charitable, and at the same time guards his 
motive in respectful deference to the principles of Religion, 
this man's merit will be very great. And when one soes a 
man giving anything in charity, and rejoices at it on the 
ground that he is thus advancing the cause of Religion, ho 
also shall obtain merit. .Not that tho merit of the first is 
less, but on the principle of many men lighting their 
fires from one torch, they do not diminish tho light 
from which they take their fire, so is it with this question of 
merit. 

10. Buddha said: To feed crowds by the hundred is not 
to be compared to the act of feeding one really good man; 
to feed good men by tho thousand, is not to be compared 
to the act of feeding one lay-disciple, (or a Samanera, who 
lias taken a vow to observe the five Rules); to feed such 
persons by the myriad is not to be compared to the act of 
feeding one Srotapanna; to feed such persons by tho million 
is not like feeding one Sakradagamin ; to feed such by tho 
ten million is not like feeding one AnSgamin; to feed such 
persons by the ten myriads 1 is not like feeding one Rabat; 
to feed such by the hundred myriads is not like feeding one 
Prafyeka Buddha : to feed such by the thousand myriad is 
not like feeding one Buddha, and learning to pray fco him 
from a desire to save all living creatures. To feed one good 

' man however, is infinitely gTeater in point of merit, than 
attending £b questions about Heaven and earth, spirits and 

} This shows how loose the number known as one u Yih” is; it ought 
to be “ by the hundred million,” according to the natural order of pro¬ 
gression. Vide p. 104 of this work. 
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demons, such as occupy ordinary men. These matters are 
not to be compared to the religious duty we owe to oirr 
parents. Our parents are very Divine. 

11. Buddha said : There are twenty difficult things in the 
world—being poor to be charitable; being rich and great; 
to be religions; to' escape destiny 1 ; to get sight of the 
Scriptures ; 9 to be bora when a Buddha is in the world; to 
repress lust and banish desire; to see an agreeable object 
and not seek to obtain it; to bo strong without being rash ; H 
to bear insult without anger; to move in the world (to touch 
things) without setting the heart on it; to investigate a 
matter to the very bottom; not to contemn the ignorant; 
thoroughly to extirpate self-esteem ; to he good and at the 
same time to be learned and clever; to see the hidden 
principle in the profession of Religion; to attain one's etui 
without exultation; to exhibit in a right way the doctrine 
of expediency ; 4 to save men by converting them ; to be the 
same in heart and life; to avoid controversy. 

12. There was a Shaman who asked Buddha, by what 
influences does a man acquire reason, (or, become en¬ 
lightened), and by doing what may a man know his pre¬ 
vious modes of existence? 5 Buddha said: Reason has 

form or characteristics by which it may be known; 


no 


there is no profit in such inquiries, The man who wishes 
to acquire this knowledge should guard his powers of will, 
and his conduct,—You may compare it to tho act of rubbing 
a mirror, and removing the dust; tho lustre of the mirror 
is thus preserved, and you see at once its self-included 


1 Literally, sentenced by destiny, not to die. 

2 Sutras of Buddha. 

3 Or, it may be, 44 having power, not to he proud.” 

< The expression 44 fang~pien” is explained by Julien (n, xvi, n ) as 
equivalent to the 44 doctrine of Buddha,’ in which sense the passage in 
the text would signify 44 to exhibit by a virtuous life the doctrine of 
Buddha.” But the phrase has a very wide meaning; it is translated 
from the Sanscrit by Burnouf u liability dans 1’emploi des inoyens’ 
(Lotus, cap. ii). 

5 Or, it may be, 44 kuow (how long) he shall sojourn in life. 1 * 

o 2 
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character. 1 So if you banish lust anti keep yourself free 
(empty) (from pollution), you will at once obtain enlighten¬ 
ment, and straightway know your ultimate (or previous) 
destiny. 

is. Buddha said: Who is the good man? The religious 
man only is good. And what is goodness ? First and 
foremost it is the agreement oi the will with the conscience 
(Reason). Who is the great man ? He who is strongest 
in the exercise of patience. He who patiently endures 
injury, and maintains a blameless life—ho is a man indeed \ 
And" who is a worshipful man (i. e., a man deserving 
reverence or worship (or, a Buddha) ( A man whose heart has 
arrived at the highest degree of enlightenment. All dust 
removed, all wicked actions uprooted, all within calm and 
pure, without any blemish, who is acquainted with all tilings 
from first to last—and even with those things that have 
not yet transpired—who knows and sees and hears all 
things— such universal wisdom is rightly called “ illumina¬ 
tion.” ' 

14. Buddha said: A man who cherishes lust and desire, 
and does not aim after (see) supreme knowledge, is like a 
vase of dirty water, in which all sorts of beautiful objects 
are placed—the water being shaken up men can see nothing 
of the objects therein placed; so it is lust and desire, 
causing confusion and disorder in tho heart, are like the 
mud in the water ; they prevent our seeing the beauty ot 
supreme reason (Religion). But if a man, by the gradual 
process of confession and penance, comes near to the 
acquirement of knowledge, then the mud in the water being- 
removed, all is clear and pure—remove the pollution and 
immediately of itself comes forth the substantial form. So 
also when, a fire is placed under a pot, and the water within 
it made to boil, then whoever looks down upon it will see 
no shadow of himself. So the three poisons which rage 
within the heart 3 , and the five obscurities 3 which embrace it, 

1 Tlvis is probably the moaning of the text. 

7 The three poisons are covetousness, anger, delusion. 

' The five obscurities are envy, passion, sloth, vacillation, unbelief. 
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effectually prevent one attaining (seeing) supreme reason. 
But once get rid of the pollution of the wicked heart, and 
then we perceive the spiritual portion of ourselves which wo 
have had from the first, although involved in the net of life 
and death—gladly then we mount to the Paradise (lands) 
of all the Buddhas, where reason and virtue continually 
abide. 

15. Buddha said : A man who devotes himself to Religion 

is like a man who takes a lighted torch into a dark house; 
the darkness is at once dissipated, and there is light! Once 
persevere in the search after wisdom, and obtain knowledge 
of truth—error and delusion entirely rooted out—oh ! 
what perfect illumination will there be ! \ r 

16. Buddha said: In reflection, in life, in conversation, 
in study, I never for a moment forget the supreme end, 
Religion (Reason). 

17. Buddha said: Let one behold heaven and earth, and 
think, “ these are impermanent”—and so the mountains and 
livers, all impermanent! the varied forms of life and the 
productions of nature, all destined to terminate and perish ! 
Attaining to this condition of mind, in a moment there will 
be illumination (Reason). 

18. Buddha said : Throughout an entire day’s conduct to 
keep the thoughts steadily on Religion (Reason), and from 
this religious conduct to realise a deep principle of Faith; 
this indeed is blessedness without measure ! 

19. Buddha said : Never tire of self-reflection; the four 
constituents (elements) in your body are merely names, and 
therefore without any personal reality. That which one 
calls “ self” is but a passing guest, and its concerns all like 
the mirage of the desert, 

20. Buddha said ; A man following the bent of his carnal 
desires, does in fact search after so many painted names 
(nicknames), and his case may be compared to the burning 
incense, the fragrance of which all men perceive, but in its 
burning it is self-consumed; so the foolish man, coveting 
the toys (names) of passing life, and not looking after his 
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religious interests (reason), has to endure the misery of a 
vain search, and the repentance which must come afterwards. 

21. Buddha said : A man who rudely grasps after wealth 
or pleasure, is like a little child coveting honey cut with, a 
knife; scarcely has he had one taste of its sweetness, before 
he perceives the pain of his wounded tongue, 

22. Buddha said: A man bound by the silken cords of 
Love (relating to women and children) endures misery 
greater than that caused by the chains and bonds of the 
infernal lictors; for these have a cause and a termination; 
but the sensual passions, though entailing the misery ol 
the tiger’s mouth (t. e. perdition) are yet so sweet that 
the heart ever clings to the recollection of them. What 
reprieve, then, can there be to the punishment which 
ensues? 

23. Buddha said: Of all the lusts and desires, there is 
none so powerful as sexual inclination. This is so strong 
that there is no other worth speaking of beyond it. Suppose 
there were two of the same character, then under the whole 
heaven no flesh could be saved, (or, be in possession 
of reason) . 

24. Buddha said: Lust and desire, in respect of a man, 
are like a person who takes a lighted torch and runs with it 
against the wind. Foolish man ! not letting go the torch 
you must needs have the pain of a burnt hand and so with 
respect to the poison of covetousness, lust, anger, envy, 
folly, and unbelief, these dwelling in a man, and not soon 
eradicated by the use of reason (Religion), the misery to the 
person concerned will bo just like the self-inflicted pain 
on the hand of the foolish man bearing the torch. 

25. A D£va once offered a woman of pleasure to Buddha, 
desiring to try his inclination, and so have proof of his 
religious principles (reason). Buddha said: “ Lvery dung 
cart (weed bag) carries its own filth, but how comes it that 
you occupy yourself with such lewd (common) devices as 
these ? It is difficult to excite one to the commission of 
such deeds, whose very condition of entire disuse prevents 
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any such gratification.” The Deva overpowered with awe 
on this asked Buchlha to explain the principle of his Religion, 
on which Buddha entered on an inquiry which led to the 
conversion of the Deva and his arriving at the position of 
a Srotfipanna. 

p(j Buddha said: Religious persons aro like the wood 
that floats down the running stream of water, touching 
neither the left rior the right bank; not concerning them- 
solves with worldly matters, nor yet with those hidden 
things which relate to the worship of spirits; nor yet 
standing still to rot in the middle of the revolving oddies, 
such persons I undertake shall enter the ocean. Men, 
engaged in religious exorcises, not indulging tho deceitful 
pleasures of sense, nor engrossed by tho vain speculations 
of tho different heretical schools ; earnestly progressing in 
the practice of true religion, without any unbelief or doubt, 
such men I. declare shall be saved, (obtain loasou). 

27. Buddha addressed a Shaman thus: ‘Watch against 
unbelief! You think and you keep thinking! and yet in 
the end you cannot believe. Instead of this, however, be 
anxiously careful to keep away from worldly associations, 
which indeed are tho true origin of misery, and occupy 
yourself with the thought, ‘when I am a Rabat then I shall 
believe.” 

28. Buddha addressed all tho Shamans ‘ Guard against 
looking on a woman. If you see one let it be as. though 
you saw her not, and be sure to have no conversation with 
her But if you must needs speak to her, let it be with 
pure heart and upright conduct. Say to yourself—‘ I 
am a Shaman, placed in this sinful world, let me be then as 
tho spotless lily, unsoiled by the mud in wh.ch it grows.’ 
Is sho old ? regard her as your mother. Is she honorable ? 
regard her as your sister. Is she of small account? regard 
her as a younger sister. Is she a child ? treat her reverently 
and with politeness. Above all consider well with yourself 
this truth, that you only see the external person (from head 
to foot), but if you could only see within that body what 
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vileness and impurity! persevere in such reflections as 
these, and your evil thoughts will disappear/ 5 

29. Buddha said: A religious’ man, banishing sensual 
desires, ought to regard them as stubble, ready to be burned 
when the great fire comes at the end of the Kalpa. The 
religious man regarding lust and desire in this light will, 
perforce, put them away from him. 1 

30. Buddha said: A man (once) had grief because his 
lusts could not be appeased, and so he seated himself on 
some sharp knives, in order to free himself from the cause 
of his sin. Buddha addressed him and said : * If you succeed 
in getting rid of the external cause, this is not to be com¬ 
pared to getting rid of the lustful inclination. The heart is 
the busy contriver of these lusts; compose the heart, and 
these evil thoughts will all be still. But if the wicked heart 
be not set at rest, what benefit will self-mutilation bring V 
Presently, on his death, Buddha said: f So it is men com¬ 
monly think ! even as this deluded man V 

81. A certain lewd maiden had made an engagement to 
meet a man. At the appointed time she came not; on which 
he repented of his sin, and said : f Lust! 1 know you ! You 
are but the offspring of my own thoughts! Lot me but stifle 
these thoughts, and at once I prevent you from being born I* 
Buddha going along the road, and hearing him speak thus, 
addressed the Shamans and said: ( 1 remember this as one of 
the verses of Kasyapa Tathagata, gone abroad into the world/ 
Buddha said: C A man from lust and desire engenders sorrow, 
and from sorrow comes a guilty fear. Banish lust and there 
will bo no sorrow, and if there is no sorrow (or, dejection), 
there will be no guilty fear/ 3 

32. Buddha said: A man who is under the influence of 
religious principle may bo compared to a single warrior 
opposed to ten, thousand in the light. The well-armed and 

1 Compare with this the corresponding sentiment found in the fourth 
chapter of Malachi and the first verse. 

- This probably is the gatha alluded to us having been uttered by 
Kasyapa Buddha. 
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disciplined soldier comes forth from the gate desiring to 
engage. The thought possesses him that his strength may 
fail, and he begins to withdraw ; hut when half-way in his 
retreat ho returns, and obstinately fights and falls in the 
accomplishment of victory; (or it may be rendered, “resolves 
to fight even to death.”) Brought back to his country, how 
highly honoured is such a man ! The man who is able to 
govern his heart and keep it pure, and persevering against 
all obstacles advances onward, not entrapped by any enticing 
words of worldliness or folly ; this man, lust banished, vice 
destroyed, will obtain salvation (reason). 

83. Tliore was a Shaman who nightly recited the Scrip¬ 
tures with plaintive and husky voice, desiring to do penance 
for some thought of returning' to sin. Buddha in a gentle 
voice addressed him thus: ‘ Toll me, my son, when you 
were living in the world, what did you practise yourself in 
learning V He replied, ‘ 1 was always playing on my lute.’ 
Buddha said : ‘And if the strings of your instrument were 
lax, what then V. He replied, * They would not sound.’ 

* And if they were too tight, what then ?’ He replied, ‘ The 
sound would be too sharp.’ ‘ But if they were tuned to a 
just medium, what then?’ He replied, ‘All the sounds 
would then bo harmonious and agreeable.’ Buddha addressed 
the Shaman —‘ The way of Religion (learning) is even so. 
Keep the mind well adjusted, and you will be able to acquire 
reason.’ 

34. Buddha said : Tlie practice of Religion is just like tlio 
process followed in an iron foundry . The metal being molted, 
is gradually separated from the dross and drops down; so 
that the vessel made from tho metal must needs be good. 1 
The way of wisdom is likewise a gradual process; consisting 
' in the separation of all heart pollution, and so by persever¬ 
ance, reason is accomplished. Any other course is hut 
weariuess of tho flesh, and this results in mental sorrow, 
and this leads to apostasy, and this loads to hell (Asura). 

85. Buddha said : A religious man has his griefs and 
sorrows the same as the irreligious man; for from birth to 
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old age, and 1’rom this through disease to death, how endless 
are the sorrows to be endured ! But when all these sorrows 
and accumulated guilt result in endless births and deaths; 
this grief is indeed past description. 

36. Buddha said; It is difficult for a man to avoid the 
throe evil ways of birth (viz., heart, demon, or in Hell), and 
to be born as a human being. Having been born as a 
human creature, it is difficult to be born as a mail instead 
of a woman. This being so, to have every faculty of mind 
and body complete is difficult. This being so it is difficult 
to be born in the middle country (India). This being so, it 
is difficult to attain knowledge of Buddha’s doctrine. This 
being so, it is difficult to become eminent iu the profession 
of that doctrine. This being so, it is difficult to be born in 
the condition of a Bodhisatwa. This being so, it is difficult 
to be bom when there is a living Buddha in the world, and 
to take final refuge in the three precious objects of worship. 

37. Buddha asked the Shamans: ’ In what does a man’s 
life consist?’ One replied, ’In length of days.’ Buddha 
said: ’Son! you are not able to obtain supreme wisdom.’ 
Again he asked a Shaman the same question. He replied, 
* in eating and drinking.’ Buddha answered: ‘ Son, you 
are not yet able to attain supreme wisdom.’ Again he 
asked the same question of a Shaman, who replied, ‘ Man’s 
life is but a breath, a sigh.’ Buddha answered : ‘ Well said ! 
Son, you are able to speak about the acquirement of supreme 
reason.’ 

38. Buddha said: A disciple removed from me by a 
distance of several thousand li, yet thinking about mo and 
keeping iny commandments, must in the end obtain per¬ 
fection. Whilst another who dwells with me and yet allows 
rebellious thoughts, and does wickedly, he shall not attain 
perfection. Truth of profession results in correct conduct. 
If a man consorting with me does not conform his life to my 
commandments, what benefit will ten thousand precepts be 
to him ? 

39. Buddha said : A. man in the practice of his religious 
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duties, is like one eating honey, wliich is sweet throughout. 
So my doctrines (Sfitras) are sweet throughout: the system 
advocated in them is altogether a source of pleasure, those 
who practise them shall attain supreme knowledge. 

40. Buddha said: A. man in the practice of Religion who 
is able to destroy the root of lust and desire in himself, may 
be compared to a person who counts over his beads. One 
by oue he counts them, till the whole bo finished, feo when 
there is an end of wickedness, reason is attained. 

41. Buddha said: All you Shamans who are walking in 
the paths, ought to consider yourselves as oxen carrying 
loads and going through the deep mud. Tii'ed out with 
their exertions they dare not go to the right or left out of 
the way; but they long to get out of the mud, so as to rest 
themselves and have done with it. So the Shaman, regarding 
his passions and desires as worse than that mud, bends bis 
whole soul to the pursuit of his path, that he may be able to 
avoid all sorrow. 

42. Buddha said; I regard the dignities of kings and 
princes as the dust-motes in a sunbeam; tho value of gold 
aid jewels as that of a broken platter; dresses of the finest 
silk I regard as the scraps of silk given as presents. I 
regard the collective chiliocosm as the letter “A” (the symbol 
of the earth) . Tho four great rivers of tho Anavatapta lake 
I regard as the mire that 3 oils one’s feet. The different 
expedients in religious practice I regard as a mere raft to 
carry over the treasure. To wish for the way (or Religion) 
of Buddha, as the sky-flowers that dance in the sight; to 
seek after an inferior kind of bamadhi, I regard as a prop 
placed under Mount Sumeru. To wish for Nirvana as day 
and night wakefulness. I regard the accomplishment of the 
right way (drishti margga) as the dancing of the six dragons, 
the state of perfect mental equilibrium as the true standing 
ground, and all the various forms of apparitional existence 
as the changes of vegetation during tho tour seasons. 

All the great Bikshus having heard the words of Buddha 
were filled with joy, and respectfully departed. 
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THE PRATIMOKSHA. 


In tlio previous sections we have observed that the teaching 
of Buddha in the first instance concerned itself principally 
1 with questions relating to the evils of life, and the mode of 
escape. His followers consisted of men, whether Brahmans, 
or fire worshipers, or hermits, who were convinced of the 
truth of his teaching, and consented to certain simple rules 
of personal discipline. The Brahmans, we are told, existed 
at this time merely as a class of learned men, and not as 
priests, enjoying the respect of the people in consequence 
of their learning. 1 They had perfect liberty to become parti¬ 
sans of Buddha, or any other master, and hence in the 
celebrated inscriptions of Asoka the Brahmans are associated 
j with the Si&gakatff, or auditors of Buddha’s teaching, and 
placed in precedence, although the king was a convert to 
Buddhism. The general agreement in reference to what 
they should believe (beyond the great questions of Suffering 
and Deliverance) was “ That all which is in concord with 
good sense, or generally speaking, with the particular 
circumstances of the case, that that is also in accord with 
truth, and ought to ho taken as a guide, as being the rule 
of Buddha's teaching” (Wassilief, § 18). From this declara¬ 
tion it is plain there was ample room for differences of 
opinion, and such differences occurred. These differences 
led to the formation of schools, and to many controversies 
which occupied the attention of the later converts. The 
\ learned writer already quoted has given it as his opinion 
that the discoveiy of writing took place in India, many ages 
after Buddha had died. This fact would still further account 
for many of the disagreements which actually occurred. But 
there was no difference of opinion on one point, viz., the neces¬ 
sity of a code of discipline, when once the ascetics gave up 
their solitary life, and began to assemble in fixed localities. 
Hitherto there had been a tacit agreement on certain great 
principles, such as the following. 1. To reject all garments but 
1 Wassilief, Buddhiame, § 27. 
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those of the meanest description, and of these only to possess 
three. 2. To beg the food necessary for life. 8. To remain 
seated in one place whilst eating. 4. To reside either in 
the forest, or at the foot of a tree, or at least in an open 
space. 1 But in the season of the heavy rains it is plain such 
an ascetic mode of life would not be in keeping with good 
sense, and therefore it became customary for the mendicants 
at this time to retreat to the shelter of friendly houses, and 
from this to assemble in fixed localities, and finally to dwell 
together in community. During this season there was 
established, at a very early period, a form of discipline 
approaching to our ideas of public confession and absolution. 
The custom was for the Brethren (Bhantc, or in Chinese, 
Tai-tih) to assemble twice during the month, viz., on the 
first and fifteenth, and then to acquit; themselves of certain 1 
faults by public examination and formal denial. This rule \ 
was such an early one, and the particulars with respect to it 
so well defined, that we find a marked agreement in the 
method of its discharge, both in the Northern and Southern 
schools. The code containing the Buies is called, in Sanscrit, 
the Pratirnoksha. In Ceylon it is known as the Pattimokkhan 
(translated “ supreme perfection” by Mr. Gogerly), and it 
comes under the classification of the Rules of the Four Divi¬ 
sions in the Chinese. 

These four divisions are probably the divisions (vaatu) of 
the Yinaya Pitaka, of which the Pratirnoksha was the first. 

The number of the rules varies in different countries; in 
Thibet, according to Csoma Corosi, they amount to 253; in 
the Pali version they are 227; and in the Chinese 250. But 
tho division into sections or classes of faults requiring a 
different degree of penance is the samo throughout. These 
sections are eight in number, and are thus described. 1. 
P&rajika (Ch. Po-lo-i), demanding entire excommunication. 
This section consists (in the Chinese) of four rules. 2. 

1 We shall have occasion to refer to these ordinances in another sec¬ 
tion of the present work. They belong to the division called u Teles - 
diidtanga.” Vide Spence Ilardy, Eastern M(machism, p. 9. 
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Saiughadisesa (Ch, Seng -kia-p o -shi-sha), including thirteen 
rules requiring a distinct confession, before an assembly of 
not less than five BMtkrerq and tlie infliction of penance 
according to their decision. The third section is called 
Aniyata Damma or Anitya-dhamma (Ch. wou-teng), consist¬ 
ing of two rules, and requiring suspension or exclusion, 
according to the degree of guilt. 4. Nissaggiyfcp&ckittiya 
(Ch. Ni-sa-chi-po-yeh-to), requiring forfeiture of goods, 
consisting of thirty rules. 5. P&chittiya, roquiring confes¬ 
sion and repentance, (Ch. Po-yeh-to), including 90 rules 
(the Pali list gives 92). 6. Phatidesani (Ch. Po46-ti-ti~ 

ohe-ni), requiring reprimand, consisting of lour rules. 7. 
Sekkhiy& Damma (Ch. Chung-hioli, “ requiring study 1 '), to 
be studied, by way of personal discipline, consisting of 100 
rules, (the Pali has only 75). . 8. Adhikarana-samata (Ch. 
Mih-tsang, dostroying litigation), consisting of seven rules, 
(and hence sometimes called Satt&dhikarana-Saraat&). 

INTRODUCTORY GATHAS. 

[The Chinese version of the Pratimoiska is taken from 
the school known as that of the Dharmaguptas.] 

I bend my head in adoration, and worship all the Buddhas, 
The Holy Law, and the Church. 

Now I proclaim the Law of the Yin ay a, 

In order to establish for aye the True Law. 

These Precepts are like the fathomless ocean. 

Like gems are they, which one tires not in seeking. 
Desiring to preserve the treasure of the Holy Law, 

In tho .hearing of the assembly I repeat it. 

Wishful to prevent tho prevalence of false views,’ 

I now proclaim these Precepts before the Assembly, 
Delivered to us from the earliest times* 

Let the Priests then attend ! 

Just as it a man destroyed his feet, 

1 I have here only ^iven tie substance of the original. 
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So that ho could no longer walk. 

So it is to destroy these Precepts, 

Without which there can be no birth in Heaven. 

Let all those who desire such birth , 

Who now are living in the world, 

Guard and preserve these Precepts, as feet, 1 
Beware of injuring or mutilating them, 

For as a chariot which has entered on a narrow and 
dangerous road. 

And suddenly breaks its axle, or loses a linch-pin. 

So is the case of the man who breaks the Precepts. 

At the time of death what forebodings ! 

For as a man looking in a mirror, 

Sees himself graceful or deformed, and so has pleasure or 
pain, 

Such is the effect of the Law being declared. 

Has it been observed ? What joy ! Has it been neglected ? 
What dismay ! 

So also as when two hostile armies contend, 

The bravo advance, the cowards retreat. 

Thus is it with respect to this Law, 

The pure advance boldly, the transgressors go back. 

As a king is supreme amongst men, 

As the ocean is chief of all flowing waters. 

As the moon is chief among the stars. 

As Buddha is pre-eminent among Sages, 

So among all the codos of Pules, 

(This) Book of Precepts is the best. 

Tatbagata has established that these Laws, 

Should be declared publicly every half month. 


Preparatory Qnodious. 

Are the Priests assembled ? (Thoj^ are.) Are all things 
arranged ? (seats, water, sweeping, &c.) (They are.) Let 
all depart who are not ordained. (If any, let them go; if 

1 This comparison may perhaps throw some light on such compounds 
as u Dhamma Pada,” etc. 
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none aro present, let them say so.) Does any Bikshu here 
present ask for absolution ? (Let them answer accordingly.) 
Exhortation must be given to the priestesses, (but if there 
are none present let them say so.) Are we agreed what our 
present business is ? It is to repeat the Precepts in this 
lawful assembly. 1 

Venerable brethren (Bhante) attend now! On this 15th 
or 14th day of the white 2 division of the month (or the dark 
division, as the case may be), let the assembled priests listen 
attentively and patiently, whilst the Precepts are distinctly 
recited. 

Commencement . 

Brethren! I desire to go through the Pratimok&ha. 8 
Bikshus! assembled thus, lot all consider and devoutly 
reflect on those Precepts. If any have transgressed let them 
repent! If none have transgressed then stand silent! 
silent! Thus, brethren, it shall he known that yo are 
guiltless* 

Now if a stranger ask one of us a question, we ate bound 
to reply truthfully; so, also, Bikshus, we who reside in 
community, if we know that we have done wrong and yet 
decline to acknowledge it, wo are guilty of prevarication. 

But Buddha has declared that prevarication effectually 
prevents our religious advancement. That brother, there¬ 
fore, who is conscious of transgression, and desires absolu¬ 
tion, ought at once to declare his fault, and after proper 
penance he shall have rest and peace. 

Brethren ! having repeated this preface, I demand of you 
all—Is this assembly pure or not? (Repeat this three 
times.) Brethren ! this assembly is pure ; silent! silent! 
ye stand. So let it be ! Brethren, I now proceed to recite 
the four paxajika laws, ordered to be recited twice every 
month. 

1 Sangha-'kamma, vide Burnouf, Lotus, 437. 

2 The white and dark divisions of the month are the periods when the 
moon is visible or invisible. 

3 Pratimoksha ; sc, prati, towards, and nmksha, deliverance ;* irpds to 

ouQijvat, 
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THE FOUR PARAJTKA RULES. 

(Excommunication). 

1. If a Bikshu 1 holding the precepts and agreeing there¬ 
with, without leaving the community, act in opposition to 
the precepts, and repent not, wickedly practising all sorts 
of impure conduct, till ho come to live in common with the 
brute beasts, this Bikshu shall be excluded (Po-lo-i) and 
cut off from the assembly. 

2. If a Bikshu living in a village, or an uninhabited place 
(quiet place), encouraging a thievish disposition, take goods 
which are not given him, with a thievish intent; and if a 
king or his minister take this man and imprison, banish, or 
kill him (saying), “You are a thief, or you are a fool, or you 
are besotted P This Bikshu shall be excluded, and separated 
from the community. 

3. If a Bikshu cause a man’s death, or hold a weapon and 
give it a man (for the purpose), or if he 3 peak of the advan¬ 
tages of death, or if he ceaselessly exhort one to meet death 
(saying), “ Tush ! you are a brave man,” or use such wicked 
speech as this, “ It is far better to die and not to live,” using 
such considerations as these, bringing every sort of expedient 
into use, praising death, exhorting to death. This Bikshu 
ought to be excluded and cut off. 

4. If a Bikshu, having no true knowledge, speak of h im¬ 
self in these words, “ I have attained perfection (lit. the law 
above men), I have entered on the most excellent law of 
holy or sacred wisdom, I know Truth ; I see Truth ; and if 
that man at another time, whether asked or unasked, desiring 
absolution, shall speak thus: “Indeed I neither know nor 
see, and when I said I saw, and when I said I knew, it was 
but vain, wild and false language, in order to exclude the 
necessity of further advance, and to encourage my idle 
disposition.” This Bikshu ought to be excluded and cut off. 

1 A Bikshu is a Buddhist mendicant. The term is applied to monks 
living in community. 
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Worthy Sirs f I have thus delivered the 4 P&r&jika rules. 
If there ho any Bikshu who has transgressed either one or 
other of them, it is impossible for such a man to live in the 
community after his sin as he was before. That man has 
acquired the guilt which demands exclusion, and ought not 
to live as a member of the priesthood. I demand, therefore, 
Brethren ! Are ye all in this assembly pure [8 times]. 
Brethren! This assembly is pure! Silently, therefore, 
ye stand ! So let it be ! 

Brethren! 1 now proceed to recite the 13 Sang-ka- 

hi-shi-sha Buies. 


I 7)&dC‘****'* ~ 
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THE THIRTEEN SANGHADISESA RULES. 


(Suspension and Penance ). 


1. If a Bikshu by pampering lustful thoughts be con¬ 
quered by them, except in his dreams, let him be suspended 
(Sang-ka-hi shi-sha). 

2. If a Bikshu, encouraging lustful desires, bring his body 
into contact with that of a woman, whatever part of her 
body it be, let him be suspended (Sang-ka-hi-shi sha). 

3. If a Bikshu, encouraging lustful thoughts, talk lewdly 
with a woman, let him be suspended (Saug-ka-hi-shi-sha). 

4. If a Bikshu, encouraging lustful thoughts, pampering 
his body, say, in the presence of a woman, “ Honourable 
sister, I am preparing tnvself by the purest Rule, hold¬ 
ing the precepts in their fullest perfection, preparing my¬ 
self in the law of perfect virtue, which admits of holding 
these laws of lustful desires, (come) minister to me V 9 and 
being thus ministered to by the woman, lot him bo suspended 
and undergo the highest penance. 

5. If a Bikshu, in his journeyings, busy himself as a 
matchmaker between this one and another, and being the 
messenger of a man, talk with the woman on these points, or 
being the messenger of a woman, talk with the man on this 
subject; and if he thus complete arrangements so that there 
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bo intercourse between the two, whether for marriage or the 
occasion only, let him be suspended. 

6. If a Bikshu seek to get a house for himself, without 
a householder, on his own account alone, he must take care 
to observe the proper measurements; the mean measure¬ 
ments are these, 12 of Buddha's spans in length, and within, 
7 of these spans broad. He ought also to take the body of 
tho Bikshus, to mark out the position of the place given 
(i. to consecrate the site), in doing which they must 
observe the character of the place, that it bo not either 
dangerous of approach or difficult of access; if the Bikshu, 
notwithstanding the illegal position, still build his house, or 
if he take not the Bikshus to inspect it, or if it exceed 
the lawful measurement, let him be suspended. 

7. If a Bikshu desire to construct a large house 1 with a 
proprietor, but for himself, ho ought to take certain of 
the Bikshus to inspect the character of the site, to see that it 
is a place without any difficulty of approach, and not in 
a dangerous neighbourhood; if he do not observe those 
regulations, let him be suspended. 

8. If a Bikshu, from the blind effects of angry resentment, 
vilify a Bikshu (as worthy of being) Po-lo-i (i. e., guilty of a 
crime meriting expulsion), whereas his assertion is mere 
slander, wishing to remove that man from his purity, and at 
another time, solicited or not, he confess that his charge 
resulted from anger, let him be suspended. 

9. If a Bikshu, because he is angry, take an idea from a 
different subject, and slander a Bikshu as fit to be excom¬ 
municated, without cause, and if at another time, solicited 
or not, he confess that he did so through angor, let him 
be suspended. 2 

1 That is, a Vihara. The small house is for the residence of a single 
priest, built, partly by his own labour, and partly by subscription, and 
not vested in any proprietor; it is therefore said to be u without a house¬ 
hold’ 1 (ass&mikan, in the Pali). The Vihara, or large house, is built by 
proprietors, and is therefore called ;i sass&mikan” in the Pali. 

2 The history of this enactment and the previous one is as follows :— 
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10. If a Bikshu, wishing to break the harmony among 
the community, plot and consider how to accomplish this, 
firmly holding to his intention and not relinquishing it, 
another Bikshu (acquainted with his purpose), ought to 
expostulate with him and say, <c Brother! do not intei’- 
rupt the harmony of the assembly! do not devise ex¬ 
pedients for this purpose ! do not consider the best means 
of doing this mischief! holding to it and persevering in it. 
Brother I There ought to bo harmony in the community, 
peace and not wrangling, as the learner of one master; 
agreeing, as milk combines with water; so combining in 
the law of Buddha,! There is profit and rest in so doing l” 
If the (wicked) Bikshu, at the time of being thus exhorted, 
still keep to his purpose, and relinquish it not, the other 
must expostulate three times, in order to induce the first to 
lay aside his purpose; if, after the third warning, he* give 
up his intention, it is well! but if not, lot him be suspended. 

11. If a Bikshu have formed a cabal, say of one, two, or 
three, or more (brothers), and if he shall thus address the 
other (who has been expostulating with some offender), 
“ Brother, do not chicle this Bikshu, he is a good man, and 
speaks according to the law and precepts. "What he says I 
and others approve of and rejoice at.” Then the first shall 
reply, expostulating, thus, “ Brother ! say not so ! say not 
that this Bikshu is in agreement with the law and precepts; 
say not you approve and rejoice at what he says, for in truth 
this Bikshu is an opposer of the Law in saying what he does; 
he is a transgressor of the precepts ! Brother! do not 
desire thus to break the harmony of the community ! you 

A certain priest wishing to ruin the character of another, had brought a 
charge of incontinence against him, but had failed to effect his object. 
One day, as he was walking with some of bis fellow priests^ they passed 
a flock of goats, on which he said, u We will give to that lie-goat the 
name of the priest, and to that she-goat the name of the woman, and 
then we can say that we really saw an act of sin taking place between 
them.” He did so; but when the case was investigated the equivocation 
was discovered, and the enactment made of which we are speaking. 
(Gogerly.) 
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ought, indeed, to rejoice at, and desire to see harmony 
amongst the brethren. Brother! amongst priests there 
should be peace and not wrangling ! learners of one master, 
as milk mingles with water, so should it be in the law of 
Buddha, haying peace there is great prosperity 1” If, at 
the time of this warning, the other still hold his resolve, let 
the expostulation be repeated three times, &c.; if he hear, 
well! if not, let him be suspended ! 

12. If a Bikshu, depending on (or attached to) a certain 
village (or, it may be, “an assembly of priests”), live (in a 
fixed habitation) in a city or town, and pollute the housb 
in which he lives, walking disorderly, so that all see it 
and hear it, all the Bikshus ought to converse with this 
Bikshu, and say, “ Brother! you have polluted the family 
in which you reside; your conduct is disorderly; all man 
see 4, and talk of it. Now, you are able to leave this 
monastery (assembly) and go elsewhere; you may not live 
in this community.” These Bikshus so speaking, and that 
one replying, “ Brothers! this community is one-sided 
(through love), 3 is full of anger, wishes to terrify, is foolish ; 
there are other priests guilty of this same fault, some are ex¬ 
pelled, and some not.” Then all the Bikshus, chiding him, 
shall say, “ Brother! say not so, that in this community there 
are priests of such character, whereas it is not the case. 
Brother, it is your disorderly conduct which all men see and 
talk about (that is the cause of our speaking as we do).” 
Thus if ho, at the time of this warning, still hold his opinion, 
let it he repeated three times; if ho retract and repent, 
well! if not, let him be suspended. 

13. If a Bikshu, of a bad disposition, will not bear being 
spoken to, according to tbe direction of the law ot precepts, 
and if, when all the Bikshus have expostulated with him 
on this account, he reply, “ Brother, do not talk thus at 
me l whether I am right or wrong ! I also will say nothing 
to you, whether right or wrong. Brother, be agreed (or 
satisfied), do not find fault!” Those Biskshus, addressing 
him, shall say, “ Brother ! refuse not to receive our appeal! 
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a brother ought to receive the word of (kind) expostulation. 
Brother! as the law corrects all the Bikshus, so would all 
the Bikshus, according to the law, expostulate with our 
brother. So the disciples of Buddha shall all receive profit, 
correcting each other in turn for their faults, and mutually 
inviting each other to further repentance.” Those Bikshus 
thus speaking to him, if he still hold by his opinion after 
three warnings, let him be suspended. 

Priests ! thus have I repeated the thirteen Sang-ka-hi- 
shi-sha ordinances: the first nine (to be inflicted) for the 
first offence, the others after three warnings. If a Bikshu 
have broken any one of the laws (above named), and wil¬ 
fully concealed it, he ought to be placed under compulsory 
solitary confinement (pravasa), after which he should pass 
si«c nights of manatta penance (a penance it would appear 
consisting in “thoughtful consideration”). After this he 
ought to bo absolved. Twenty priests in conclave may ab¬ 
solve him; if only one person short of twenty come together, 
lie shall not be absolved; and in this case all the Bikshus 
shall bo considered blameworthy. This is the law. I now 
ask all the venerable ones in this assembly, are you pure or 
not (three times) ? Venerable ones! this assembly is pure— 
Silently therefore ye stand! So let it be. 

Venerable priests! the following rules relate to faults not 
capable of exact definition (auitya dharrna) ; they are two 
in number, and are found in the Vinaya, and. are ordered to 
be repeated bi-monthly (requiring suspension or penance 
according to the case). 
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sanghddisesa, pachittiya ( i . e laws relating to inconti¬ 
nence or personal contact without actual crime or pri¬ 
vate communication with a woman without contact) and 


if this Bikshu, sitting in the manner mentioned, say of his 
own accord: “I have broken these laws, and am therefore 
liable to the several punishments attached to the transgres¬ 
sion, whether entire exclusion, or suspension and penance, 
or public confession/’ then according to what this faithful 
Iaywoman shall report, respecting the crimes which the 
Bikshu has acknowledged, such shall be his punishment, 

2. If a Bikshu consort with a woman in an open place, 
unfit for the commission of crime, but talk loosely with her, 
for example with a well-principled Iaywoman about the two 
laws, sanghadisesa, and pachittiya, and say respecting each 
of these of his own accord: “ I have broken these laws and 
am liable to the punishment attached to such transgression” 
—this Bikshu shall be punished according to what the faith¬ 
ful Iaywoman reports. This also is a case in point. 

Venerable priests! I have thus declared these two rules 
called anitya (puh tong) (undetermined). I demand of you all, 
is this assembly pure or not (three times). Venerable ones! 
this assembly is pure, and therefore you are silent. So let 
it be. 

Venerable priests ! I now proceed to declare the thirty 
Nissaggiya-pachittiyS, dliamma, to bo recited bi-monthly, as 
contained in the midst of the Vi nay a (or book of precepts), 
[requiring forfeiture of such things as the priests are per¬ 
mitted to possess]. 

1. If a Bikshu, having finished a set of robes for himself, 1 

1 The robes or garments allowed to the Buddhist priest are three in 
number. 1. The antarav&saka or under garment (a sort of kilt worn 
round the waist, and concealing the body from the navel to the knee). 
2. The uttarasanghati, i, e., the upper garment (worn usually over the 
left shoulder across the breast to the waist [it would seem that on 
ordinary occasions it was worn over both shoulders, and only freed from 
the right side when entering on any religious duty]. 3. The sanghati, 
i. <?., the great garment, worn as a cloak, when engaged in begging or in 
a layman’s house reciting the haw. 
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the Katina cloth 1 having been distributed, be presented with 
an additional garment, he may retain it ton days without 
consecration, but if he keep it beyond that time, it is 
nissaggiya pachittiya. 

2. If a Bikshu, having finished a set of robes for himself, 
the Katina cloth having been distributed, if he be short of 
either of the three, leaving one here and another there, 
except by permission of a Sangha-Kamma r this is nissaggiya 
pachittiya. 

d. If a Bibshu, after completing his robes, and the dis¬ 
tribution of the Katina cloth, be offered a garment out of 
the regular time, if ho desire it he may tabe it; having 
received it, let it be quickly made up. If it be enough to 
make him a robe, well ! but if not, lie may keep the piece 
by him a whole month, in order to obtain a further piece to 
make up the deficiency; but if he keep it longer than a 
month, it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

4. If a Bibshu receive a piece of cloth from a Bikshuni, 
not related to him, except in the way of justifiable exchange, 
it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

5. If a Bibshu send one of his robes to a Bikshuni, not a 
relative, to be washed or smoothed after it has been dyed, 
it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

6. If a Bikshu ask a robe from a householder (grihapati) 
not a relative of his, or from the householder's wife, except 
on special occasions, it is nissaggiya pachittiya. The special 
occasions are when his robe has been stolen, or lost, or 
burnt, or blown away. 

7. If a Bikshu, under such circumstances, shall by any 
unguarded expression intimate a wish that this householder 

1 With respect to the Katina cloth, consult Spence Hardy, Eastern 
Monachism , p. 121.. The Chinese equivalent, ka-chi-na, is explained in 
the glossary as 44 (robes or cloth entailing merit).” 

2 There are two sorts of assembly of priests for 1 judicial or other 
purposes. 1. Sangha-kamma, an assembly of more than live priests. 
2. Cana kamma, an assembly of less than five, vide Burnouf, Loins , p. 
4T7. The expression in the Chinese, kio-mo, probably refers to the 
Sangha-kamina. 
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or his wife, neither of them being related to him, should 
give him a robe (or cloth for a robe), this Biksh.u may 
receive a just equivalent (for that which he has lost); if he 
takes more, it is nissaggiyH pachittiyA.. 

8. If a householder or Iris wife shall have collected money 
in order to provide a robe for a particular priest, and if this 
priest, before receiving it, and without any invitation, go to 
the house of the master of the family, and speak thus to him, 
“ Excellent householder! purchase such and such a robe 
and give it me, because it is good!” If ho obtain his 
request, it is nissaggiya pachittiyfi, 

9. If two householders or their wives shall have collected 
money to buy a robe to give to a particular priest, and if 
that priest before receiving it, and at his own invitation, go 
to the residences of these householders, and speak thus : 
“ Excellent Sirs ! I pray you purchase such and such pieces 
of cloth for me, because they will together make mo one 
beautiful robe !” if he obtain his request, it is nissagiya 
pachittiya. 

10. If a king, or chief minister, or a Brahman (or) a 
householder, or a householder’s wife, send to a particular 
priest a messenger with a present of money for the pur¬ 
chase of cloth, and if the messenger come to the priest and 
say, “ Venerable sir, will you receive from me at once tho 
purchase money for a robe, with which I am entrusted for 
you?” and the priest reply, “It is allowable for me to pro¬ 
cure for myself a robe, at the proper time, then we receive 
consecrated (cloth),” to which the messenger rejoins: 
“ Venerable Sir ! have you any man of business here?” and 
the priest says: “ yes,” whether it be somebody belonging 
to the priest’s garden, or a upasaka (layman), who is accus¬ 
tomed to look after the secular affairs of the priests; and in 
consequence the messenger go to the place where such a 
person lives, and having entrusted the money to his care, 
come back to the presence of the priest and say: “Venerable 
Sir, 1 have given the money for purchasing a robe into the 
hands of such and such a person whom you named; Vene- 
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Table: Sir! at the right time go to him, and you shall re¬ 
ceive the robe you.require." That Bikshu needing a robe 
may go two or three times to the place of his trustee to 
remind him of his necessity, and if he procure the robe, 
well and good ! but if not, he may go a fourth, fifth and 
sixth time, and stand silently before him, and then go away. 
If this causes the man to recollect his debt, well and good ! 
but if the priest does not even thus procure the robe, and go 
back after this to the man to try to get it—this is nissaggiya 
pachittiyd. If he do not obtain the robe, he may either go 
himself, or send a messenger to the place whence the gift 
came and say: “The money which you sent some time ago 
as a present for the purchase of a robe for a particular 
priest, and which you entrusted to the care of such and 
such a person, has not been used for 1 the benefit of the 
priest in question, you should go back and take it therefore, 
lest it be lost.” Such, is the rule. 

11. If a Bikshu make a new coverlet for himself out of 
mixed silk, it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

12. If a Bikshu make a coverlet out of the fresh and un¬ 
mixed wool of the black Tartar sheep, it is nissaggiya 
pachittiya. 

18. If a Bikshu make a new coverlet for himself ho ought 
to use two parts of pure black wool, three parts of white, 
and four parts brown or tawny. If he do not observe this 
proportion, it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

14. If a Bikshu make a new coverlet for himself, he 
ought to keep it fully six years ; if because he has not got 
rid of it within the six years, he makes himself a new one, 
except by permission of a Sangha-kamma; this is nissaggiya 
pacliitiya. 

15. If a Bikshu make a new seat-cover, ho ought to take 
an old piece, one span in length and breadth, and patch it 
over the new, in order to destroy its appearance; if in 
making a new seat-cover he does not follow his rule it is 
nissaghiyA, patchittiya. 

16. If a Bikshu going along the road, obtain (whether by 
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gift or otherwise) a sheep fleece, he may take as much of it 
as he requires; and if there be no one to carry it, he may 
carry it himself for a distance of three yojanas, but if he 
exceeds this distance, it is nissaggiya pachittiya. 

17. If a Bikshu send to a Bikshuni, not related to him, a 
wool-fleece to bo washed, dyed or carded, it is nissaggiya 
pachittiy&. 

18. If a Bikshu take with his own Hand either gold, silver, 
or even (copper) coin, or if lie instruct another person to 
receive it for him, or if he keep on saying that there is 
such an one; who may receive it, this is nissaggiya pachittiyA. 

19. If a Bikshu engage in the purchase or sale of different 
precious substances (jewels) it is nissaggiy& pachittiya. 

20. If a Bikshu engage in any commercial dealing it is, etc. 

21. If a Bikshu store up an old rice bowl (or, it may be, 
"an extra rice howl”), or jf he obtain and preserve one that 
has not been consecrated and given to him officially, he may 
keep it for ten days, but if beyond that, it is, etc. 

22. If a Bikshu having a rico bowl which does not leak, 
and has fewer than five ligatures, in addition seeks to pro¬ 
cure a new one, because of appearances, this is nissaggiya 
pachittiya. The Bikshu in question ought to go and deliver 
up this bowl in the midst of the congregation, and then the 
priests going round from one brother fco another, should 
select the very worst rice bowl, and give the new one to the 
possessor of it, and let him keep it till it breaks; this is the 
rule. 

23. If a Bikslm bog for himself cotton thread, and send it 
to a weaver, who is no relative of his, to be woven info a 
garment, this is, etc. 

24. If a householder or his wife have sent to a weaver, to 
have a garment woven for a particular priest, and if that 
priest, before he receive it, go by self invitation to the abode 
of the weaver, and speak thus: “You must weave this cloth 
in a very superior way, the garment is intended for me I 
make it broad, and long, and stout, and woven of an even 
texture throughout, and I will give you something for your 
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extra trouble;” and if this Bikshu give to the weaver any 
price for the robe, even if it be only a mouthful of rice, and 
so obtain it, this is, etc, 

25. If a priest having first of all given a garment to 
another priest, afterwards, because he is angry with him, 
go and take it away, or cause some one else to do so, this 
is, etc. 

26. If a Bikshu, being sick, store up cream, or ghee or 
butter, or honey or sugar, he may keep it for seven days 
to cure himself, but if he keep these things longer, then it 
is, etc. 

27. If a Bikshu come to the last month of the spring 
season, he should request a rain cloke against the wet, and 
he may begin to wear it in the middle of the month; if he 
request this garment before the last month, or begin to 
wear it before the middle of the month, it is, etc. 

28. If a Bikshu, during the last ten days of the three 
months of summer, be unexpectedly presented with a robe, 
he ought to receive it, and keep it in store till the time of 
presenting the robes (at the end of the rainy season), but if 
kept longer, it is, etc. 

29. If a Bikshu, at the end of the three months* summer 
retreat, after the fifteenth day of the eighth month, think 
proper to remove to a distant spot, and if there be some 
danger or apprehension of danger in connection with the spot 
he lias chosen fora residence, the Bikshu thus circumstanced 
may leave either one of his three garments in a house of the 
village in which he has been residing; and if occasion re¬ 
quire, may go without it for six nights, but after that it is, 
etc. 

30. If a Bikshu, knowing that a certain party desires to 
confer goods on the priests, contrives by personal influence 
to appropriate the property to himself, it is, etc. 

Venerable ones! I have thus recited tbe thirty rules 
called nassaggiyd, pachittiyfi. I now demand of you, vener¬ 
able ones ! is this congregation pure or not (three times) ? 
Venerable ones! this congregation is pure; silently, there¬ 
fore, ye stand : let it be so ! 
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\ enerable priests! These following ninety rules, called 
pachittiya, (requiring confession and absolution), taken 
Irom the middle of the Book of Precepts, are to be repeated 
bi-monthly. 


THE NINETY FACHITTIyI IfctTI.ES. * 

1. If a Bikshu tell a wilful lie, it is pachittiya. 

2. If a Bikshu be guilty of slander, it is pachittiya. 

8. If a Bikshu be guilty ol hypocritical language, etc, 

4. If a Bikshu occupy the same lodging as a woman, it is, 
etc, 

5. If a Bikshu occupy for more than two nights the same 
lodging with a man not yet ordained, it is, etc. 

6. If a Bikshu chant prayers with a man not yet ordained; 
it is, etc. 

7. If a Bikshu, knowing that another priest has been 
guilty of various misdemeanours and sins, speak of them 
with a man not yet ordained, except by permission of 
a Sangha-kamma, it is, etc.. 

8. If a Bikshu, speaking with a man not yet ordained, 
respecting the laws which are beyond the reach of men 
(i. e., about Religion), shall say of himself, “ I know the 
Truth : I have grasped the Truth,” Even if it be true, ho 
is guilty of pachittiya, 

9. If a Bikshu preach to a woman beyond five or six 
sentences, except in the presence of a discreet person, it is, 
etc. 

10. If a Bikshu with, his own hand dig the ground or 
teach a man to do so, it is, etc. 

11. If a Bikshu destroy the abodes of disembodied spirits, 
it is, etc. [I am unable to explain this Rule, unless the 
Pali throws any light on it, ‘‘‘the cutting of trees, grass, 
etc., is pachittiya.”] 

12. If a Bikshu sow strife amongst the Brethren by wil¬ 
ful prevarication, it is, etc. 
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13. If a Bikshu rail at or abuse a priest, it is, etc. 

14. If a Bikshu take a priest’s bed, stool, coverlet, or 
cushion, and place it with his own hands on the ground 
(for his own use), or request some one else to do so, and 
then go away leaving the article where ho put it, without 
replacing it, it is, etc. 

15. If a Bikshu do the same as the above within a resi¬ 
dence of priests, it is, etc. 

16. If a Bikshu, knowing that some particular place is 
occupied generally by another priest, go and take it himsell, 
saying, “if he wants me to give it up to him, let him tell 
me so.” If he act thus, when there is no justifying cause, 
or want of propriety on the part of the other priest, it is, 
etc. 

17. If a Bikshu get angry with another, and dislike his 
presence in the priests’ house, and so forcibly eject him, or 
get some one to eject him, this is, etc. 

18. If a Bikshu sit or sleep on a chair or bed with a 
loose leg, 1 or the top of a belfry or upper story belonging 
to the priests’ residence, it is, etc. 

19. If a Bikshu use water which he knows contains 
insects in it, either for laying the dust or watering shrubs, 
it is, etc. 

20. If a Bikshu is making (or causing to be made) a door 
for a building attached to a great residence, or a window, 
or the various ornamental belongings, he may direct as much 
brushwood (or, wood from an unenclosed spot) to be used, 
as is equivalent to two or throe distinct loads, if more, it is, etc. 

21. If a Bihshu, with no commission from the priests, 
shall impart instruction to the Bikshunis, it is, etc. 

22. If a Bikshu, commissioned by the priests, impart in¬ 
struction to the Bikshunis, and continue to do so when the 
sun has gone down, it is, etc. 

23. If a Bikshu, conversing with the other priests, should 
speak thus: “the priests in general impart instruction to the 
Bikshunis for the sake of eating and drinking,” it is, etc. 

1 So as to endanger the life of any one below. 
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24. If a Bikshu give a garment to a Bikshuni, not related 
to him, except in tlie way of exchange (man yih, trade or 
barter), it is, etc. 

25. If a Bikshu give to a Bikshuni, not related to him, 
made up clothes, it is, etc. 

26. If a Bikshu occupy a covered place, in company with 
a Bikshuni, it is, etc. 

27. If a Bikshu trav el on a road, or go to a village, with 
a Bikshuni, except on allowed occasions, it is, etc. The 
occasions are when there is an associated company (a caravan), 
and when there is an apprehension of a dangerous locality. 
This is the Rule. 

28. If a Bikshu agree to accompany a Bikshuni in a boat, 
and proceed either up or down a river, except in a regular 
ferry boat, which plies from one side to the other, it is, etc. 

20. If a Bikshu partake of food which lie knows has been 
procured for him by means of the express interference (com¬ 
mendation) of a Bikshuni, except where the provider (the 
Danapati) had previously designed to give it, it is, etc. 

30. If a Bikshu make an agreement with a woman to 
accompany her on the road in going to a village (or, it may 
be translated u even as far as the village, or, place of 
assembly*'}, it is, etc. 

31. If a Bikshu has food given him at an eating-house, 
not being sick, he may receive it (for one day), but if more 
than once, it is, etc. 

32. If a Bikshu go to various places to dine (take a round 
of eating, i. eat at different times or places), except on 
special occasions, it is pachittiyS,—the occasions are in time 
of sickness, at the time of giving the robes, and at the time 
of making the robes. This is the Rule. 

83. If a Bikshu absent himself from the common meal of* 
the priests, except on spociai occasions, it is pachittiya— 
the special occasions are, in time of sickness, when the cloth 
for robes is presented, and when the robes are being made; 
also, when on a journey or voyage, at the time of a great 
assembly (or, on a great occasion), or, finally, when a general 
invitation is given to the Shamans. This is the Rule. 
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34. If a Bikslm go to tho house of his patron (danapati), 
and bo urgently invited to take cakes (dumplings), cooked 
rice, or ground corn (parched and then ground) the Bikshu 
as ho pleases (requires) may take two or three bowlfuls ; 
then he should take it within the monastery (temple), and 
divide it with the other Bikshus; if a Bikshu, except in case 
of sickness, take more than two or three bowlfuls, it is 
paelnttiya. 

35. If a Bikshu, after a sufficient meal, at a time per¬ 
chance when he has received an invitation to dine, do not 
comply with the rules which refer to superfluous food, 1 2 but 
take an additional meal elsewhere, it is pachittiyh. 

36. If a Bikshu, knowing that another priest has finished 
his meal, earnestly press him to partake of food with him, 
such food not consisting of remnants from a meal given by 
invitation, and say: “ Brother (excellent sir!) take some of 
this food, I pray you/ 1 and by such expressions (or in¬ 
fluences) without any sufficient reason, he plots to make 
that priest disobedient, it is (to the inviting priest) pa- 
chittiya. 

37. If a Bikshu eat at a forbidden hour, it is pachittiya. 

38. If a Bikshu eat spoiled or sour food, it is pachittiya.. 3 

39. If a Bikshu, not receiving food (in chari ty), take any 
thing within his mouth of a. medicinal character/ except 
water, and the stick used for teeth-cleaning (yang-chi) it is 
pachittiya, 

40. If a Bikshu obtain choice and tasty food, milk, cream, 
fish, flesh, or (not being sick) in liis own person and for him¬ 
self seek for such things, it is pachittiya. 

41. If a Bikshu with his own hand give food to amalo or 
foinalo unbeliever, it is pachittiya. 

42. If a Bikshu, having been previously invited (to dine), 
go either before or after the meal to other houses (to beg), 

1 That is, not to cat anything except that which is left from the meal 
provided by his entertainer. 

2 1 take the word “ suh” to mean “ sour” or “ musty.” 

1 For the purpose of sustaining his strength, as t.t/r., the areca nut. 
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tliout any commission from the rest of the priests, tliis is 
pachittiya, except on certain occasions, viz., at the time of 
sickness, when making the clothes, when clothes are pre¬ 
sented. 

43. If a priest eating food in a house known to have 
women in it, remain sitting there for an unnecessary length 
of time, it is pachittiya. 1 

44. If a Biksku eating in a house known to contain 
women, shall sit apart in a private or concealed place, it is 
pachittiya, 

45. If n Bikshu sit alone with a woman on the open 
ground, it is pachittiya. 

46 If a Bikshu conversing with a priest/ speak in this 
way: “ Friend! let us go together to such and such a vil¬ 
lage, and take our meal in. company with one another;” and 
then that Bikshu, without any warning, whilst eating with 
the other, speak thus: cc Now you may go ! it is not agree¬ 
able to me to sit or eat with you; I prefer being alone;” if 
in this way, without any sufficient reason, he send him away, 
it is paebittiyh. 

47. If a Bikshu be asked to receive such things as are 
allowed during time of sickness, extending over a period of 
four months, he may accept the invitation for this period, 
even though he be at the time in good health, but if ho 
exceeds such a term, except there be a perpetual invitation, 
or a new invitation, or a partial invitation, or a general in¬ 
vitation, it is pachittiya. 

48. If a Bikshu go to a place to witness (the evolutions 
of) an army, except for some lawful reasons, it is pachittiya. 

50. If a Bikshu, residing in the place where an army is 
assembled, for two or three nights, should go to witness an 

i it may also he rendered u sit too long in any eating-house contain¬ 
ing women/’ but this i» not so likely. I translate the word “ pan” 
(literally, ‘‘treasure,” or anything “ precious’’) by “women:’ i. e.< 
“ women of the harem,” because this sense of the expression is most 
apposite, and is borno out by the 81st Law of this Section. 

" “ Tchon” is here the sign of the dative. 

0 
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engagement, or see the army when exercising, or feats of 


strength (personal prowess) of the elephants or cavalry, it is 
pachittiya. 

52. If a BiksHu gambol in the water (i. e., when bathing) 
it is pachittiya. 

51. If a Bikshu drink any distilled or fermented liquor 
(tsin), it is pachittiya. 

53. If a Bikshu strike another, it is pachittiya. 

54. If a Bikshu will not receive reproof, it is, etc. 

55. T a Bikshu terrify or threaten another, it is, etc. 

56. A Bikshu in good health ought to bathe twice a month; 
if he does so more frequently, except on allowed occasions, 
it is pachittiya. The occasions are, during the hot season, 
during sickness, at the time of work, when there is much 
wind (ond therefore dust), and when there is much rain (and 
therefore mud), and also after a long journey. This is the Rule, 

57. If a Bikshu, in good health, make a fire on the ground 
to warm himself by, or cause such a fire to bo made, except 
for some reasons connected with the time of year (or it may 
be “the time or hour of the day,” as, for example, to give 
light as a lamp, and the Pali agrees with this) it is pachittiya. 

58. If a Bikshu hide away the robes, or the alms-bowl, or 
the cushion or the needle-case of another Bikshu, so as to 
make fan of him, or if he cause any one else to do so, it is, etc. 

59. If a Bikshu consecrate the robes of any Bikshu, Bik- 
shuni, Sikshamana, Samanera, or Shamini, without asking 
the express permission of the superior, it paehittiyA. 

60. If a Bikshu obtain new robes he ought to use three 
kinds of dyo (or pollution of any sort) so as to destroy its 
beauty (or colour), viz., either green, or black, or earth- 
colour; 1 if he fails to do this, it is pachittiya. 

61. If a Bikshu purposely take away the life of any animal, 
it is pachittiya. 

62. If a Bikshu drink water which he knows has insects 
in it, it is paohittiya, 

1 1 take the Chinese “ muh-lan” to be a form of the Sanscrit inula, 
and therefore equivalent to the colour of nature or earth. 
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68. If a Bikshu is wilfully angry with another Bikshu, 
and after a short time does not put away his resentment, it 
is pachittiya. 

64. If a Bikshu knowing that another Bikshu has been 
guilty of any disgraceful or criminal act, hush it up or con¬ 
ceal it, it is, etc. 

65. A man fully twenty years of age may bo permitted to 
undertake the great precepts. 5 If a Bikshu not fully twenty 
years old, present himself for ordination, 2 this man cannot 
be received into orders, 3 the presiding priest 4 is to be 
blamed, on account of the foolish mistake, and (the whole 
transaction) is pachittiya. 

66. If a Bikshu, knowing that either of the four questions 
which cause difference has been settled according to law, 5 
shall afterwards stir up the matter for further discussion, it 
is pachittiya. 

67. If a Bikshu knowing there is a thievish company (a 
body of banditti going on an expedition) request permission 
to accompany it, ovon through the village, it is pachittiya. 

68. If a Bikthu speak in this way: ( 'l know with respect 
to the laws which Buddha preached, that the indulgence of 
lustful desires is no real impediment to their fulfilment;” 
then another Bikshu shall chide him and say: “ Excellent 
sir! speak not so! you should not thus calumniate tho world- 
honoured one. It is not right to do so. The world-honoured 
ono has made no such assertion, but on the contrary, in 
numberless ways (modes of salvation) he has said that tho 
indulgence of lust is an impediment in the way of religious 
progress.” This protest should be repeated three times, in 

1 t. e., may be ordained. 

2 “ Yu 1 ’ in the sense of submits himself. 

* Or the whole passage may be rendered, “if a Bikshu, not fully 
twenty years of age, be permitted (‘yu’in the sense of ‘ permission’) 
to take orders, his ordination is invalid.” 

' ( ‘ Tehou” is sometimes capable of this sense. Vide Jul., Monograph ies . 
p. 146. 

5 These four causes of difference may possibly refer to 10, 11 , 12 , 13, 
of the Sanghadisesa rules; tins law is wanting in the Pali. 
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case no impression is made; if, after that, the first Bikshu 
give up his false opinion, well; but if he does not, it is 
pachittija. 

69. If a Bikshu knowing a man who talks in the way 
described above, who does not keep the law, 1 and who 
holding such false views, refuses to forsake them, bestows 
upon such an one any thing in charity, has any religious 
communion with him, 2 or lodges and converses with him, it 
is pacliittiya. 

70. If a Bikshu, knowing that a novice uses similar lan¬ 
guage;" lie ought to speak to him and say: “You should not 
use such language! You should not calumniate the world- 
honoured one ! It is not right to do so; the world-honoured 
one never used the words you say he did. Novice! the world- 
lionor-d one, in numberless modes of doctrine, always said 
that lust is a great obstacle in the way of religion.” The 
novice, thus corrected, refusing to amend, should be warned 
three, times, and if after this he repent, well; hut if not, he 
ought to be spoken to thus: “You are from this time .forth 
no disciple of Buddha! You may not join yourself with the 
other Bikshus, as the other novices do; nor is it permitted 
you to help the Great Bikshus during two or three nights; 
you are now discharged from these duties; you are at liberty 
to go; you may go for good; yon cannot remain here.” If 
any Bikshu, knowing that the novice has been thus rejected, 
associate with'him, or suffer him to dwell with him, it is 
pachittiya. 

71. If a Bikshu, at a time when the other Bikshus are 
going through the form of religious expostulation, speak 
thus: “ Excellent- sirs ! I cannot now learn this law (or, 
abide by this rule). I purpose going to some one of eminent 
wisdom, who observes the precepts, to put some difficulties 
to him by way of query.” This is pachittiya. If there are 
any explanations necessary, they ought to be sought for at 
once. 

1 u Ml” in the sense of u pou.” 

8 Sits with him in council (yangtoa-kamma), : As in <58 
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72. If a Bikshu, when the precepts are boing recited, 
speak in some such way as this: “ Brethren ! what use is 
there in repeating these various and minute precepts ? each 
time they are repeated fhoy cause people to feel perplexed 
and anxious, and engender doubts!” To trifle with and 
speak contemptuously of the precepts in this way is 
pachittiyii. 

78. If a Bikshu, at the time when the precepts are being 
recited, speak in this manner: “ Brethren! I am now getting 
perfect in these laws; this book of precepts ordered to be 
recited bi-monthly, is taken from the midst of the Yinaya 
(precept-siltra);” and if the other Bikshus, knowing that 
this priest has twice or thrice during the session when the 
precepts have been recited (spoken thus): “How many more 
times are those Bikshus without knowledge and with no 
explanation (going to repeat these precepts) ? ” If such a 
Bikshu has been guilty of any fault (although he refuses to 
answer in the public confession) still he shall be dealt with 
according to the law; and in addition shall be convicted of 
the fault of extreme ignorance (and be censured thus) : 
“Brother! this conduct is unprofitable, and you act im¬ 
properly ! You do not attend whilst the precepts are recited; 
you shut your ears, and will not listen fco the law.” This 
dime of ignorance is pachittiya. 1 

74. If a Bikshu, after having attended a regularly con¬ 
stituted assembly (Sangha kamma), converse in this way 
with another Bikshu : “ They attend to the priests’ matters 
(or the goods of the priests) from interested motives,” 2 it 
is pachiitiy&. 

75. If a Bikshu, because a matter has been decided by 
the priests contrary to his wish, rise up and leave the 
assembly, it is pachittiya. 

70. If a Bikshu, having approved of a measure, afterwards 
change his mind and abuse it, it is pachittiyii. 

77. If a Bikshu, knowing that a certain priost has had 

1 This translation is hazardous, and open to correction. 

3 L e., they are partial in the distribution of goods. 
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a quarrel with another, having listened to what this one 
says, goes and repeats it to the other, it is pacdiittiya. 

78. If a Bikshu strike another in anger, it is, etc. 

79. If a Bikshu push another Bikshu in anger, it is, etc. 

80. If .a Bikslm, because ho is angry and oat of temper 
with another, charge him, without any foundation, of being 
guilty of a crime involving suspension (sanghadisesa), it is 
paehittiya. 

81. If a Bikshu pass beyond the threshold of the royal 
apartments 1 2 of a royally anointed king, before the king him¬ 
self come fort.ii, and the women of the harem (pan) be shut up, 
it is paehittiya, 

82. If a Bikslm pick up with his o wn hand a jewel, or the 
setting of a jewel, or if ho cause some one to pick it up for 
him, except within the precincts of the priests’ garden, or 
in a place of entertainment (i. r., a lodging-house), it is pachit- 
tiya. He may only pick up such articles in the places named, 
with a view to their restoration. 

83. If a Bikshu, without the authority of the other priests, 
enter a village at an unusual hour (prohibited hour), it is 
paehittiya. 

84. If a Bikshu make a couch or chair, the legs ought to 
be eight of Buddha’s fingers in height, exclusive of the 
surplus allowed for the socket-piece. 3 * If they exceed this 
length, it is paehittiya. 

85. If a Bikshu take the soft cotton of the Tftla tree, and 
store it up to make either a bed, or a chair, or a coverlet, or 
a cushion, it is paehittiya. 8 

86. If a Bikshu use either bone, ivory, or horn, to make 
a neodfe-ease, and carve it and polish it for the purpose, it is' 
paehittiy&. 

87. If a Bikshu make himself a mat for sitting on (ni-sse- 


1 Kung mun .generally signifies a u government office,” but Gogerly 
translates the Pali “ sleeping apartments.” 

2 i. e., the part fitted into the holes of the chair or bed, to be cut old 
smooth, with the surface. 

3 The Chinese teou-lo evidently corresponds to the Sanscrit Tftla 

(morns indica ). 
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tan, L e. } Nis&din), it ought to be of the proper dimensions, 
the following is the medium size: two of .Buddha’s spans in 
length, one and a half in breadth; it may be made halt a 
span longer and wider, but not more ; if it exceed this, it is 
pachiitiyft. 

88. If a Bikshu make a cloth for covering a wound, the 
medium size is four spans long, and two wide; if it be made 
larger, it is pachittiya. 

89. If a Bikshu make a rain-washing cloth, 1 its medium 
length is six spans, and its breadth two and a half* If it 
exceeds this, it is pachittiya. 

90. If a Bikshu shall make (a robe) beyond the size of the 
robes which Buddha used, it is pachittiya. This size is nine 
spans long, and six in width. 

Venerable sirs ! I have thus recited the ninety pachittiya 
laws; I now ask the entire assembly of priests, are ye pure 
from violation of these laws or not [three times] . \ enerable 
sirs! This assembly is pure, and therefore yo are silent. So 
let it be. 

Venerable sirs ! The following four rules known as Phabi- 
desani, 3 are ordered to be recited bi-monthly, and are taken 
from the Vinaya, or Book of Precepts. 

THE FOUR PHATIDESANI YA. RULES* 

1. If a Bikshu, in good health, enter a village and receive \ 
with his own hands food to eat fr om a B ikslmni, not related \ 
to him, and eat it: this Bikshu ought to confess his fault 2 
in the presence of the other priests, and say: “Venerable 
sirs! I have transgressed by bringing contempt on the 
law; I ought not to have done so; I now confess my 
fault to the venerable priests. This is called phatidesaniya 
damma. 

1 A towel? Gogerly translate it “a garment to be used in the rainy 
season. 

3 Sansc. Pratidesaniya, i. e., u sins to be confessed in the presence of 
the priests/ 1 sc. prati, desayami. 

3 Obs. the Chinese U h\vui” corresponds to the Sansc. “ desayaini.’’ 
Compare the Mah&-Pariniryana Siitm, Kioucm 7, p, 8. 
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2. If a Bikshu go to a layman's house to cat, ancl a Bik¬ 
shuni, present in the same house, point out with her finger, 
and say: “Give this gruel to such and such an one;” or, 
“ Give this rice to such and such an one,” the priests gene¬ 
rally ought to speak to that Bikshuni, and say: “Worthy 
sister! be still; wait till the priests have done eating.” if 
there be no priest (who has the courage) to speak thus to 
that Bikshuni, then the one present (or the priests who are 
present) ought to confess their fault before the other Bikshus, 
and say: “ Venerable sirs ! 1 have transgressed and brought 
contempt on the law; I ought not to have done so; I now 
confess my fault, before the venerable brethren.” This is 
phatidesaniya damma. 

3. If certain families have been appointed by the assembly 
of priests (sailglia kamma) to the houses of resort (whether 
for study or otherwise) for the priests, and if a Bikshu, 
knowing such a family, go, whilst in good health, and with¬ 
out any invitation, and receive in his hand food and eat it, 
this Bikshu ought to confess his fault in the presence of the 
others, and say: “Venerable sirs ! I have broken the Jaw, 
and brought it into contempt, which I ought not to have 
done. I now confess my fault to you, venerable sirs! This 
is phatidesaniya damma. 

4. If a Bikshu reside at a distance in a dangerous place, 
as a solitary ascetic (aranyaka), and do not previously warn 
his patrons (danapati), who reside boyond the precincts of 
Mg garden (sanghararoa), that they must not bring him food, 
and (in the face of the danger) reside within his precinct, 
and receive food there and eat it, except he is sick, this 
Bikshu shall confess his fault to the rest, and say: “Venerable 
sirs! 1 have broken the law, and brought it into contempt. 
I now confess to you my sin.” This is phatidesaniya damma. 

Venerable sirs! 1 have now recited the lour pratidesaulya 
damma, and I ask this venerable assembly if it is free from 
transgression, or not? [three times] Venerable sirs! this 
assembly is pure; silently therefore you stand! Let it be so! 

Venerable sirs! I now proceed to recite the Tcliong-hioh 
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to be repeated bi-monthly, taken from the Book of 
Precepts: 

THE ONE HUNDRED SEKKHXYA RULES. 

1. To adjust his inner robes properly. 2 

2. To adjust properly the three outward robes. 3 

8. Not to enter a layman s houses with the robes tucked 
up (fan ch’aou). 4 

4. Not to sit down in a layman's house with the robes 
tucked up (or disarranged). 

5. Not to enter a layman’s house with the robes gathered 
round the neck. 6 

6. Not to sit down in a layman's house in a similar pre¬ 
dicament. 

7. Not to enter a layman’s house with the head covered. 0 

8. Not to sit down in a layman's house under the same 
circumstances. 

9. Not to enter a layman’s house in a bouncing maimer 
(or with a bouncing gait). 

10. Not to sit down in a layman’s house in the same 
manner. 

11. I will not sit upon iny heels (t’sun) within a layman's 
house. 7 

1 Safigha-eMkshya-dharaia; or, as these Pales are called in the Pali, 
u Sckkhiya Damm&.” That is, Pules which the Priests ought to learn. 

2 So as to cover the body, from the navel to the knee. —G. 

3 That is, as I understand the passage, not the three robes, viz., the 
antaravasika, the oxittaiusanglntti, and the sanghati, of which the two 
former were inner robes; but the three kinds of the sanghati, concerning 
which the Breviary of the Shamans (Sha-muti-yih-yung) has the follow¬ 
ing note. u The SanghM is of three sorts : the first consists of 9 parts, 
or of 11, or of 13 ; the second of 15, 17, or 19 parts; the superior of 21, 
23, or 25 parts.” This cloak or Sanghati was to be worn ao as to cover 
the whole body from the shoulders to the heels. — G. 

4 i. e\, to be well covered.—G. 

5 This must refer to some custom in the country concerned of tacking 
up the outer garment and letting it hang over the shoulders or round 
the neck. 

0 i. e. y with a cloth or other protection from the sun. 

7 This is No. 25 in the Pali; but in what way was the priest required 
to sit ? Did he sit on a chair ? 
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] 2. I will not- enter a layman’s house with a stooping gait. 

13. Nor sit down under the same circumstances. 

14. Not to enter a layman’s house with the body swaying 


to and fro (yaou shin) 1 * 

15. Nor to sit down in the same way, 

16. Not to enter a layman’s house swinging the arms about. 

17. Nor to sit down similarly. 

18. To have the body well covered on entering a layman’s 
house. 

19. And to sit down similarly. 

20. Not to move the head this way and that as I enter* a 
layman’s house. 

21. Nor to sit down similarly, 

22. To enter a layman’s house silently. 

23. To sit down similarly . 

24. Not to enter a layman’s house joking or laughing. 

25. Nor to sit down similarly. 

26. To receive food with a mind collected and staid. 

27. To receive rice in an equally balanced bowl. 3 

28. To receive rice-gruel in a similar way. 

29. To eat the rice and the gruel together. 

3Of To oat in a regular manner. 3 

31. Not to eat from the middle of his alms-bowl, the rice 
being heaped up In the centre. 

32. When in good health, not to seek for any particular 
kind of rice or broth. 

33. Not to look for more by covering the broth with the 
rice. 4 

34. Not to feel envy or anger because another priest has 
more or better food. 

• 35, To hold the bowl and eat thoughtfully (or carefully). 

1 Bodily contortions.—G. 

“ u Ping.” This precept was given in consequence of some priests 
looking about them at the time of receiving alms, and spilling the rice 
over the sides of the bowl.—G-. 

3 i. d., as the food comes, without picking dainty bits. 

4 So that the solid food may be eaten first. 
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30. Not to eat greedily (lit. not taking groat handfuls to 


eat rice) 1 . 

37. Not to open the mouth wide to take in the rice. 

38. Not to speak with rice in the mouth. 

39. Not to let the rice fall out of the mouth from over¬ 
filling. 

40. Not in eating rice to have a portion left behind. 2 

41 . Not to crack the teeth together in eating rice, 

42. Not to munch or ruake a munching noise in eating 
rice. 

43. Not to make a grunting noise in, etc. 

44. .Not to make a lapping noise with the tongue in eat¬ 
ing rice, 

45. Not to shake the hand when eating rice, 3 

46. Not to scatter the rice about with the hand. 

47. Not with defiled hands to take hold of a drinking 
vessel. 

48. Not to fling about the water with which the rice- 
bowl has been rinsed. 

49. Not to ease nature over any living herb ; nor to cry 
or spit over the same (except when ill). 

50. Nor in the middle of clean water, ditto, 

51. Not to stand upright in easing nature, except when ill. 

52. Not to repeat the law (preach) on account of a man 
whose garments are ill arranged, except when he is ill, 

53. Not to preach to a man whose robes are negligently 
heaped round his neck, except when ilk 

54. Not to preach to a man whose head is covered, 
except, etc. 

55. Not to preach to a man whose head is wrapped up, 
except he is ill. 

56. Not to preach, to a man with a crooked neck (holding* 
his head on one side), except, etc. 

57. Not to preach to a man wearing his shoes, except, etc, 

1 A large mouthful is defined to be Due of the size of a peacock’s egg. 
z i. <?., not to have too much for one mouthful, 

•’* i.e. y to disengage them from particles of food. 
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68. Not to preach to a man wearing wooden pattens, 
except, etc. 

59. Not to preach to a man on horseback (or in a palan¬ 
quin)—except lie be sick (and therefore unable to dismount?). 

00. Not to live within a pagoda (Full-Tab), except to 
guard it. 

61. Not to conceal precious articles or money within a 
pagoda., except to protect them. 

62. Not to enter a pagoda with leather shoes. 

I 63. Nor to enter a pagoda carrying leather shoes. 

I 64. Not to go round a pagoda with leather shoes on. 

65. Not to enter within a pagoda wearing fu-lo. 1 

66. Not to enter a pagoda carrying his fu-lo (boots). 

67. Not to eaF underneath a pagoda, spreading out on 
the grass, or defiling the earth. 

68. Not to pass under a pagoda in conveying the coffin 
i or bier of a dead man. 

j . • 

69. Not to secrete a coffin or bier under a pagoda. 

70. Not to burn a corpse or coffin under a pagoda. 

71. Nor to burn one in front of a pagoda. 

72. Not to carry a corpse round a pagoda, and burn it at 
any of the four sides, so that the scent may enter the 
building. 

73. Not to tako the clothes or bed of a dead man under 
a pagoda, except they have been washed from all impurity 
and properly perfumed. 

74. Not to ease nature beneath a pagoda. 

75. Nor to do so looking towards one. 

76. Nor to do so at any of the four sides of a pagoda, so 
that any bad scent may enter it. 

77. Not to enter a place of convenience (cloaca) with a 
figure of Buddha. 

78. Not to clean the teeth under a pagoda. 

79. Not to do so in going towards a pagoda. 

1 The Glossary explains fu-lo as short hunting boots, i. e., boots with 
the tops tuning over. 








80, Nor to do so in going round at any of the four sides 


of a pagoda. 

81. Not to spit or cry beneath a pagoda, 

82. Nor in going toward a pagoda. 

83. Nor at either of the four sides in going round a 
pagoda. 

84. Not to squat down, on one’s heels in tlie direction of 
a pagoda. 

85. Not to place (a figure of) Buddha in a lower chamber, 
myself residing in an upper one. 

86. Not to preach on behalf of a man who is sitting 
whilst I stand, unless sick. 

87. Nor whilst he is lying and I sitting, except sick. 

88. Nor to preach to anyone sitting on a chair whilst I 
am not seated, except sick. 

89. Nor will I preach to anyone sitting in a higher seat 
than myself, unless sick. 

90. Nor will I preach to anyone going before me, except 
sick. 

91. Nor will I preach to anyone going along a higher 
path than the one I am in, except sick. 

92. Nor will I preach to anyone who is going along a 
good path whilst I am in a had one. 

93. Not to join hands 'when walking along the road. 

94. Not to place or erect (boughs of) trees over men’s 
heads, except on occasion of (severe heat of) weather. 

65. Not to wrap up the alms-bowl (patra) in a cotton 
covering and tie it to the top of the staff, but to carry it 
fastened over the shoulder in travelling. 

96. A man holding a staff ought not to have the Law 
explained on his account, except sick. 

97. Nor when holding a sword 

98. Nor when holding a spear, except sick. 

99. Nor when holding a knife, except sick. 

100. Nor when holding a covering of any sort/ except 
sick. 


1 i k e.<> an umbrella. 
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Excellent Sirs ! I have thus recited the chung hioli laws 
(Sokhiya damiua); I now ask you all if this assembly is 
pure [three times,] Great Sirs ! this assembly is pure ! 
silently, therefore ! so let it he. 

Excellent Sirs ! these seven “ raieh tsang*^ laws (laws 
which destroy litigation. A dhikarana-samata- dhamma), 
taken from the middle of the Book of Precepts, are to be 
recited bi-monthly. 

If a Bikshu be embroiled in a subject or business leading 
to litigation, he ought to suppress and put an end to it. 

THE SEVEN “ MIEH TSANG” LAWS. 

1. If it be a case that requires the presence of the parties, 
let the parties be present. 1 

2. If the caso requires thought and deliberation, let there 
be deliberation. 

3. If the case require plain and exact sentences, then let 
there bo precision. 

4. If the case requires independent decision, then let 
there be sentence given. 

5. If the case may be decided by precedent, then let it be 
so decided. 

6. If the case may be decided by a majority, then let it 
be so. 

7. And in all cases let it be decided finally. 2 

Excellent Sirs ! I have t hus repeated the seven Mieh- 

Tsanglaws (adhikarana-samata); I now demand of you all, 
Is this assembly pure? [three times]. Brethren i this 
assembly is pure; silently, therefore, ye stand. So let it be. 

Worthy Sirs! I have thus recited the Preface to the 
Sfitm of Precepts; I have repeated the four Po-lo-i rules 
(Parajikd), the thirteen Sang-ka-hi-shi-sha (Sanghadisesd) 
laws, the two Puh-tonglaws (Aniyata dhdmma), the thirty Ni- 
sah-che-po-yili-ti laws (nissagiya-pachittiya-dharama), the 

1 The expression pi-ni, in the original, seems to he a derivative of 
u v hriyunajmV’ to accuse any one. 

2 This translation is very uncertain. 
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ninety Po-yi-to laws (Pachittiya dhamma) the four Po-lo-ti- 
ti-shi-ni laws (Patidesani dhamma), the one hundred Hi oh laws 
(sekhiya dhamma), the seven Mieh-tsang laws (adhikarana 
samata dhamma). These, all taken from the Sutra of Pre¬ 
cepts, are those which Buddha has declared ought to bo 
repeated bi-monthly. 

If there be any other law's of Buddha not herein contained, 
—this assembly is well agreed,—they ought to be ob¬ 
served. 

7. THE DAILY MANUAL OF THE SHAMAN. 

The Pratiinoksha, as we have stated, embodies a system 
of rules for the discipline of Buddhist priests living in com¬ 
munity. The shaman, L e. the convert, is also provided 
with rules for his private or personal life. There are given 
in a work known as the Daily use of the Shaman , which 
Seems to correspond to the Dina Qhariydr a of tho Singa- 
lese. 1 2 The book is divided into five sections: the first, 
called “chi-sung ,” contains a series of hymns or chants, to 
be recited by the shaman in the course of the day, whilst 
discharging Iris various duties. In the preface to the work 
it is stated that tho hymns or gathas are taken from the 
sections of the (c Tsing hing/' i. e. y the Brahmana sections, 
which occur in many of the Sutras. 3 The “ dharani,” or 
“ secret words/” are taken from the “ Dharmagupta >,s school; 
whilst the general instructions are strictly in unison with the. 
spirit of the Yinaya, or earliest code of doctrine and discipline 
known to the Buddhists. The present section will contain 
a precis of this work: the section following it will be devoted 
to a consideration of the actual system, as it is exemplified 
in one of the principal sects of Buddhism in China. 

1. On awaking in the morning, let the Shaman sit up in 

1 Tide Spence Hardy, Eastern Momchism, p. 24. 

2 For example, in the Dhamraapada and the Ma ha -pari-Nirvana - 
Sutra (in the latter called Fan-Mug). 

3 Mi-pon. I take this to be for Fah-mi-pou. 
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a grave posture, and with a meditative heart, recite the 
following Gatha: 

u On first awaking from my sleep, 

I ought to pray that every breathing thing 
| May wake tojayiogjynadorn, vast 
! As the wide and boundless universe. 77 

Having finished this Gatha/recite the following secret 
sentence: 

Om ! Ti-li-jih-li! 1 2 Svilh. 

[To be repeated seven times.] 

2. On hearing the convent bell, or striking it oneself, let 
all recite the following Gatha : 

“ Oh ! may the music of this Beil extend throughout the mystic world, 
And, heard beyond the iron walls and gloomy glens of earth, 

, Produce in all a perfect rest, and quiet every care, 

> AncTg^eVachHvihg'soul to lose itself in Mind Supreme.” 

Om 1 ta-lo-ti-ye.® Svih. 

[To he repeated seven times : moreover, add this reflection 
on hearing the sound of the convent hell, that sorrow is short, 
but supreme wisdom enduring; when true knowledge (Bodhi) 
springs into life, then we escape Hell, and come out of the 
fiery lake ; oh 1 that our perfect Buddha would rescue all 
living creatures, and complete the end of his mission ! ” 
Whoever hears the bell, should arise at onco from liis bed, 
and sit up; if he encourages a lazy inclination, and rises not, 
he courts the attack of sin. An old priest says: 

“ Whoever hears the Bell and rises not. 

His guardian angel flies away in wrath, 

And leaves the wretched man to present misery. 

And after death to writhe in serpent shape.” 

But if a man is sick, and rises not, there is no sin.] 

3. On getting out of bed recite the following Gatha 
u On putting down my foot and standing up, 

Oh I let me pray that every living soul 
May gain complete release of mind and self, 

And so, in perfect Best, stand up unmoved!” 

1 Tara-jala? 

2 Garclye? from “ gard,” to resound. 
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Then say: 

u From earliest dawn till setting sun, 

Each living soul might tend to self-advance, 

Reflecting thus: 1 2 * 4 My foot firm planted on the earth. 

Should make me think, am I 

Advancing on my road to Heaven T ” ' 

Then repeat seven times: 

“ Om! Yih-tidiu-nl d Svfih.” 

4. On putting on one’s clothes say this Gatha : 

u Assuming this my upper robe, 

I pray that every living soul, 

Obtaining the most perfect principle, 

May reach the other shore of life.*’® 

u Assuming this my under robe, 

I pray that every living soul, 

Attaining every virtuous principle, 

May perfect in himself true penitence.” 

u On binding on the sash, I pray 
That every living soul may closely bind 
Each virtuous principle around himself, 

And never loosen it or let it go.” 

5. On walking, so as not to crush an insect, say ; 

“As thus I walk upon my feet, 

I pray that every living soul, f 

Emerging from the sea of life and death, 

May soon attain the fulness of the Law.” 

Then say: 

“ Om ! ti-li jih-li. Svhh.” 

[Seven times,] 

6. On washing one’s face, say: 

“As thus ! wash my face, I pray 
That every living soul may gain 
Religious knowledge, which admits 
Of no defilement, through eternity. 

1 Jitroimi (?) 

2 u Of the Law,” where “ I) harm a” denotes a superior condition of 

existence. 

R 
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Then say: 

u Ora ! lam! Svih ! 

[To bo repeated seven times,] 

* 

7. On c king water, say the following secret words : 

44 Dm ! fu-sih-po-lo-mo-nL Sv&h.”' 1 2 

[To be repeated seven times; Buddha beheld in one 
vessel of water 84,000 insects; if these secret words be not 
repeated when drinking, the guilt- will be the same as if one 
ate the flesh of animals,] 

8. On putting on the five garments, say: 

u Hail! robes of final and complete release, 

Fit robes for those whose happiness is unsurpassed : 

I take these vestments to me reverently, 

For ever and for ever, mine ;” 3 

[Similar verses are to be repeated on taking the other 
garments.] 

9. On spreading out the mat, say : 

44 This mat, 3 designed for purposes of Rest, 

And to promote the growth of holiest principles, 

X spread upon the sacred Earth 
In reverence to Tathagata’s command.” 

Om! Tan-po-tan- po, Svah. 

10. On entering within the sacred precincts, say : 4 * 

u As I enter within this sacred enclosure, 

1 pray that every living soul, 

! Aspiring to the Highest Court (for worship), 

| May find complete repose, and rest unmoved and fixed.” 

1 Vasibr&hmani ? 

2 The robes of a Buddhist priest can never be taken from him except 
he is degraded from his office by the superior priests. Eastern Mona- - 
chism , p. 127. 

3 Ni-sse-tan is probably a form of the Sanscrit “ iNisildin” or i(, nisadya n 

* Literally the il precincts of Reason,” i. <?., the place of immediate 

worship, or the neighbourhood of the altar. 
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Beholding the figure of Buddha, 

I pray that every living thing, 

Acquiring sight without defect, 

May gaze upon the form of 4 all the Buddhas, ’ l 

11. On bowing down before Buddha, say: 

44 King of the Law, the most exalted Lord, 

Unequalled through the threefold world, 

Teacher and Guide of Men and Gods, 

Our loving Father, and of all that breathes, 
l bow myself in lowest reverence, and pray 
That thou would cat soon destroy the power of former works (i. e., 
destiny) .* 

To set forth ail thy praise 
Unbounded Time would not suffice,” 

Om! fali-jih-lo-hoh. 8 (Seven times,) 

[Repeat also the G&thas of Manjusri Bodhisatwa: “ The 
object worshiped and the worshipper are both as to their 
nature spiritual;' 1, it is difficult to investigate the relation 
between subject and predicate; but now I look upon this 
sacred precinct as a costly gem (mirror); within it I behold 
the forms of all the Buddhas, and my body stands in the 
presence of the Buddhas, and thus upon my face I worship 
them” (and substitute the name of any other object oi 
worship, whether it be a Bodhisatwa, or the law itself.)] 

12. On worshipping a Tope (pagoda) say: 

“ Seeing a sacred Tope, 5 
I pray that every living thing 
May, like this sacred building, 

Honour’d bo by Gods and men, and more.” 

[Such verses as the above would be tedious to record at 
any greater length; they are all of the same general cha¬ 
racter, embodying a prayer or vow which breathes a spirit 

1 That is, may enjoy “ beatific vision.” The phrase “ yih tsai Fuh,” 
“ all the Buddhas,” is equivalent to our idea of the “ Supreme.” 

2 This line presents several difficulties; it may be translated “quickly 
thou destroyest the Karma of asankheya of ages. ’ 

•V&djraf?) ^ * Empty-silent. 

5 A stupa containing relics of Buddlia. 

it 2 
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of goodwill to all. The other occasions given in the manual 
are these : (18) On bowing towards a Tope. (14) On cir¬ 
cumambulating a Tope. (15) On reading the Scriptures. 
(16) On taking the religious staff. (17) On going to beg. 
(18) On walking along the road. (19) Oil entering a village. 
(20) On arriving at a door. (21) On being invited within 
a house. (22) When no charity is given. (28) Whon charity 
is given. (24) On seeing the alms-bowl still empty. (25) 
On emptying an alms-bowl of the food in it. (26) On seeing 
a full alms-bowl. (27) When delicious food has been col¬ 
lected. (28) Or when, objectionable food has been collected. 
(29) On holding the bowl. (80) Or partaking of food. 
(31) On concluding a meal. (82) On receiving any religious 
contribution. (33) On cleaning the teeth. (34) On washing 
the alms-bowl. (35) On shaving the head, (36) On attending' 
to the various calls of nature. (37) On washing the hands. 
(38) On entering a bath. (89) On washing the feet. (40) 
On arranging the sitting mat. (41) On sitting down to 
meditate. (42) On leaving the state of meditation (samadhi). 
(43) On going to rest. 


8. THE TIAM-TAT SCHOOL OF BUDDHISM. 

To conclude the present section, in which we are con¬ 
sidering the Eeligious character of the Buddhist system, 
I purpose to give a brief outline of the teaching of a 
school known as the <c Tian-Tai” sect, in China. u There is 
no Buddhist establishment better known in China than Tian- 
Tai. The place itself has much natural beauty; but its in¬ 
terest, so far as it is historical, centres chiefly round the 
ancient priest, called Chi-K’ai, 1 who founded the system, 

1 Otherwise called u Chi-ebay.The following brief memoir of this 
celebrated monk I take from another part of the Almanac, 

“ Chin che-k’hae, otherwise called Che-chay (the Wise one), dwelt 
originally at Hwa-yung in Honan; his father was in the service of a 
royal personage. At fifteen year's of age lie made a vow, in the presence 
of an image at Cliang-sha, that he would become a priest. About this 
time he dreamt that he saw a high hill in the middle of the ocean, on 
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The cluster of hills that compose T’au-tai (in the province 
of Cheh-kiaug) terminate abruptly to the south-west* An 
imposing hill, called Chik-chong, crowned with a pagoda, is 
conspicuous from the time-worn walls of Tian-Tai, 180 miles 
S.W* of Hang-chou. This is the southern extremity of the 
hilly region known by the same name. From a valley on its 
left flows a mountain stream, which, after traversing the 
plain, arrives at the city just named, and thence bending 
to the S.K., arrives at Tai-cheu, and after a short course of 
ten or fifteen miles, pours its waters into the ocean. 

It was up one of the feeders of this stream that Chi-k’ai, 
near the end of the sixth century, wended his way in search 
of a lonely moimtain residence suited to his meditative cast 
of mind. He was travelling in a region threaded by few 
paths, and in a direction that seemed to lead nowhere, but 
further away from the habitations of men. In this wilder¬ 
ness of hills and valleys, occupying many square miles, 
although unknown to the agriculturist, he yet found some 
few residing whose views of human life were congenial to 
his own. Local tradition points out the spot where he lived 
and reflected. An antique mausoleum, with a long inscrip¬ 
tion of the Sui dynasty, marks the place where his ashes 
were deposited* At a little distance from it, the Kau-ming 
monastery comes into view. It is in a deep valley, shut in 

the summit of which was a priest beckoning to him with his hand, and 
who received him into his arms on the top of the hill At eighteen he 
quitted all worldly connexions and entered a monastery. After some 
years, having heard that Theen-t’hae (Tian-tai) was a most romantic 
spot, he wished to settle there in order to carry out his intention of 
founding a system. The Emperor commanded him to remain in Nanking, 
but he refused compliance. This occurred a/d. 575. When he arrived 
at Tkeen-thae, he settled near the Kwo-tsing monastery. The Emperor 
thrice recalled him, but in vain. lie finally settled in this region, and 
published seventy-six distinct works, all of which, in the year 1024. a.i>., 
were admitted into the Chinese 3ud.dhi.st Canon, the Pagoda contain¬ 
ing the remains of Che-k’hae (Chi-chay) is still standing on a part of 
the Theeii-thac range, and many miracles are reported to have been 
wrought at ibis shrine'.’* 
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all round by wooded heights. The visitor is shewn a large 
square silk garment, the cloak worn by Chi-kai. A metal 
bowl, worn by long use, is another curiosity. A Sanscrit 
manuscript is another. 1 2 

Chi-kai continued his wanderings in this elevated region, 
where the valleys do not sink further than 1500 feet above the 
sea level, and which is, by its loneliness, well suited for the 
ascetic. Solitude reigns here, for many miles round, in one 
of the most densely populated provinces of China. No fewer 
than twelve monasteries mark the spots where ho formed 
a cottage of stone and straw, or caused a modest building to 
be erected. It was, however, at a place called Si-tsoh, 
not far from the present Wan-nian monastery, that he com¬ 
posed the system of doctrine called “ Chi-Kwan/ J which has 
ever since distinguished his school. He had in early life 
followed the teaching of the contemplative school, which 
had been established in China by Bodhidharma, the wall- 
gazing Brahman; but afterwards, being dissatisfied with 
this system, which discarded all book learning and rejected 
everything external, he formed the outlines of another sys¬ 
tem, which he taught to multitudes of admiring disciples 

The system of Chi-kai was founded on the principles 
advocated in the Tchong-Lun (PraoyamfUa Sastm Ilka), 
written by Nagardjuna, which rejects all antitheses, and 
endeavours to find the central truth or central method in the 
conciliation of antinomies. The true method is found neither 
in book learning, nor external practice, nor ecstatic contem¬ 
plation ; neither in the exercise of Reason, nor the reveries 
of fancy; but there is a middle condition, a system which 
includes all and rejects none, to which all others gravitate, and 

1 This MS. is said to be written on palm leaves, and was once read 
and explained by Chi-kai. It is now unintelligible to the priests. The 
leaves are written on. both sides, and are carefully let into slips of wood, 
•which are fitted on the same central pin, and the whole, amounting to 
fifty leaves, are enclosed in a rosewood box. They are still in a state of 
perfect preservation. (Shanghai Almanac.) 

2 Shanghai Almanac, 1857. 
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in which alone the soul can he satisfied. The term “ Chi- 
kwan,” by which the Tian Tai system is generally known, 
has been sometimes translated by the words "fixed con¬ 
templation”; but, as we shall find from the work itself, the 
true meaning of the phrase is "knowledge and meditation,” 
implying that both the one and the other are necessary for 
arriving at perfection. This idea is also plainly referred to 
in the Dhammapada (372). "Without knowledge there is 
no meditation, without meditation there is no knowledge; 
he who has knowledge and meditation is near Nirvana.” 1 

A recent visitor to one of the monasteries of this district 
makes the following remarks :—" Having descended from 
the Pagoda of Chi-chay, wo passed along a most romantic 
and wild pathway, which brought us to the monastery Kwo- 
tsing-sze. We found this to he one of the largest about 
these hills, and the priests both numerous and respectable. 
The Superior was a middle-aged man of considerable energy , 
and surrounded by a number of persons well acquainted 
with the system of Buddha. 

The argument maintained here was that all systems were 
alike and all led to the same result. 2 One of the priests, 
in the evening, maintained a very lively and interest¬ 
ing conversation regarding the peculiarities of Buddhism. 
He spoke of attaining the state of Nirvana, in which a 
mar would have no more to do with the past or the 
present, with happiness or misery, with production or 
annihilation. He was asked if men had anything to do 
now with production and annihilation? To which he re¬ 
plied in the affirmative, adding that at birth our lives are 
produced, and at death annihilated ; so with all the works 
of art, when we make them they are produced; when wo 
destroy them they aro annihilated. We suggested to him 
that in the production of things we do not create them out 
of nothing, nor at their destruction can we reduce them 

1 Max Muller’s version, Buddhaghosha’s Parables, olx. 

* This is the il middle method,’’ advocated in the Sinister alluded to 
above. 
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to nothing. This was a now idea to him; but he contended 
that when a caudle is burnt out it is annihilated, and 
when any material substance is reduced to atoms it ceases 
to be. As ho still continued to maintain his position, he 
was asked how many elements there are? to which he 
answered four, viz., fire, air, earth, and water. He was then 
asked whether, if a portion of the earth were burnt, it must 
necessarily be annihilated, and whether it might not still 
exist in the form of air, though invisible to us ? He 
acknowledged that it might be so. He was then told that 
philosophers in the present day had proved that it was so, 
and that nothing could be annihilated by the art of roan. 
So, also, nothing could be made by the art of man without 
something previously existing out of which to make it. That, 
in fact, there was only one who could create and destroy, 
and that was God, from whom all things sprang, and to 
whom all honour and obedience were due.” 

On the next day the discussion was renewed. “Wo told the 
priests that it appeared to us, from their own classics, that they 
knowledgod no Creator or origin of things ; that the uni¬ 
verse with them seemed to be a succession of changes, 
without beginning or end, without author or aim. Our 
Buddhist friends did not like to acknowledge this, but they 
were obliged to own that such was the fact. They were 
then shewn the impropriety of such a Godless system, and 
the necessity of worshipping and relying on one Supreme. 
The Buddhist said that his heart was the Supreme. Your 
heart, it was replied, is not the ruler of mine, nor of that 
belonging to anyone else. There is One, however, who rules 
over your heart and mine, as well as over all the world, 

even the Lord of lords.How, them, can you say that 

your heart and the Supreme are the same ? 

He then said that Buddha was Supreme, He was asked 
what Buddha? Ainida Buddha? That was a fabulous being, 
Shakvamuni Buddha? That was a mere mortal, who was 
born and died like other men, and who never displayed 
anything of a Divine power.” 
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The conversation then turned upon the real object ot 
worship among the Buddhists, whether it was Buddha 
himself, or the image which represented him. They asserted 
that Buddhists were divided into three classes: the superior 
class worshipped Buddha without the intervention of any 
image; the middle class worshipped him through the medium 
of images ; the inferior class never worshipped at all. For 
themselves, they said they could worship without any imago, 
and they thought it best to do so. Wo asked them what 
was the need of images ? They said they were necessary 
for the vulgar, who could not be induced to attend to 

Religion without such aids.and that such persons would 

never rise, and must therefore ho left as they were. 1 

From this quotation we gain some insight into the belief 
of these Tian-tai priests. We also see the defects of our 
own method of argument with them. The priest who spoko 
of “production” and “ annihilation,” and that Nirvana con¬ 
sists in the absence of these, did, in fact, only repeat the 
well known argument found in the Maha-pari-nirvaua Slitre. 
A work of art—a vase, for example—is certainly produced, 
and may be certainly annihilated, by the will of man. The 
clay is not the vase, but the vase is produced from the clay. 
The fragments of the shattered pitcher are not a pitcher, 
but they mere so once. The pitcher, qua pitcher, is annihi¬ 
lated. The vase, qua vase, is produced. Aud it is precisely 
this kind of production and ot annihilation that tho Buddhists 
regard as constituting a condition of constant change, and 
therefore of Sorrow. The Tian-tai priest spoke of Nirvana 
as consisting in the absence of such conditions, but he did 
not say that it consisted in tho absence of all existence. 
And, in fact, from his remark made afterwards that his own 
Heart (Atman) was supreme, and the same as the Supreme 
Heart (pararnatman), it is plain that he did not believe that 
the annihilation of which he spoko was the destruction ol 
existence, hut merely the destr uction of that which ig chang- 

1 “Trip to Nxng-po and T’heen-t'hae.” (Shanghai Almanac, 1857.) 

3 Vide p. 178 of the present work. 
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ing and perishable. There are constant allusions to this 
subject In iFe^Shtra alluded to above, 1 and it seems plain 
that this is the true belief of the best informed Buddhists. 

The work of which I proceed to give a brief extract, viz., 
the “ Siau-chi-kwan,” was written by Ohi-kai in the Siu- 
slian Temple in the Tian-tai hills, and was reprinted from 
the Canon in the second year of Keaking (a.d. 1798). The 
preface states that there were originally four works written 
by Chi-kai on the subject of a Cbi-kwan” (knowledge and 
meditation), of which the present work was the last, and 
therefore was the completion of his labours. With reference 
to the phrase Chi-kwan, the preface adds that it means pre¬ 
cisely the same as ten-hwui (absolute wisdom), or as tsih-chau 
(passive-splendour, a common phrase for the supremo con¬ 
dition of Nirv&na, a condition, viz., which admits of efful- 
gency united with passivity), or as ming-tsing (brightness 
and rest). 3 [From which we gather that <c Chi-kwan” 

1 Compare, e. {/., the assertion in the fourth Kiouen and eighth page. 
“Destroy the sources of sorrow, and this is Nirvana; as fire is destroyed 
and has no further being, so destroy sorrow, and there will be rest.” 
Compare, also, with this the words of Prof. Max. Muller (Dhammapada, 
xni). “Nirvana may mean the extinction of many things--or selfish¬ 
ness, desire, and sin, without going so far as the extinction of subjec¬ 
tive consciousness.” There are some gathas on the subject on the next 
page of the Maha-pari-Nirvana Sutra, 

“ Just as the heated bar of. iron, 

Hammer’d, emits the star-like sparks 
Which, scattered everywhere, are lost, 

And have no further place of being, 

But are got rid of and destroyed for aye: 

So also is Nirvana. 

Having destroyed all lustful desire, 

And all unholy attachments, 

We reach a condition of Rest, 

Beyond the limit of any human knowledge. 1 ' 

2 These various phrases occur constantly in the later scholastic works 
on Buddhism. The aim of all is to denote the union, in one substance 
or Being, of the two conditions of active exertion and of imperturbable 
Rest, as the Moon, which constantly emits rays or reflects light, and 
yet is ever substantially at Rest. The Syrian Christians, who esta- 
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denotes that condition of being*, which admits of a union of 
knowledge and meditative repose.] 

Chi-kai begins his work with the following well known 
G&fcka— 

u Scrupulously avoiding all wicked actions, 

Reverently performing all virtuous ones, 

Purifying this intention from, all selfish desire, 

Is the doctrine of all the Buddhas.” 

(Ho then proceeds)—“Although a man may earnestly desire 
to enter the path to Nirvana and studiously pursue the 
directions of the various discourses (Shasters) on the sub¬ 
ject, he may nevertheless miss altogether attaining his 
desired aim. Now the two laws contained in the jdea of 
chi-kwan are simply these : that which is spoken of as chi 
(fixity) is the first mode (or, gate to Nirvana), and consists 
in overcoming all the entanglements of mind; that which is 
called kwan (meditation) is the Best which follows or ac¬ 
companies the separation of mind from all external influences. 
Once “fixed,” a man will tenderly foster the good principles 
of knowledge (heart-knowledge). Possessed of true medi¬ 
tation, a man has gained the mysterious art of liberating his 
spiritual nature (his soul). The first is the excellent cause 
of absolute mental-repose, 1 whilst the second is the fruitful 
result of Supreme Wisdom. A man perfect in wisdom and 
in meditation, he is thoroughly provided by his own advan¬ 
tage to advantage the world. Hence, the Lotus of the Law 
says: “ Buddha, self-established as the great vehicle, was 

blished themselves in China, and erected a monument commemorating 
the progress of Christianity in that country 718), use similar 

phrases in their attempt to define the Nature of God, e.g., in the first 
words of the monument “ the Everlasting and yet the truly passive” 
( B hang jen chan tsili), where “ chan tsik” is a purely Buddhist phrase 
denoting Nirvana. 

i It is impossible to translate literally Buddhist phrases which relate 
to the various conditions of mental being ; the Words translated u abso¬ 
lute mental repose” refer to the condition of Sarnadln (teng), resulting 
from “ meditation” (dhyfuia ; Ch. shan.) 
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thus himself an attainable Law (for others), himself adorned 
with the might of meditation and wisdom, by these was en¬ 
abled to save mankind.” 

So these two powers are like the two wheels of a chariot, 
or the two wings of a bird; a man who practises himself in 
both, forthwith destroys the power of error; hence the 
Shtra says : “ if a man with a one-sided aim acquire merit 
by meditation, and do not learn wisdom, ho is called ( foolish; 
and if he learn wisdom without practising meditation* ho is 
called f deluded/” And another SSfcra says : “ A Sravaka, 
because he has great power of self-composure, does not 
necessarily arrive at (see) the Nature ot Buddha; 1 nor does 
Shi-chu Bodhisatwa, although by the power of Wisdom he 
may arrive at (or see) the Nature ot Buddha, necessarily 
understand the Nature of all the Buddha TatMgatas” But 
whoever has completely mastered both the practice of medi¬ 
tation and the acquirement of wisdom, that man has accom¬ 
plished his great aim, and shall certainly arrive at Nirvana. 
[And much more to the same effect.] 

Now, for the purpose of assisting those who wish to prac¬ 
tise these two principles (chi kwan), we have put together 
the following brief sections — 

I, Accomplishment of external means. These are live. 
(1) Observing the Precepts 3 purely and perfectly : there 

1 To see the Nature of Buddha is a phrase indicating a knowledge of 
the principles of the “ Great Vehicle’' (mahayana), which was an advance 
ou the old scheme known as the “incomplete vehicle” (hinayana). The 
latter spoke only of the “ qualities” (siang) of things, and therefore 
taught that when the distinctive qualities of a thing wore destroyed or 
dissolved, that the thing perished; the former taught that there was 
something underlying the qualities ; that something was at first spoken 
of as “the Law of its existence” (fah; dharma; that which makes a 
thing what it is); afterwards it was called its “Nature” (sing). Finally, 
it was declared that each thing has not a distinct Nature, but that the 
Nature of all things is the same as the Nature of Buddha; and, by a 
further step, the last stage of Buddhist speculation was reached, which 
was, that the Nature of Buddha is the same as the Nature of “ ail the 
Buddhas,” i.e., of the Universe. 

- That is, the ten commandments. 
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aro three classes of persons who keep the Precepts, who are 
not the same. 

(a) If a man, before becoming a disciple of .Buddha, has' 
not been guilty of the five sins (murder, adultery, theft, 
slander (falsehood of any sort), drunkenness), and, after 
meeting with a Teacher, has adopted the five additional 
Rules and taken refuge in Buddha, the Law, and the 
Church ; if such a man, having left his house and received 
ordination, persuade others to follow his example, and him¬ 
self live blamelessly in his profession, this man belongs to 
the superior class of those who observe the Precepts. Such 
a man, engaging in the practice of ohi-kwan, will arrive, at 
the condition (fall, dharma) of Buddha as easily as a pure 
garment is dyed by the dyer. 

(&) The second class of persons are those who, having 
received ordination, 1 continue in their duty as to chief 
matters, but yet offend in some minor points, and so have 
occasion constantly to practise the rules of penance ; these 
are like cloth covered with defilement, which must be 
washed before it is dyed. 

(c) The third class of persons are those who, after ordi¬ 
nation, have transgressed wilfully. 9 Under the Little Vchicle , 
there was no room for such persons to repent; but under j ; l 
the system of the Great “Vehicle, 3 he may recover himself. 

Those who, having sinned thus, and who seek for Recovery 
by Repentance, must observe the following rules :— 

(a) They must revive their faith in rewards and punish¬ 
ments. 




1 Undertaken the ten precepts. The character of Buddhist ordination 
is fully explained by Bishop Bigandet (Leyend of the Burmese Gaudama, 

501)); also by F. Spiegel in liis Latin translation of the Kamavakya 
from the Pali. 

2 I am compressing the full translation of this work, which lies before ri r. 

me, into a short compass. To trangress wilfully allude s to th e pMlikfl I ‘ 

sins of the Pratira6kslia. . 4x • 

3 The distinction of this development was that all men, possessing 
the Nature of Buddha, should eventually be saved ; and therefore it 
excludes no one from repentance, 
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(j8) They must encourage in themselves a feeling of deep 
shame for their sin. 

( 7 ) They must be filled with a sense of reverence and 
fear. 

(S) They must desire to destroy occasions of sin ; or, as 
the Law says, “shape their conduct according t o Religion.” 

(e) They must confess their sins without reserve. 

(£) They must cut off all sinful inclinations (or heart- 
leanings to sin). 

(?/) They must excite in themselves a jealousy for Religion 
(the Law, or a desire to protect the Law). 

(0) They must promote in themselves a desire to see all 
men arrive at salvation. 

(/c) They must constantly invoke u all the Buddhas.” 

(X) They must consider the “ doadness” (unproductive¬ 
ness) of the nature of sin. 

If a man is able to observe these ten Rules, and at the 
same time attend scrupulously to the external duties of 
Religion—such as adorning the altar, cleansing his person, 
and clothed in pure garments, scattering flowers and burn¬ 
ing incense in honour of the three gems, as the Law directs 
—thus doing, for a week, for three weeks, for a month, 
three months, till a whole year be past—finding then that 
ho has thoroughly repented of his crime, and that the hold 
of evil is utterly destroyed in him, then he is Fixed (i, e. } 
restored to purity). But by what marks may he know that 
the power of evil is destroyed ? If the disciple, at the time 
when he has thus repented with all his heart, realise the 
vanity (light profit) of earthly engagements (lit. of body and 
heart), obtain propitious dreams, and moreover experience 
(observe) the various indications of inward spiritual tokens, 
and awake to a sense of the development of virtuous prin¬ 
ciples (“ virtuous heart,” in opposition to body-heart”), 
and, as he sits in contemplation, perceives his body to be as 
a cloud or a shadow, and thus gradually attain to the limits 
of the different dhyanas, and if again he thoroughly under¬ 
stand the character of the enlightened condition of mind 
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which exhibits itself by immediate recognition of sacred 
truth, so that on opening the Scriptures their true meaning 
at once flashes into the heart, and in consequence of this 
condition he enjoy true Peace, by such proofs as these he 
may assuredly know that the root of his sin which led to 
transgression and spiritual deadness is utterly destroyed. 
Prom this time forth, resolutely holding to the Laws of 
purity called Slla (perfect compliance with all the rules of 
the Vinaya), he may then practise the way of Sam&dhi (i. e., 
prepare himself for arriving at spiritual perfection), as the 
torn and dirty robe, when mended and Avashed, is again fit 
for use. 

But if a man have broken the great commandments, 
and so fear prevent him from arriving at “ fixed contempla¬ 
tion” ('£, e.y complete abstraction of mind), and he does not 
follow the directions of the Sacred Books in framing his 
religious life.; yet if he be only sensible of-a profound rever¬ 
ence in the presence of the three Gems (the Triratna— 
Buddha, the Law, the Church), search out and bring to 
light his former sins, cut off the secret springs of it that 
entwine his heart, and, as he sits in reflection continually, 
realise the nature of sin as being empty (vain or dead), and* 
so concentrate his thoughts on the Buddhas of the ten 
regions (i. e. } “ all the Buddhas,” or the “ Supreme”), and 
when he breaks off from liis meditation, immediately resorts 
with perfect intention to the burning of incense, and bodily 
worship, and with contrite heart recite the precepts and in¬ 
tone the sacred Books of the Great conveyance, and so the 
obstacles that prevented his religious advancement, and the 
causes of his grievous sin, be gradually overcome and 
destroyed, because of this, arriving at purity, the power of 
contemplation will expand and increase. Hence tfie Sfttra 
called the Miau-shing-teng (Surafigama Sam&dhi ?) says : 
a If a man, because he has transgressed the greater com¬ 
mandments, be filled with fear, and desiring to destroy the 
power of sin, seek to do so by the practice of intense 
thought, which, after all, being imperfect, is ineffectual to 
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the desired end, such a man ought to take up his abode in 
a desert spot (live in a pansal), and, holding his mind in 
check, continue to sit and recite the Scriptures of the Great 
Ychicle, till he find the entire weight of sin removed and 
destroyed, and the various powers of abstract contempla¬ 
tion, self-originated, couie into his possession.” 

II. The second external moans relates to clothing and 
food. Now, with respect to the first, there are three rales. 
<(J.) That which relates to the one garment worn by the 
great teachers of the Snowy Mountains (the school of the 
llaimavatas ?), barely sufficient to cover the body, (who) by 
excluding themselves from the society of men, aimed to 
perfect themselves in the virtue of endurance (patience, 
kshauti). (2.) That which relates to Kfisyapa (or, the school 
of the Kasyapiyas, which is the same as that of the Aryastha 
viras, from whom the Haimavatas proceeded), who always 
observed the Dlifita Eules r ahdut dress, which require that 
only such garments shall be used as arc made from cloth 
defiled in various ways," and of these only three ol a pin¬ 
scribed length. (3.) That which relates to those who live 
in very cold countries and who are of imperfect powers ol 
endurance— to these Tathfigata allowed other garments be¬ 
sides the three, and other things in strict moderation. 

With respect to food there are four Rules. (1.) That 
which relates to the great professors of tho higher order, 
who live in mountain depths remote from men, and teed on 
vegetables and fruits according to their season. (2.) That 

* The Dhftta rules, known as tho “ tdes-dhutanga” in the South 
(from teles, thirteen; dhutu, destroyed; and anga, ordinance ; meaning 
the thirteen ordinances by which the cleaving to existence is destroyed), 
and in China, as the “ chi enl theou tho,” are given by Spence Hardy, 
Eastern Momekim, p. 0 ; and by ltemusat, Fo-houe-ki , p. 60; vide 
also Bumonf, Introd., p. 804. 

- This is tho first of the thirteen DMta Rules, and is called pansu- 
kulikanga”: this precept orders that all cloth for garments for priests 
should be cither picked up in a cemetery, or polluted in some way, or 
thrown away and discarded on account of its worthlessness. Vide 
Eastern MonacU'sm, p. 118. 
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which relates to those who continually observe the Dlmta 
rules in reference to the food they have begged. 1 2 (3.) The 
food allowed to an Aran yak a (hermit) to be received from 
his Danapati (patron). (4.) The pure food allowed to the 
priesthood when living in community. 

III. The third external means relates to the possession of a 
pure place of abode. With reference to the word “Lien” as 
signifying a place of abode (pansoJa ?), it is a place where no 
business is transacted, and whori? there are no contentions 
or disputes; so it is called a peaceable place; there are three 
descript ions of such places, (1) in some deep mountain ravine, 
remote from human intercourse; (2), in some forest resort 
(Aranya) 3 * * * where the (C dhfita” rules may be followed; this 
place must be at least three or four li (half a mile or more) 
from a village, 8 so as to be removed from any sound of worldly 
business or contention; (3), in a spot at a distance from a 
place where laymen live, in the midst of a quiet Sangha- 
rama; all these places are called peaceable and calm abodes. 

IV. The fourth external means relates to freedom from all 
■worldly concerns and influences. There are four things to 
be avoided under this head. (1.) To desist from all share 
in ruling or governing a people, so as not to incur any 
responsibility connected with the mode of discharging the 
trust. (2.) To desist from all worldly friendships, and all 
social or family connexions. (3.) Not to follow any trade or 
art, whether of medicine, sorcery, or other persuasion. (4.) 

1 For these rules, vide Eastern Monachism , § ix, passim . 

2 The eighth of the thirteen ordinances (teles dhutanga) is called 
u Aranyakanga.” The word “aranya” means a forest. The priest who 
keeps this ordinance cannot reside near a village, but must remain in 
the forest. (Vide for other particulars, Eastern Monachism , p. 133.) 

3 The constant use of the word u village,’ 7 both in the Chinese and 

Pali canonical books, ns denoting u a place of assembly” or “an in¬ 

habited place/’ seems to show that the establishment of Buddhist 
religions fraternities in India was followed by the formation of a secular 

society in the same neighbourhood; just as the u church” or u Llan” 

amongst ourselves drew to its vicinity the town or village that took its 
name from the religious foundation. 

s 
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To desist from all professional engagements connected with 


worldly learning, discussion, instruction, and so on. 

Y. The fifth external means relates to the promotion of all 
virtuous knowledge, of which there are three divisions, (i.) 
Taking care of all religious books. (2.) Endeavouring to 
promote agreement amongst religious persons, so that there 
shall bo no division or confusion. (3 ) Endeavouring to 
transmit aud inculcate, by every expedient of mind and 
action, the true principles\>f virtuous knowledge. 

We have thus briefly glanced at the live sorts of prepara¬ 
tory observances requisite for the final acquisition of “ Chi- 
Kwan.” 


2. ON CHIDING THE EVIL DESIRES. 


These evil desires are five: every one who enters on the 
practice of meditation with a view to perfect himself in the 
system called ehi-kwan, must overcome these desires. They 
tiro commonly known in the world as the lust after beauty, 
sound, smell, taste, touch; by the delusive influences of these 
passions men (the different worldly teaehers) foster in 
themselves the growth of concupiscence (trishna), but if they 
are able to understand thoroughly the folly (sin) of such in¬ 
dulgences, so as not to permit their existence in their own 
case, this is called “ chiding the evil desires.” 

The first effort is to be made against the lust after beauty j 
that is to say, the beautiful form of man or woman: the painted 
eyes, the graceful neck, the bright-red lips, the pearl-wluto 
teeth; aud also the various attractive colours of worldly trea¬ 
sures, such as blue and yellow, red and white, etc., all which are 
the causes of besotmont, aud by producing a phrenzy of 
love result in every kind of evil karma. So it was Bimbasara 
Eajah was born in his enemy’s country as a mistress in the 
harem of Avambra (ho-fan-po-lo) on account of his lustful 
propensities; so also U day an a Eajah, besotted by lust, cut 
off the hands and feet of the fivo hundred Bisliis, and thus 
incurred every kind of retributive punishment. 
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Th.c second effort is to be made against tho lust of sound, in 
which is included the love of music, whether of tho lute 
^ (k’hnng how), or guitar, or the musical bamboo pipes, or of 
golden instruments (gongs or cymbals), or of tho musical 
stone, and of tho voice of singing men or singing women j all 
these are calculated to produce a clouded and besotted mind in 
the case of those who hear them,and so result in an evil karma. 
Thus it was the five hundred Bash is who dwelt in tho Snowy 
mountains, by listening to tho singing of the Gandharva 
nymphs, lost their power of mental abstraction, and thoir 
hearts became beclouded and confused. Thus, and in other 
ways, we may know the evil consequences of fondness for 
“ sound.” 

The third effort is to ho made against fondness for 
perfumes, such as the perfumed persons of men or women, 
or the smell of food, or tho seasonings of food; in short, every 
kind of pleasant aroma which foolish men delighting in, forth¬ 
with are entangled iu tho trammels of lust. Thus it was 
that Bikshu, dwelling beside the Lotus-tank, perceiving the 
delicious scent of the flowers, his heart was filled with lust, 
and so he fell in love with the Spirit of the Tank (thehfaiad), 
and incurred the gravest guilt (caused a great scandal). Is 
it right, then, to be careless about this matter, when by it 
such consequences tnay ensue? Surely this consideration 
should cause those who are indifferent (asleep) to rouse them¬ 
selves. By these and other considerations wo may learn tho 
evil consequences of fondness for perfumes. 

The fourth effort is to be made against the lust of taste; that 
is to say, the taste of bitter, sour, sweet, salt, fresh, and so on; 
all species of highly flavoured and tasty meats and drinks; 
fondness for such things will cause the mind to become cloudy 
and impure, and so create every kind of evil karma, like the 
Sr&manera (novice), who was so infatuated with the love of 
cream, that at the end of his life he was born again as one 
of the small insects that live iu cream. By these and other 
considerations we may learn tho evil consequences of fond¬ 
ness for delicate or tasty food. 

s 2 
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The fifth effort is to be made against the love of touch; 
that is to say, the soft or silky feel of a person’s body; 
or the love of anything warm in cold weather, or any¬ 
thing cold in warm weather; in short, all those pleasant 
VChsations arising from contact which overcome the judg¬ 
ment of foolish and ignorant men, and raise up within 
them, as a result, a karma opposed to religion, as in the case 
of the Rishi Yih-Koh (Ekasrmga), who, by the power of this 
lust, lost his spiritual capabilities, and became the courtesan 
Ganikfi (Bi-king). By this and other considerations we 
may loam the evil consequences resulting from this love of 


touch. 


These considerations respecting the forbidden desires 
are taken from the discourses of the Great-conveyance 
(MaM yana) School ; and in these also we find the follow- 
ing* : —Alas ! for the miseries which all creatures endure 
-constantly from these five desires ! And still they seek after 
their indulgence, and are never satisfied ! These five desires 
conduce to our continuance in misery, as fuel which revives 
and supports a fire. These five desires can bring no satis¬ 
faction, as a dog gnawing a rotten bone; they produce 
quarrels and fights, as birds contending for a bit of flesh; 
they bum, as the flame of a torch, when the wind is contrary, 
burns the hand ; they are poisonous, as the poison of snakes ; 
their benefit is no more than tha t of a dream; they last but 
for a moment, as the spark from the flint, and are utterly 
vain !—The wise man, again, considers them as hateful 
robbers, which hold in their bonds the foolish men of the 
world till they die, and after death entail on them endless 
miseries ; these lusts are shared in common with the beasts; 
by their indulgence we are brought into the condition of 
abject slavery ; these miserable lusts immerse us in the 
filtli of the three worlds. I then, preparing the exercise 
of dhyana (religious abstraction), should drive away these 
hindrances, as robbers are driven away and expelled, accord¬ 
ing to the Gathas in the Dhyana Sutra, 
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u We arc still tangled in the coil of Life and Death, 

Because we still indulge our taste for sinful pleasures; 

We treasure up for ourselves vengeance when we die ; 

Vain as these pleasures are, they entail nothing but sorrow,'’ etc. 


3. CASTING AWAY HINDRANCES. 

Tho hindrances here spoken of are five : via., covetous- 
ness, anger, sloth, restlessness, unbelief. In the previous 
section we spoke of desire for external gratification, the 
object being in one of the five categories of sense. But 
now we are speaking, in brief, of the desires which are 
originated in the mind itself, viz., when engaged in the prac¬ 
tice of religious duties; (I) a covetous desire ; for instance, 
aftor complete wisdom; the thoughts about this will so inter¬ 
twine as to becloud and impede tho virtuous intentions (heart), 
and result in the production of an imperfect wiadorn. For con- 
rid or ! if the animal desires, strengthening in the heart, are 
able (as it wore) to consume the body, how much more will 
not the fire, which the heart itself produces by its desires, 
burn up every virtuous principle ? The man who encourages 
this covetous disposition banishes reason, and drives it 
away ; he makes the foundation of misery ever broader 
and broader; t ho heart that entertains it can never approach 
the border of wisdom, as it is said in the following Gathas 
which relate to the subject, 

“The man who has entered on the path of Reason, ashamed and 
wearied (of sin), 

Who has taken the alms-bowl, able to confer happiness on all crea¬ 
tures, 

IIow can such an one again become subject to covetous desires, 

Or be soiled and besotted by the five passions ? 

Having once let go the indulgence of such things, 

He discards them, nor ever looks back. 

The man who returns to the gratification of these desires, 

Is like a fool returning to his vomit; 

For these d ('sires, whilst the search lasts, are bitter, 

And when gratified bring distraction and fear, 
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And when not obtained result in disappointment and chagrin. 

There is no foundation for any happiness in them. 

Such is the misery of these Desires ! 

But when a man has been able to give them all up, 

Having gained the joys of deep mental abstraction, 

There is no room left for any further delusion. 

The second hindrance to bo cast away is “ angerthis is 
indeed the origin of all religious failure; the cause of a 
man's falling into every evil way of exisfcenco; it is the 
enemy of all peace, and the great robber of the virtuous 
heart; the fruitful source of tho gravest sins of the mouth* 
For thus it is the disciple, when sitting in the very act of 
religious contemplation, thinking on such and such a man, 
considers thus in his mind: “ that man is a continual nui¬ 
sance to me and to my friends; he seems to court my enmity;” 
and then he considers about past circumstances and future 
ones, and so he is filled with vexation, and this generates 
anger, and this produces hatred, and this results in a deter¬ 
mination to retaliate; thus it is anger beclouds the heart, 
and so it is called a ff hindrance,” and should be cast away 
at once; and so Sakra Devnua in a verse puts this question 
to Buddha: 

u What is it destroys tranquillity and joy? 

What is it destroys oil contentment ? 

What i s the root of bitterness (poison), 

Which destroys every virtuous principle?” 

To which Buddha replied in the following verse :— 

“ Destroy anger, there will be Rest and joy ; 

Destroy anger, there will be contentment : 

Anger is the root of bitterness (poison) ; 

Auger destroys eveiy virtuous principle.” 

Thus we may gather just this, that wo ought to cultivate 
a loving and patient disposition, and by destroying and for¬ 
saking every remna nt (of anger), induce a perfoctftranquillity 
of mind. 

The third hindrance is slothful indolence. The darkness 
that dwells within the heart is called sloth, and the heaviness 
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which pervades every part of the corporeal system, inviting 
to sleep and laziness, this is called indolence ; and hence the 
name slothful indolence. It is this disposition that prevents 
all present or future attai nment of solid happiness, and stands 
opposed both to the happiness of heaven and the attainment 
of Nirvana, so great is the destructive power of this wicked 
principle. So tha t whilst the other hindrances cause one to 
lose ground, this indolence makes one like a dead person, un¬ 
able to hold any ground, and for this reason it is difficult to ex¬ 
tirpate and destroy. As Buddha, when enlarging on this very 
subject in the presence of the Bddliisatwas, says in verse : 

“ Rise from thy bed ! embrace not the stinking corpse of sleep! 

Suppose the arrows of grievous disease penetrated thy body, 

And the whole collection of miseries consequent thereon, could there 
then bo peaceful Rest?” etc . 1 

Thus, by various arguments, he chides the hindrance of 
slothfulness, and warns us, by shortening our hours of rest, 
to get rid of the cloudy influences that darken the mind, 
and, if necessary, to devote ourselves more and more to the 
practice of fixed contemplation, in order to curb and destroy 
the inclination to indolence. 

Tho fourth hindrance to be cast away is restlessness and 
vexation. This restlessness is threefold: (1.) Restlessness 
of body; when one cannot be still in any position, but there 
is a constant inclination to get about something else, either 
to walk about, or to si 1 or to change position, (3.) Restless¬ 
ness of the vocal organs, as when one is always humming or 
singing, or chattering or arguing. (3.) Restlessness of mind, 
as when one is always thinking how to excel in worldly 
knowledge. This is the “love of change” of which we speak, 
destructive of all true religion; for if tho mind of the re¬ 
ligious person cannot be firmly fixed in contemplation, when 
governed By the ordinary rules used by men for this purpose, 
how much less when this restlessness is allowed to dissipate 

l I have not thought it necessary to translate the whole of these 
verses. They are mere repetitions of the previous argument. 
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its strength ? it is like trying to kook a mad elephant, or to 
restrain a camel without catching him by the nose, as the 
G&tha says : 


44 You have shaved your head and assumed the soiled garments (of a 
priest); 

You have taken the earthen alms-dish, and gone begging your daily 
food. 

What pleasure, then, can there be now in indulging yourself In rest¬ 
lessness? 

For if you let loose and indulge such feelings as these, you lose all 
profit in ."Religion.” 

Surely, then, to lose all profit in religion, and at the same 
time all worldly pleasures, such a condition is a sad one ! 
and that which causes it should be, once for all, cast away. 
But what is the vexation of which we spoke ? This vexation 
fills up the measure of the “ hindrance” of Restlessness. How 
is it, then ? At the time when this restlessness is indulged, the 
influences of religion are no longer felt, and therefore when 
the man afterwards desires to practise fixed contemplation, 
he finds himself overpowered by vexation on account of' liis 
former conduct, and so sorrow obscures the mind; hence 
this name of “obscuration” or “hindrance.” Now this Vexa¬ 
tion or sorrow, caused by transgression, is of two kinds: (1.) 
The sorrow which we have just mentioned. (2.) Sorrow 
for some grievous sin, the recollection of which causes con¬ 
tinual remorse, the arrows of which stick fast in the soul, and 
cannot be removed. As the Gath a says: 


u Doing what we ought not to do, 

Not doing what we ought to do, 

The lire of regretful sorrow which (now) burns, 

In after ages (leads to) ruin and misery. 

But if a man is able to repent of his sin, 

And to complete his repentance, there is no more grief. 

In this way the heart is restored to Peace ; 

But repentance not fulfilled, there is the constant recollection of sin, 
Whether of omission or commission. a 

And this is just the condition of the Fool, 

Not repenting with all his Heart, 

Not doing what he is able to do, 
lie completes the sum of his evil deeds. 

And he cannot but do that which he ought not.” 
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The fifth hindrance to bo rojectccl is the cloud of unbelief. 
This unbelief obscuring the mind, there can do no hearty 
faith in any religious duty, and there being no Faith, then 
there is no advantage to be got by any religious profession 
(Law of Buddha). We may compare the case of such a man 
to that of a person without hands in the middle of a Treasure 
Mountain;—having no hands, what use to him are the 
Treasures ? Such is the character of this unbelief. There 
are three kinds of unbelief. (1.) That sort of doubt about 
oneself which leads a man to think thus : “ All my faculties 
are dark and dull; the pollution of sin in my case is very 
great ; I am unlike any one else.” Thinking thus about 
himself, a man in the end will be unable to attain perfec¬ 
tion. If he desire to prepare himself for this perfection, 
he must not undervalue his own condition; tor whilst 
sojourning in the present world, it is difficult to ascertain 
what principles of virtue there may be within the heart. (2.) 
There is a second kind of unbelief, viz., that which relates to 
one's Religious Teacher, as if a man wore to say : “ My 
teacher has no dignified ways with him, or peculiar marks of 
excellency ; he cannot, then, possess any great religious en¬ 
dowments ; how then can he instruct mo ?” Such doubts 
as these will effectually prevent any advance in the way ot 
Samadhi ; wo should desire, therefore, to exclude the idea, 
for as it is said in the Mahay ana Shuster, “A stinking leather 
purse may contain much gold; if, therefore, we would have 
the gold we must not fling away tho purse.” The disciple 
should argue even thus : “ My master, although he is not 
perfectly pure, is yet able to promote in my mind the love 
of religion (Buddha).” (3.) There is a third kind of unbe¬ 
lief relates to the Law : for this is the argument, “ that the 
mind of man, which is naturally so taken up with worldly 
concerns, can never with faith and reverence undertake re¬ 
ligious duties ; and that there can be no sincerity in such 
profession.” But what then? (Such a) doubt is the very 
principle of failure, as is said in the Gatha; 
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u The man who, travelling along a precipitous road, 

Doubts whether lie can proceed or not, 

Is like the man who, living in the midst of the realities of life 
(religions virtues), 

Doubts of their truth. 

Because he doubts, he cannot diligently inquire 
After the true marks of that which is. 

This unbelief, born from folly, 

Is the evil product of an evil heart, 

For virtue and vice are true; 

And so Life and death and Nirv&na are true. 

The?© can be no doubt about these. 

Cherishing the principles of unbelief, 

The King of Death and the infernal lictors will bind you, 

Asa Lion seizes the deer, 

So that there can be no rescue* 

There will be doubts as long as we reside in the world ; 

Yet, pursuing with joy the road of virtue, 

We ought, like the man who observes the rugged path along the 
precipice, 

Gladly and profitably to follow it. 

Tims those who have faith will enter into all the profit of 
a religious life ; whilst those who have no faith, even when 
living in the profession of religion, will profit nothing. By 
all these considerations, therefore, we should learn at once to 
cast away the hindrance of unbelief. 

But why should we reject only these, it may be asked, 
out of so many hindrances which exist? Because, we 
reply, in these five all others are included. 1 The disciple, 
therefore, who gets rid of these five is like the man who 
is suddenly freed from a burthen on his back, or a dis¬ 
eased man rostered to health, or a starving man brought 
to a place of abundant food, or a man who escapes un¬ 
hurt from a band of robbers; so tho man freed from 
these hindrances finds his heart restored to rest, filled with 
calm and peace. Whereas the heart, enthralled by these 
faults, is like the sun or the moon obscured by clouds, or 
when covered by the hand of the As lira, unable to shed 
forth any light, or shine with any degree of brightness. 

1 The passions, “trishna, ragas, moha,” etc. 
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4. HARMONISING (THE FACULTIES). 

The disciple, when lie first engages in the practice of 
“ religious 1 contemplation/* desiring to prepare his life in 
agreement with the Laws of all the Buddhas, 2 must first 
arm himself with a firm resolve to save all creatures, vowing 
that he will (himself) seek to obtain the wisdom of the 
Supreme Buddha. Firm as adamant iu this resolve, press¬ 
ing forward with all courage and determination, regardless 
of his own individual life, if ho thus goes on perfecting 
himself in Religion/ and in the end not turning back, 
then, afterwards, when sitting in devout meditation, keep¬ 
ing before his inind none but right reflections, ho will 
clearly apprehend the true condition of all phamomenal 
existence; without any distinct recognition ol that which is 
called excellent (virtue) or the contrary; disregarding the 
knowledge of all that which depends on the exercise of the 
senses; perceiving that all things, in their nature imperfect, 
are mixed up with grief and vexation; that the three worlds 
are the result of birth and death; and that all things in the 
three worlds do but result from the Heart—his experience 
will be that which is stated in the Dasabhhmi SHtra. “The 
three worlds have no other originator but the 'one self 1 
(heart)—if a man knows tliat this * self 1 has no individual 
Nature, then all phenomena (conditions) will appear to 
him unreal; and thus, his heart being without any polluting 

i Dhyana. Chi-kai is now aboutjto.. explain the character of the pre¬ 
paration necessary for enteringy<m the 'practice of u meditation, and 
for securing the abstraction caHed " SaniadM.” The distinction between 
Dhyana and Sam&dhi is best given in the words of Patanjali. “ Restraint 
of the body, retention of the mind and meditation, which thence is 
exclusively confined to one subject, is Dhyana; the idea of identifica¬ 
tion with the object of such meditation, so aa if devoid of individual 
Nature, is Sam&dhi.” Vishnu Parana , 658 n. 

■i r rhe Buddhas of the ten regions of space, of the three ages (past, 
present, and future). This expression is but a developed form of the 
early formula u to perfect wisdom.’* 

3 “ The Laws of all the Buddhas.’ 
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influence (’envelope), there will be a clear end of all power 


possessed by Karina to reproduce in his case ‘‘life or death/” 

Having arrived at this point, the disciple ought to ad¬ 
vance to the further practice of right preparation. 

Now what do we mean by “ harmonising tho faculties V 9 
We mean just what the potter does to the clay before he, 
places it on his wheel; he cleanses it from all impurities, and 
-brings it to a proper consistency; or as the musician, who 
times tho strings of his lute to a proper concord;—so the 
Ijlisciple prepares his heart. Now, for the purposo of thus 
, harmonising his faculties, there are five duties requiring 
attention, which, properly performed, will make the attain¬ 
ment of Samadhi easy ; but not observed, will cause many 
difficulties in the way of attaining virtuous principles. 

(1) The first duty regards “ food”; and with respect to 
this the rule is that one's individual desires should be 
regulated according to Reason: if a man overfill himself, 
then tho vapours quickly rise and tho body swells, and the 
various pulsations, not proceeding regularly, the mind be¬ 
comes darkened and burthened, and there is no rest whilst 
sitting in reflection. If a man eats too little, then tho body 
becomes emaciated, the heart is in suspense, and the thoughts 
become feeble and disconnected. So that in either case 
there is no way for the accomplishment of Samadhi. [The 
section then proceeds to speak of the evil consequences of 
indulging in impure or forbidden food.] 

Thus, for those who enter on the practice of Sam&dhi, 
attention to food is tho first and most important requisite, 
as the Stltra says : 

u The bodily functions in healthy exercise, then Reason 
(religious knowledge) advances, knowing how to practise 
moderation in food and drink. 

“ Occupying his solitary Pansal, in uninterrupted con¬ 
tentment, 

“His heart at rest and joyously persevering in the 
Religious life, 

“Such is the teaching of all the Buddhas (with respect to 
their followers).” 







(2) The second thing to be adjusted is "sleep”; for 
sleep is tlie delusive covering of ignorance, and cannot be 
tolerated. Too much sleep prevents all right apprehension 
of the Holy Law; and, moreover, destroys all religious 
merit. It causes the heart to become dark, and uproots 
every virtuous principle. But by regulating the hours of 
sleep, both the mind and the animal nature are purified and 
cleansed; the memory becomes distinct, and so it is possible 
to compose the heart within the sacred limits which make 
it possible to experience the enjoyment of Samadhi. And 
so the Sfttra says: “ By not yielding to the influences of 
sloth, either one night or two (i. e., at the present or some 
future time), rejecting and not listening to its bewitchments, 
the life is cleansed and there is nothing further to attain/' 
Think, then, of the fire of destruction (death) which will 
burn up the world and all in it, and so early every morning 
seek to deliver yourself, and yield not to sloth ! 

The third, fourth, and fifth adjustments relate severally 
to the body, the breath, and the mind. 

With respect to the body: care muse bo taken that no 
violent exertion be used previous to entering on the exercise 
of “ meditation/" lest the breath should be agitated, and the 
mind in consequence be unsettled; composing the body to a 
state of perfect quiet, first of all the mat must be placed in 
a properly retired spot, where the disciple may remain 
quiet and free from interruption for a considerable time. 
After this ihe legs must be properly arranged, if the mode 
called “ pwan-kea"" bo adopted, then the left leg is placed 
above the right and drawn close into the body, so that the 
toes of the left foot be placed evenly on the right thigh, and 
those of the right foot on the left thigh. But if the “ts iuen- 
kea"" mode of sitting be preferred, then the right leg is 
uppermost. 

Next, the clothes must be properly arranged and spread 
out, so that during the period of " meditation"" they shall 
not fall off. Then the hands ought to be composed, i. e., 
the palm of the left hand placed in the hollow of the right. 
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corresponding to tho position of the legs; then placing 
them, thus arranged, in close contact with tho body, let tho 
heart be at rest! 

The next requirement is to straighten the body. Having 
first of all stretched the joints seven or eight times, so that, as 
tho Ad-bio' law directs, the hands and feet may not become 
dead, let tbe spine be perfectly straight, neither curved nor 
humped, the head and neck upright, the nose exactly plumb 
with tho navel, neither awry nor slanting, nor up nor down, 
but the whole face straight and perfectly fixed. 

Next, with regard to cleansing the mouth, the rules about 
coarse and impure breathing are these: on oponing the mouth 
to disperse the breath there should be no rough or sudden ex¬ 
halation, but gently and smoothly, and whilst the breath is 
passing out consider that in different parts of tho body 
there are pulsations that admit of no exit (?); after dispers¬ 
ing the breath shut the mouth, then breathe gently in 
through the nose until three inspirations have been made, 
or if the breath bo well adjusted then one inspiration is 
sufficient. Afterwards, the mouth being closed, the teeth 
and lips scarcely separated, let the tongue remain pressing 
on tho upper ledge of the teeth, then open tho eyes just 
enough to perceive tho exterior light. Thus, retaining tho 
body in an upright sitting posture, the head and the four 
limbs immovable and perfectly fixed—such are the rules 
respecting the body on entering on “fixed contemplation.” 3 

Next with respect to “ breathing.” There are four kinds 
of respiration: 1. Windy respiration ; 2. A gasping respira¬ 
tion ; 3. Emotional breathing; 4. Pure respiration. The 
first three modes aro xmharmonised conditions; tho last is 
harmonised* What, then, is the condition denoted by 
u windy respiration V J It is when, at the time of sitting 
down to engage in meditation, the breath passing in and 

1 Ama V 

2 The various rules respecting tho postures of the Yogi may be con¬ 
sulted Vish. Puranciy G53, etc. And also Mrs. Spier s A tide fit I?idiu\ 
pp. 430, 431. 
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out of the nostrils may bo perceived by the noise it makes: 
this is wind. Then what is gasping? It is when, sitting 
down to engage in “ meditation/' although there be no 
noise in breathing, yet the respiration is broken and un¬ 
even, as though it came not through a clear passage: this is 
gasping. What, then, is emotional breathing? This is 
when, sitting down to meditate, although, there bo no noise 
or gasping, still the respiration is not equable or smooth : 
this is emotional breathing. And, lastly, what is proper 
respiration ? This is when there is neither noise nor gasp¬ 
ing nor uneven breathing, but the respiration is calm and 
regular, the sign of an equable and well balanced mind ; 
this is proper respiration. The first kind of respiration 
produces confusion of mind; the second produces an inter¬ 
rupted condition of thought; the third tends to distress the 
mind; the last alone leads to “ fixity." So that when 
sitting in meditation, if either of the three former methods of 
breathing be detected, they are signs of what is named 
“ want of harmony'’ in the exorcise (use) of religious duties. 
Moreover, with respect to the “heart/’ we observe that if 
there bo any anxiety or distress of mind, this is an impedi¬ 
ment in the way of Samadhi. If, then, we desire to 
“ harmonise" the heart, we must observe three things. 1. 
To put down and destroy all that distresses our peace of 
mind. 2. To have the substance of the body (limbs) freely 
and easily arranged. 3. To take care that the breathing is 
gontlo and smooth as through a hair-tube. Breathing in 
this way, all distress of mind must be overcome, and there¬ 
fore the heart may be easily composed to “fixed contempla¬ 
tion." 

Lastly, with respect to “harmonising" the mental faculties, 
there are several schemes for doing this: on entering, being 
fixed, and leaving the condition of absolute rest. On enter¬ 
ing Samadhi, all confused thoughts must be suppressed and 
harmonised so that they cannot get the upper hand. And, 
next, there must be some fixed object for the eye to gaze 
on when the mind is dead or fickle. .Now, this deadness of 
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mind consists in a want of recollection and a general indis¬ 
position to exertion, in which case the disciple 1 must compel 
his attention to a particular point, as at the end of the nose, 2 
forcing his mind to engage with determination on the influ¬ 
ences which occupy it (or should direct it), and not wander 
away from them for a moment. This is the way to over¬ 
come “ deadness . 99 

And, now, what is fickleness or flightiness of mind? It 
is when, at the time of sitting down to ei meditate/* the 
mind is swayed to and fro, and the body ill at ease, influ¬ 
enced by exterior circumstances of various descriptions: 
this is flightiness. In such a case, the mind ought to be 
bound down to repose in the middle of tho body, as it were 
in the navel, and all. the wandering thoughts be centred in 
one point; the mind will then be easily composed and fixed. 

But beyond this, though there be no “ deadness** or 
u levity*’ of heart, there may be a “ momentary excitement/* 
or a “careless’* condition. The first arises from some such 
cause as this. Whilst engaged in contemplation, the mind 
suddenly fixes on the idea, that now because of such or such 
an effort “ Samfidhi*’ is coming on, and so there be a feeling’ 
of excitement or hysteria. Such a state of mind should be 
suppressed and overcome by reflecting that the influences of 
tho animal spirits (or passion nature (hi)) all flow from the 
differences which exist in the inferior parts of our constitu¬ 
tion (?) If the heart is affected with carelessness, resulting 
from an inward satisfaction on account of progress, then the 
body will be ill-adjusted, the mouth full of spittle, and, in con¬ 
sequence, a general bewilderment will ensue—to remedy this 
the body must be gathered up, and, by a sudden effort, the 
mind centered in the subject that engages its attention. 

With regard to the Rules which relate to tho government 

1 Wilson translates the corresponding Sanscrit term by u practitioner” 
(yoga yuj), Vish, Pur., 052; and this corresponds exactly with the 
Chinese u hing che.” 

- So also says Krishna in his sixth Lecture to Arjuna, vide Spier, ni 
jupra. 






of the mind when engaged in the actual enjoyment of 
Samadhi, the only observation necessary is, to take earo 
that neither body, breath, nor mind be allowed to relax from 
their state of discipline, >so as to risk the interruption of the 
.tranquillity enjoyed. 

On emorging from Samadhi, a man ought first to scatter 
or dissipate the influences which bind his heart, by opening 
his mouth and letting go his breath, arid then loosen tho 
hundred secret springs (pulses or feelings) within him. 
After this, lot him gently move his brow and pass his hand 
over his head ; then separating his feet, he may stretch 
them in any direction, and afterwards rub the whole of 
his body with his hand. Then ho may open his eyes and 
go free. 

Thus one should proceed on breaking the spell of u medi¬ 
tation”—by attending to trifles all deviation from the right 
standard is avoided. And so the Gatha says : 

“ There are steps and grades in advancing towards a condition of rest, 
hJob disregarding slight indiscretions, hut by exact attention, 

Like a horse well broken in and trained, 

We stand still or we go on, as desired,” 

The Lotus of the Good Law also says : “ All the Bodhi- 
satwas of this groat congregation have equally attained 
their present condition by diligent conduct, earnest persever¬ 
ance, rightly entering on, engaging in and quitting count¬ 
less myriads conditions of Samadhi, etc. 

[We have so far translated the work of Chi-Kai. It 
consists altogether of ten sections, but the four given above 
contain the method of his system,] 
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PART III. 

SCHOLASTIC PERIOD. 

In order to exhibit within moderate limits the principles of the 
doctrines taught during this period, it will be as well to 
state once more the comprehensive classification of the 
whole Buddhist system, which is frequently insisted on in 
the Canon, and which, without embracing the dogmas ot 
distinct schools, will supply a sufficiently clear division for 
our present purposes. In the fifth chapter of the Sandinir- 
motchana Sfttra, for example, we find this statement: “ At 
the time when Buddha turned the wheel of the Law in the 
Deer-garden, bis doctrine of the four truths, astonishing as 
it was, yet was false (insufficient). A second time, when he 
turned the wheel and preached respecting the secret and 
mysterious signs (of true Being), founding his argument 
on the assertion that all things (subjects) are without any 
inherent properties of existence (i. e. that all things are 
“ empty”), this doctrine also, which is that of the Prajna- 
paramita, was false and incomprehensible. But now for the 
third time, turning the wheel of the true Law, and explain¬ 
ing the doctrine respecting the clear and comprehensible 
marks (of Nirvana) 1 —this is a true and intelligible system 
of instruction. 3 

We have in the previous sections considered the first 
division of this threefold development, viz., the period of 
the “four truths,” or the system known as that of tho 
Hinayana, in which the aim was by mor4 .Jil fMiae' 
a ttain a condition of Restj we shall in this chapter give 
someTtranslations taken from works included in the second 
and third periods, during which the doctrines of an universal 

1 That is, the four marks explained in the Mahu-pari-Nuv&na Sutra 
—permanency, individuality, purity, joy ; vide supra, p. 187, n. 4. 

2 Wassiliof, p. 152, § 153* 
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void and of an universally existing essence (A laya or Atman) 
were successively taught, 


2. P RAIN A PARAMITA SUTRAS. 


When the theory of an universal void became the leading 
feature of the Buddhist scholastic development* the question 
pressed upon the mind was this: If all things around us are 
unreal and unsubstantial, is there any thing in the universe 
real, or any true existence ? The answer to this question 
was, that " on th^ qther shore/' that is,, in that condition 
which admits of no birth or death, nc> change or suffering* 
free from all mundane influences or affections* there is an 
absolute and imperishable existence. There are several 
ways in which this state or condition is formulated. It 
is described as a state of the highest and most perfect 
enlightenment (anuttara samyak samb&dhi)—as* for in¬ 
stance, in the second chapter of the Vajra-chhMika Sfttra 
(a work of the Paramita class)* it is asked, {f how ought a 
disciple* who desires to attain to the condition of ct tho 
highest and most perfect enlightenment/ J to repress his 
sinful “ heart / 5 and on what ought he to fix his reliance V 9 
The answer* given in the next chapter* is this: “ Subhuti ! 
whatever species of creatures there be, whether viviparous* 
oviparous* born front spawn* or by transformation* &c.* all 
these I exhort to seek after the state of Pari-nirvana* and 
for ever to free themselves from the several conditions of 
being to which they belong/ So that we conclude this 
condition of Paiu-nirv<tna* and that known as c anuttara 
samyak sambodhi* 5 both refer to tho same ineffable state of 
existence* described generally as that enjoyed on “ the other 
shore/ 5 in other words the condition of the “ Absolute. 55 
This condition admits of no verbal definition; it may be 
pai'tially exhibited* however, by a course of negations. 
Consequently* in the Paramita works of the Buddhist Canon* 
the argument is a purely negative one. 

The difficulty of defining “ the absolute 55 has always been 
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acknowledged. “Divina substantia in sn&immeusitate, non 
est cog’noscibilis ab aniina rational! cognitione positivu, sed 
est cognoscibilis cognitione privitiva.” 1 * 3 Again, aicove & 
avOpeoTre, to pev ethos rod ®eov appr/TOO teat aveK<f)p(i<TT0i> 
(Tbeopli. ad Antal., i, 8). 8 Again, "Irao vero me niliil aliud 
quam dicere voluisse sontio. Si autem djxi, non est quod 
dicere volui. Hoc unde scio, nisi quia Dous iueffabilis est.”' 1 
The same difficulty presented itself to the Buddhist writers 
of the period we are describing. The twenty-first chapter oi 
the Vadjra chhedika is headed thus: ,f On the impossibility of 
expressing this system of philosophy by any words ; that 
which can be so expressed is not agreeable to this body of doc¬ 
trine”; and in the chapter this remark occurs: “it a man 
say that Tathagata has a definitely-spoken system of doc¬ 
trine, that man does but rnalig'n Buddha, for the Law which 
I declare cannot be explained in words. Subhuti! that 
Law which can be explained in words is no Law, it is but 
an empty name/’ If we remember that the word Law 
(dharma) means a condition of being or existence, we here 
have the secret of the whole system stated in plain words, 

1 Hagenbach, vol. i., 180. (' 111 o words are those of Alexander Hales.) 

* ’Hagenbach, vol. i, 101. 

3 Augustine, De Doct. Christ ., i, c. (>. So^also, Justin. Martyr 
declares that God is not only above all names, lr.it above all existence 
(iiriKeiva rf)s oimlas ); and yet he elsewhere speaks of the oval* of God, but 
as entirely distinct from mundane existence. Gloment of Alexandria 
shews very plainly (Strom., vii, p. 689) that we can attain to a clear 
idea of God only by laying aside (V4«iwA») all finite ideas of die 
Divine Nature, till at last nothing but the abstract, idea of unity 
remains. Again, John of Damascus (De Fide Orthod ., i, 4-) says 
distinctly that God does not come under the category of things 
(obihr^pr&rSrr^lcTh); and again, He is imlp ****** *«» ^ 

o’mrlav- and it is only by way of negation, Si &<ptupfirevs, that we can 
acquire any knowledge of His attributes. Scotus Erigena declares 
‘ Deus itaque nescit se quid est quia non est quid' (De Div. Nat., ii, 28). 
Anselm confines himself to the statement ‘si quid de summa natv.ra 
dicitur relative, non est ejus significativum substantial.’ Aquinas proved 
that there can be no ‘ cognitio quidditativa’ of God. [For further re¬ 
marks on this subject, vide Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, passim.} 
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via., that the condition of Being which admits of verbal 
definition is not a real condition, it is but an empty ex¬ 
pression. Prom this it follows that there is an ineffable 
condition, which, although not to bo described, neverthe¬ 
less exists . 

Again, in the twenty-sixth cap. of the Vajra chhedika Siltra, 
entitled “ The mystical body of Tath&gata, without any 
distinct characteristic,” there is this statement:—“ He 
who looks for me, i.e. } for the true Tathagata, through any 
material form, or seeks me through any audible sound, that 
man has entered on an erroneous course, and shall never 
behold Tathagata.” 

Again, in the twenty-ninth chapter of the same work, it 
is said, “if there be a man who speaks of Tathagata as 
coming or going, sitting or sleeping, that man is ignorant 
of the secret of the system which I declare. And why? 
Because Tathagata has nowhere -whence to come, and no¬ 
where whither to go; and therefore he is named Tathagata.-” 

The concluding words of the same work are to like pur¬ 
portWherefore the conclusion is this—that all things 
having any personal or individual characteristics (yih tsai 
yeou wei fall) are as a dream, a phantom, a bubble, as the 
dew or lightning flash—and they should be regarded as 
such.” Which seems to imply that the aim of all the dis¬ 
course had been to direct the mind to the existence of that 
which is not characterised by any such limitations. 

The word p&ramM, however, has been differently defined. 
Mr. Spence Hardy speaks of the paramitas as “virtues.” 
Wassilief translates the word by “perfection.” Burnouf 
understands it as a feminine participle in agreement wfith 
some such word as “ Buddhi” (intelligence) understood, 
and so translates the phrase, “ Prajna paramita’’, by the 
words, “intelligence arrived at the other shore of wisdom.” 
The Chinese explanation of the phrase is simply “ wisdom 
gone across;” and (although Chinese criticisms on such 
questions are not always to be trusted) this exposition 
favours the idea that the intention of this and all phrases 
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of a similar connection, relating to charity, patience, etc., 
was simply to denote the character of that wisdom, charily, 
patience, etc., which comports with the perfection of these 
several conditions, as existing in the Supreme condition of 
Being “ on the other shore”; in other words, that the 
attempt is to describe “ Absolute wisdom,” etc. 

There are two versions of the Pradjfia Paramita works 
commonly met with in China. The first, by Kumarajiva, a 
native of T'akshasila (Taxila), who laboured in China as a 
most active and judicious translator (a.d. 397-415) [EitelJ. 
This translation is an abbreviated one. It consists of thirty 
kiouen and ninety sections, comprising 1468 pages of ten 
columns each, each column of twenty words, so that the 
whole work consists of 293,600 words. It is calculated that 
there are 181,253 words in the New Testament. The trans¬ 
lation, therefore, of Kumarajiva is about half as long again 
as the latter, and about one-fourth the size of the whole 
Bible. But this represents only a very small portion of the 
original. The Buddhists say that “ the copy of the Brajfia 
paramitil. Sfitra, consisting of 100,000 slokas, is the 
shortest of the three.” A sloka is a couplet of two lines, 
of sixteen syllables each. Those lines are commonly 
converted into Chinese pentameters, and sometimes hep¬ 
tameters. Taking the pentameter, however, as the pre¬ 
vailing model, the translation of the copy of 100,000 slokas 
would represent about 1,000,000 words, or a volume 
about six times the size of the New Testament. But 
Hiouen Thsang included in his translation of the Prajfia 
Paramita works, not only the copy of 100,000 slokas, but 
those of 25,000 slokas, 18,000 slokas, 10,000 slokas, 8,000 
slokas, and other paramit&s, so that we are prepared for the 
statement, 1 that the whole of Hiouen Thsang’s translations 
of the Brajfia Phramita works consists of 120 volumes 
(Wassilief says 600 kiouen), being about eighty times the 
size of' the New Testament, that is, about twenty-five times 


1 Edkins, Shanghae Almanac, 1857. 
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the sizo of the whole Bible. 1 The translation of this im¬ 
mense literature occupied Hiouen Thsang four entire years, 
and was the crowning labour of his life. 

It would be clearly impossible to give oven a summary of 
this literature in a work like the present, and, in fact, to 
attempt to do so would be labour lost; the entire trans¬ 
lation is a succession of repetitions so frequent, “ that it 
would be easy for any one acquainted with Buddhist termi¬ 
nology to repeat a whole volume of the Prajila paramita, 
without having even read it/'* There is, however, a con¬ 
venient abstract of this laborious compilation, used by 
Hiouen Thsang as an Introduction to his work. It is found 
immediately following the Imperial Preface by T’ae Tsung. 
The common name for it in China is the (f Sin King," or the 
({ Heart Sutra.” It is found in every temple, and very fre¬ 
quent.^ in the interior of the small <c idols ” (Josses) that 
garnish the domestic altars. The full title of the work is 
Maka-prajha~paramita hridaya-SAtra. 3 Whether this brief 
summary was the germ from which, the later tedious Sfttras 
were expanded, or whether it is merely a sort of tabular 
statement of the contents of the larger works, I am unable 
to determine, but I incline to the former opinion, for it is 
improbable that Hiouen Thsang would commence his great 
undertaking by any toauthentio production; and the sum¬ 
mary, as it stands at the beginning of his translation, is 
not arranged in any way corresponding to an index or 
“table of contents;’ 5 for this reason, therefore, it would 
seem to be an original though brief prSds on the whole pro¬ 
duction. 

There are numerous editions of this little tract in China, 
The one most frequently met with (in the south at least) is 
that written by Wu-tsing-tszo, being a republication of Tai- 
Theen's edition of the same work, written about 820 a.d. Tai- 
theen selects every phrase or word of the original, and 

1 The Buddhist Canon, in China, is seven hundred times larger than 
the Bible. [Edkins.] 

* Wassilief, p. 146, § 146. 


8 Wassilief, p. 145, § 145. 
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writes a couplet of verses upon it by way of comment. 
These verses are sometimes entirely in defiance of the sense 
of the original. For instance, the final syllables of the word 
“ p&ramit&/' i- e '> “ mi” and "ta,” are expressed by two 
Chinese words of the same phonetic value, “mih” and “to.” 
Now in Chinese “mih” is the equivalent for “honey,” and 
“ to” for “ many/’ or “ a number.' ' Tai-theen, therefore, takes 
occasion to illustrate the souse of the final portion of the word 
“paramita” by several verses on the subject of “many bees 
gathering honey from various flowers—the flowers indeed 
are different, but the honey is the same.” This mode of 
illustration is evidently the result of an entire ignorance of 
tho original, and is therefore worthless for any critical pur¬ 
poses. 

Wu-tsing-tsze, in tho preface to his work, calls attention 
to the opinions of various writers on the subject of the com¬ 
mon agreement of the three religions sects in China. 1 
“Liu-tseu-hau,'' he says, “long ago remarked that the words 
of Buddha (Feou-tho) are in strict agreement with, the 
Tih-King, and the Lun-yu.” Again he remarks, “Lu-simn- 
yang declares that the teaching of the three sects is not differ¬ 
ent ; the catholic-minded 3 man regards them as embodying 
the same truths. The narrow-minded man observes only their 
differences.” So, again,he remarks, Lu-sliuh-kien said,,“ The 
common stand-point of the three sects is simply this: that 
they all insist upon the banishment of selfish-desire, and that 
is all.” And, in confirmation of this, he adds, “ There¬ 
fore, the Masters (Confucius) discourses about man's Nature 
and the way of Heaven could not be heard.” 3 

Let us now pass on to the Text of the Sutra; the first word 

1 Viz., of Confucius, Buddha, and Laou-tsen. 


2 The large-hearted man. But u catholic” is a*better word, and Mr. 
Chalmers has already adopted this word in the Tau-teh-kincf, xvi. 


3 Confncian Analects , v, 12. The meaning of Tsze-Kung, in this 
section of the Analects , appears to he this. {t What Confucius taught 
as a literature could be understood, but the secret of his teaching as it 
related to man’s nature and heavenly wisdom could not be gathered 
from any mere words—could not be heard under the form of words.” 
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a panurrita), or, as it is written in Chinese, Mo 
Ho. The entire comment on this word (and one such extract 
will explain the whole method) is this: first of all the 
couplet of Theen Tai. 

<( The_ spir ifajl body (dharmakaya), as to its substance 
(hypostasis), is like the vast expanse of Space. The Nature 
of Man and his Eeason were originally one and undivided; 
simply by reason of covetous desire his True Nature was 
perverted, and the six modes of inigrational existence and 
the four kinds of birth were introduced into the world.” 

The comment then proceeds: “ This word (i. e., Malm) 
is Sanscrit (Fan). It signifies r vast’ and f unbounded/ 
The particular reference is to the boundless and infinite 
void 1 known as / Great Reason/ 

Confucius says, ‘Look up at it, it is higher than you can see! 
Bore into it, it i s deeper than you can penetrate! Look at it as 
it stands before you; suddenly it is behind you (i. e. } it 
cannot be grasped)/ 2 

Buddha says, ‘ As the great Universe has no boundary, 
and the eight quarters of Heaven no gateway, so Supreme 
Reason has no limits; to measure boundless Space would be 
difficult indeed/ 

Lau-tsze says, ‘ Looking up you cannot see the summit 
of its head; go behind it you cannot see its back/” 3 

1 On the 44 void of Reason,” refer to the Tau-teh-king (Chalmers’ 
Translation), passim [particularly cap. xxi. I think the 44 emptiness” 
explained by Lau-tsze would go far to exhibit the Nature of the 
Absolute as asserted by the Buddhists]. 

2 Analects, ix, 10, 1. Dr. Legge thus translates the whole passage. 
14 Ten ynen, in admiration ' 'of the master's doctrines, sighed and said, 

4 1 looked up to them and they seemed to become more high, I tried to 
penetrate them and they seemed to become more firm, I looked at them 
before me and suddenly they seemed to be behind/” 

3 Quoted from the Tau-teh-king , cap. xiv, 44 On the praise of the 
Abyss.” I have called attention, in a previous note, to the negations 
found in the works of Christian writers when speaking of the existence 
of God. There is a passage in Minucius Felix, c. 18, that is very 
apposite to our present purpose. 44 Hie Dens nec videri potest, visit 
clarior est; nec comprehend!, t-actu purior est; nec sestimari, sensibus 
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Such, in brief, is the method observed in Wu-Tsing 
Tsze's commentary. The object of the Sfttra, as I apprehend 
it,is to shew the character of the“ wisdom” possessed by those 
who have “gone across” to the other shore. The character 
of this wisdom consists in the absence of all “ conditions.” 
The five “ skandha 1 ” are regarded as empty and meaning¬ 
less. The identity of differences is assumed (matter and 
space, &c.). There being no reality in distinctions, then 
life, death, disease, old age are also meaningless terms. And 
by similar reasoning there is nothing to be attained, and 
therefore nothing to affect the eternal quiet of absolute Being. 

8. THE M AH A- PRA JNA - PAB AMITA- HRIDAYA- S U T R A. 


Avalokiteshwara? (the Dev aid of the Sutra.) 


When the Prajna Par ami ta has been fully practised, then 
we clearly behold that the five skandha are all empty, vain, 
and unreal. So it is we escape the possibility of sorrow or 
obstruction. 


Sdrijputra (the Eishi of the Sutra.) 


That which we call form (rftpa) is not different from that 
which we call space (sftnyata). Space is not different from 

major est, infiuitus, iinmensus et soli sibi tantus quantus est nottts; 
nobis vero ad intellectual pectus augustum est et ideo sic emn digne 
lestimamus,dutninsestimabilem dicimus. Eloquar,‘quemadmodu.m sentio; 
magnitudiueiu Dei, qui se putat nosse, rninuit, qui non vult mmuere, 
non novit. ISTec nomen Deo qmeras ; Deus nomen est.” This last con¬ 
fession is precisely that to which the Buddhists were driven. 

1 The five skandha or elements of (limited) existence are these. (1) 
Pupa-skandha, comprehending organs of'sense and objects of sense, 
(2) Vijnyaua-skandha consists in intelligence or consciousness of sensa¬ 
tion. (3) Vedaua-skandtia comprises pleasure, pain, or the absence of 
either. (4) S anj nya - ska n dh a, the knowledge or belief arising from 
names and words, as ox, horse, etc, (5) Sanskara-skandha includes 
passions, as hatred, fear, etc. 

2 Avalokiteshwara, i. <?., the manifested Divinity. In such works as 
the present, this refers to the inward manifestation of the Divinity 
which takes place in the enlightened Heart. With regard to the general 
meaning of the term, there will be occasion to speak hereafter. 
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form. Form is the same as space. Space is the same as 
form. 

And so with the other skandhas, whether vedana, or 
sanjn&, or sansk&ra, or vijnuna, (they are each the same as 
their opposite). 


Sdriputra. 


All these things around ns (ye dhammd) being thus stript 
or devoid of qualities (lakshana), there can be no longer 
birth or death, defilement or parity, addition or destruction. 
In the midst then of this void (shnyatfi), there can be neither 
riipa, vedana, sanjna,' sanskara, or vijndna (i. e., neither of 
the five skandha); nor yet organs of sense, whether the eye, 
or nose, ear, or tongue, body, or mind (manas) ; nor yet 
objects of sense, i. e . matter (rupa), or sound, odour, or 
taste, touch, or ideas (dharma) ; nor yet categories of sense 
(dhatu), such as the union of the object and subject in sight, * 
in smell, in touch, in taste, in apprehension. 

So there will be no such thing as ignorance (avidyu), nor 
yet freedom from ignorance, and therefore there can be 
none of its consequences j 1 and therefore no such thing as 
decay or death (jara or marana), nor yet freedom from decay 
and death. So neither can there be a method (or way) for 
destroying the concourse of sorrows. No such thing as 
wisdom, and no such thing as attaining (happiness or rest), 
as there will not be aught that can be attained. 

The Bodhisatwa resting on this Prajnd, Paramita, no sor¬ 
row or obstruction can then affect his heart, for there will 
bo no such thing as sorrow or obstruction. Therefore, 
having no fear or apprehension of evil, removing far from 
him all the distorting influences of illusivo thought, he 
arrives at the goal of Nirvana. 

The Buddhas of the three ages, relying on this Prajnd, 
ParamitA, have arrived at the “unsurpassed and enlight¬ 
ened" condition (samyak-sambodhi). 


1 Oolebrookc, p. 255. 
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Therefore we know that this Prajna Paramita is the Great 
Spiritual DMrani,—it is the Great Light-giving DMrani. 
This is the unsurpassed Dharani. This is the unequalled 
Dharani, able to destroy all sorrows. True and real (i (\, 
full of meaning), not vain (i. c., unmeaning). Therefore we 
repeat (or let us repeat) the Prajna Paramita DMrani. 

Then also say— 

Ki-tai, Ki-tai, 

Po-lo, Ki-tai, 

Po-lo-seng-Kitai, 


8. THE SURAflGAMA 3 SUTRA. 

We have shewn in the previous section how the meaning 
of the word “ vanity” or “ emptiness,” as it was used in the 
early period of Buddhist history—that is, to signify the 
vanity of all earthly sources of happiness,—became changed 
or transferred, at a inter period, to the question of the 
reality or non-reality of all sensible phenomena (or sensory 
perceptions). In the same way, the question about per¬ 
manency or impermanency—that is, the permanency of 
earthly happiness or the happiness of Heaven (as it was 
generally known),—which occupied so conspicuous a place in 
tho early Sutras, became afterwards the subject of discus¬ 
sion in a sense entirely different from its first use. It be¬ 
came the groundwork of an important argument, the object 
being to prove that there is something which is not suscep¬ 
tible of change, and that “That” is the universal self (tsong ; 
Alaya). 

We find this argument in the SiHra, whoso name stands 
at the head of the present section. 

Tho Surangama Sutra—so restored from the Chinese Shau- 

1 i. e., Gata, :;ata, paragata, parasangata (Gone! gone! gone-across! 
(or burnt out) gone across for ever !) Bodhisatiya. 

a The derivation of Surangama or Surafigan would appear to be from 
Sura, the Sun, denoting the u highest” form of Saw&dhi. It may be 
possibly the same as the Sam&dhi RiVjah. 
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leng-yan-king by Julien (Mefcliode, 1007), and by Wassilief 
(Buddhiame, 175)—is a work very highly esteemed in China. 
It is said that the philosopher Choo-foo-tsze, a man “ who 
was considered to be second to Confucius, and amongst the 
most prominent of the authors of the middle age period of 
the country,” was impressed in favour of it. 1 The Literati 
in China are generally extremely opposed to Buddhist com¬ 
positions. They speak of them with contempt, or affect to 
ignore him. The admiration, therefore, of Choo-foo-tsze 
recommends the work in question to our notice. 

It was translated from the Sanscrit by a priest called 
P&ramiti, of Middle India, and the sounds of the Sanscrit 
words precisely rendered by another priest, Megasika , v of the 
country of Udyana, in North-West India. 

The names of eighteen commentators are given, whose 
notes and explanations make this Sftfcra an excellent study 
for any one inclined to investigate the subject. 

As to its date, there is no.positive information; the pre¬ 
face in my copy was written by Fu-Shing, a priest of Lui- 
fung, in the Kea-yin year of Yungching, i. e. 1734 a.d. 

I find, however, the Sutra we are speaking about several 
times named in the Maha-parinirvana Sutra (Iviouen iv. 
pp. 12, 17, &c.) If this be the same as the Maha-parinib- 
bana Suita of the Southern Schools, then wo may suppose 
that the Surangama Sutra is not, or was not, unknown (pro¬ 
bably under a different name) in Ceylon, at an early period. 

Mr. Brian Hodgson also refers onco to the Chourafigama 
Sfitra {Collected .Essays , p. 160), which is doubtless the 
same as our Surangama; but he adds, “that he does 
not at once recognise the name as that of a distinct Buddhist 
work.” 

Fa-hion, the Buddhist pilgrim, alludes to a work bearing 
the same title (Shau-ling-King), and declares that it was 
delivered by Buddha at Bajagriha. The Sutra itself opens 
at Sravasti, and the discussion takes place in the Jetavana; 

1 Edkins, Religious Condition of the Chinese , p. 70. 

2 Buddhist Pilgrims , cap. xxix, p. 116. 
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it is possible, therefore, that Fa-liien alludes to a different 
work. 


Prom internal evidence we cannot doubt that the Sutra, 
as we have it at present, belongs to the same age as the 
Lankavatarn and Saddharma Pundvrika Sutras—viz., the 
beginning of the Tantra period, perhaps so late as the 
fourth century a.d. ; but there is also evidence to shew that 
what we now possess is not the Sutra as it was first pro¬ 
mulgated, but, like others of the ec expanded” class, has 
been from time to time enlarged and developed into its 
present shape. 

The question, however, of date, i. e. of the Chinese trans¬ 
lation, may be satisfactorily settled by those, who, having 
access to Chinese works not within my reach, discover the 
time when the priests, Paramiti and Mfghasika, came to 
China. 

The object of our present inquiry will be gained by a 
partial translation of the first four books of the SCrtra. 
The whole work consists of ten books (Kiouen), and, with 
the commentary, comprises 502 double pages, of nine 
columns each—that is, 9036 columns, and as each column 
consists of twenty words, there are 180,720 words in the 
entire work. So that it represents a book as large at least as 
the New Testament. The entire translation of such a book, 
however desirable on other grounds, cannot be comprised 
within the limits of the space allowed for tho present under¬ 
taking. 

I now proceed to tho translation :— 

“Thus have I heard; once on a time Buddha was residing in 
the city of Sr&vasti, in the Jetavana vibaia, with the congregation 
of Great disciples (Bikshus) 1250 men in all; all of them perfect 
Bahats, 1 firmly established in the Divine Life, 3 distinguished for 

1 Wu-lau, anupadliisesha. 

*-2 This passage is explained in the commentary “ firmly fixed in the 
principles of the wisdom of the Bddhisatwas, and resolutely abiding by 
the exposition of the true Law of all the Buddhas ’ I have throughout 
this translation used expressions that convey the meaning of the 
original, as far as possible, without following the text literally. 
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their supeiiority to all worldly influences, having perfectly mas¬ 
tered all human knowledge, and, enabled by the reception of 
Divine Truth, embodied in the doctrine of Buddha, to assume 
countless forms for the salvation of all sentient creatures, and for 
the benefit of ages yet to come, some of whose names were these: 
the deeply-wise Sariputra, the Great Maudgalyayana, Maha- 
kauchtila, Purna Maitr&yaniputra, Subhuti, Upanishta—all of 
them leading men. Besides these there were countless Pratyeka 
Buddhas, all of them Arhats ; and Sravakas, who had come to¬ 
gether to the place where Buddha was, and joined themselves with 
the disciples; it was now just the time of the free discussion held in 
tlie midst of the Slimmer Retreat 1 (season of Rain), all the Bodin'- 
satwas therefore had arranged in order tho several doubtful ques¬ 
tions they were about respectfully to propose for explanation. At 
this time Tatb&gata, having arranged his seat (lit. seat for rest), 
on account of the members of the Great assembly about to ex¬ 
plain deep mysteries, invited all to come to the Peast of the Law, 
to obtain (wisdom) not admitting of increase. His mellow voice 
(lit., voice of the Kalabihgka bird) extended through the ten 
regions; and innumerable 2 Bddhisatwas came flocking to the 
sacred arena, of whom Manjusri was chief. At this time Prasen- 
adjit Rajah, because it was tlie anniversary day of his father’s 
death, had asked Buddha to the inner rooms of his palace; and 
there, himself in attendance to meet Tatkagata, he had made ex¬ 
tensive preparations in the way of savoury viands of most exqui¬ 
site odour, whilst his royal relatives entertained the great Bodhi- 
satwas; and in the city all the noble men and householders 
simultaneously feasted the priests. 

During his own absence, Buddha had commissioned Manjusri 
to take charge of the Bddhisatwas and Arhats in the character 
of master of the festival. But it happened that Ananda had 
previously received a distinct invitation, and having gone to a 
distance had not yet returned, and therefore was unable to 

1 The commentary explains this passage thus : u From the sixteenth 
day of the fourth month till the fifteenth, day of the seventh month is 
the season of the summer retreat; during the middle decade of the 
ninety days composing this period, it was customary for some one. emi¬ 
nent priest to enter by invitation into discussion (with Buddha) respect¬ 
ing doubtful questions. 

? Like the sands of the Ganges for number. 
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attend in the ranks of the priests; and so it happened that 
there was neither Stavirah or Acharya in his companybut 
he was quite alone as he returned along the middle of the 
road. ISTow on this day he had received no religions offerings; 
so whilst he returned, Amanda arranged in proper order his 
begging dish, and as ho went through the city stopped in 
regular order to solicit alms. But in his heart he had re¬ 
solved to seek -first the contributions of the least worthy, in 
consideration of the festival occasion, without asking any ques¬ 
tions as to pure or impure, TCshatriyas or Chandalas, but equally 
affected to all, without distinction of rich or poor, desirous to 
obtain for all alike endless merit. For Ananda bore in mind 
how Tathagata, the world honoured one, had found fault with 
Subhuti and the great Kasyapa, in consideration of the Arhats, 
for having an unequal purpose in seeking alms ; 1 2 3 he therefore, 
with a sincere desire to respect his directions, and by acting in 
an open manner to avoid all suspicions and doubts, passed across 
the moat of the city, and, with dignified steps, entered the gates, 
severely dignified in his conduct, desirous fully to fulfil the rales 
which relate to the method of soliciting alms. At this time, 
whilst Ananda was thus proceeding in order collecting charity, 
he passed by the houses of ill-fame which extended through, a 
certain part of the city, and was thus subjected to the fatal influ¬ 
ences of their sorceries. So it was the Matanga women 8 using the 
magical words of Savakara , 4 * * a former Brahma Deva, plotted to in¬ 
veigle him by tlieir lascivious wiles, to lie down on their mats, 
where, by amorous personal caressing, they might excite feelings 
leading to ultimate transgression of the rules of religion. Tatha¬ 
gata,, aware of the power of those lascivious sorceries, the religious 
ceremonies being concluded, was now returning homewards; the 
King and chief ministers, with the nobles and householders, all in 

1 It was an ordinance of Buddha that whenever a priest went to a 
distance, he should be accompanied by the president (Stavirah) and his 
Teacher (Acharya), so as to avoid any possible scandal. 

2 Compare with this the anecdote related by Mr. Gogerly, note 23, 
Translation of the Pratimoksha from Pali. 

3 Pariahs, L. v, 24. 

* Savakara, sc. sava; yellow. Tide Fo-kouc-ki, p. 136. For an 

account of the Man tan ga women, vide Burn., IntroJ., |). 205. Savakara 

ia explained in the commentary as u yellow-haired.” 
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company with him, desirous to hear tho exposition of the law. Then 
Tatliagata caused to issue from tho summit of his head 1 a flood of 
glory composed of a hundred precious rays ; from the middle of 
each ray was produced a thousand-leaved precious lotus-flower, on 
which was seated the apparitional form of a Buddha, with his legs 
arranged in tho orthodox way; these Buddhas, uttering somo 
divine formulae, commissioned Manjusri, using the sentences as 
his protection, for the purpose of destroying the effect of the evil 
charms (of the Matangas), and of strengthening and encouraging 
Ananda, to go to the place where these women lived, and return 
to the presence of Buddha (with Anauda). 

Ananda, on his return, beholding Buddha, bent himself to the 
ground in adoration, and shed a flood of (grateful) tears ; at 
the same time, he was filled with regrets which had afflicted 
him from the first, that he yet remained among tho number 
of the inferior disciples of his Master, 2 not having arrived 
at any advanced possession of sacred wisdom, although he had 
ever been most diligent (in bis efforts) and in his earnest 
inquiries of the several Tath&gatas, as to the means of perfecting 
himself in wisdom—that is to say, the perfect attainment of 
Samadhi, of complete efficacy (Samajiia), the most excellent 
means of deliverance. And now again on this occasion there 
were before him countless Bodhisatwas, and the great Bahats of 
the ten regions, and Pratyeka Buddhas, all anxiously expecting 
to hear tho joyful tidings, awaiting silently tho enunciation of 
the sacred intentions of the mode of instruction about to be 
adopted. 

Then Buddha addressed Ananda: Tou and I, Ananda, are 
of on/ blood, related by the consanguinity of our parents; tell 
me, then, what it was first stirred your heart in my religious 
system—what excellences did yon see of such persuasive cha¬ 
racter as to induce you to forsake and quit the fascinations of 
the world P 

1 “The summit of his head.” This allusion may be connected with 
the Sura or sun-emblem (Sura-mani) so frequently seen surmounting 
the head of images of Buddha in the South. 

2 Ananda is generally spoken of as the tot of the u To-wan,” i, <?., 
inferior disciples (Sekha). The Chinese expression is doubtless identical 
with that found in the Sanscrit and Pali, concerning which there is an 
instructive note. Lotus , p. 295. 
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Ananda replied thus to Buddha : Seeing in TafcMg&ta the 
thirty-two superior marks,” 1 of such superlative beauty, your 
person bright and ruddy as crystal, and ever reflecting in 
myself that {hose marks were not those which the lusts of the 
flesh produce—for it is plain that the nature of the passions 
being turbulent and polluting, the humours of the body would in 
consequence be rank, and the pus secreted by the blood also 
turgid and irregular, preventing anything like the production of 
such excellences as mark the person of Tathagata, shining like 
gold in their collected splendour— beholding these signs in your 
person, therefore I followed Buddha with shaven crown. 

Buddha replied : Well said, Ananda! but now (let mo tell you 
some tiling more), which you should be equally assured of, viz., that 
the whole world of sentient creatures, from, the first till now, have 
been involved in the nexus of (endless) births and deaths, from 
. he fact of their ignorance of the ‘ ever fixed and true state of 
Being (heart), essentially pure, and substantially glorious*; and 
so, by adopting every kind of idle speculation without any 
truth, men have been involved in the net of incessant renewals 
of existence. As you therefore now desire to investigate (the 
character of) that wisdom which admits of no further advance, 
with a view to eliminate (in yourself) the glorious powers of your 
original nature, you must first of all consent with a true heart to 
reply to my questions. The Tathagatas of the ten regions agree¬ 
ing in observing this one method, have thus escaped from the 
maze of life and death, all of them possessing an upright heart; 
the words which they employed were therefore true. Thus, from 
first to last founding their conduct on this principle, throughout 
the whole of their previous career they ever avoided the danger 
of grievous error. Ananda, I now interrogate you!—when first 
you were conscious of a feeling of preference for the thirty-two 
superior marks of Tathagata, using what means of sight (did you 
arrive at this state ?) andwho was it that felt the pleasure of prefer¬ 
ence for me? 

Ananda replied : W r orld honoured one ! In this way I arrived 
at this pleasurable preference, by using my mind and my sight. 
My eyes gazing on you behold the superlative excellences of 

1 That is, the thirty-two maha-purusha-lakshana, the thirty-two 
marks of a great man. 
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Tathiigat.a, and my mind was sensible of the birth of the delight 
of love ; it was thus this condition was produced that made me 
desire to come out of the tangled influences that bound me to 
life and death. 

Buddha replied to Ananda : According to your words just 
uttered, the hme ground of your pleasurable affection is to be 
sought in the mind and the eye. But if you know not the 
precise location of these powers, then you can never get rid 
of the dust-troubles that affect your conduct—just as though a 
king of a district, on account of the ravages of a band of robbei's, 
were to equip a military force to expel them, the first requisite 
would be that the soldiers should know where about the robbers 
wore secreted. So as it is on account of the false judgments of 
your mind and sight that you are detained in the stream of 
perpetual transmigrations, I demand of you—say ! where is the 
local habitat of this mind and of this sight of which you 
speak ? 

“ Ananda, replying to Buddha, said: World honoured one ! all 
the ten different kinds of being which exist in the world agree in 
considering that, the intelligent mind resides within the body ; 
whilst it is evident to every one beholding the' blue lotus-shaped 
eyes of Tathagaia, that they are in the face of Buddha; from 
winch I conclude on this occasion that the four organs of sense 1 
and the four objects of sense, combining their several offices 
here in my face—that the seeing eye is without me in my bead, 
and the understanding heart within me in my body. 

Buddha replied to Ananda thus: Ananda, at this moment you aro 
seated in the preaching-hall of Tathagata, look out now and see the 
trees of the J&tavana, and tell me where are they situated ? 

“ World honoured one ! this great storied roligious preaching- 
hall is situated in the garden of Anathapindada (the friend of the 
orphans) ; and so the trees of the Jetavana must bo of neces¬ 
sity outside the hall. 

“Ananda, as you sit here in the hall, what is it (your eyes) first 
behold P 

“ W orld honoured one, as I. sit in the hall I first of all see 

1 'That is, sight, hearing, smelling, tasting. It means, of course, that 
these senses or organs of sense reside in the face ; the other two senses, 
viz., touch and operation of mind, reside elsewhere. 
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Then looking 


Tathagata. Next I behold the great Assembly, 
outside, I see the varied trees of the garden. 

“ Ananda, as you behold the trees outside the hall, what is the 
medium through which you gaze on them ? 

“ World-honoured one ! the windows of this great preaching- 
hall being opened—therefore, as I sit here, I am able to obtain 
the extensive view which meets my eye beyond the hall! 

“ At this time the world-honoured one, located in the midst of 
the great congregation, slowly unbaring bis golden-coloured arm, 
placed his hand on the head of Ananda, and explained to him 
and the rest of the great assembly that there was a Sam&dlu 
called Ta-fuh-teng-shau-leng-yan-wang, 1 which admits of the 
exercise of countless active virtues, by means of which the TatM- 
gatas of the ten regions as it were through this as a sole means 
of salvation having emerged, have quickly arrived at the state ot 
infinite perfection. Do you therefore attentively listen whilst I 
explain tlie character of this condition. Ananda, bowing down 
to the ground, humbly accepted the merciful intimation. 

“Buddha then addressed Ananda: According to your state¬ 
ment, whilst your body is located in the Preaching Hall, the 
windows being open, you are enabled to gazo at the garden trees; 
tell me, then, if it is likewise possible for any person within this 
Hall not to be able to see Tathagata and yet to behold the 
objects without the precincts ? 

“Ananda replied, saying: World-honoured one, it is clearly im¬ 
possible to suppose that any one within the Hall, not being able to 
see Tathagata, could yet behold the trees and the rivulets without 
the place. 

'“Ananda! apply the same reasoning to your assertion with re¬ 
spect to the mind. The spiritual character of your mind, bring¬ 
ing all things under its perception; if, according to jour former 
statement, the groundwork of this perceptive faculty is within 
your body, then its first exercise would be to make itself ac¬ 
quainted with the inner parts of the body itself; so that all men 
should first bo sensible of this priority of perception, embracing 
all that is within them, and afterwards extending to those things 
which are without. But how is it, then, in fact that we never 
meet with a man who is really able to see bis own internal organs, 


Malhi Buddha auraugama Elijah, or, perhaps, the Samudhi Kajah. 
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e. gr the heart, or liver, or kidneys, or stomach—or who can see 
the root-growth of his nails or hair—or who can trace the conrso 
of his nerves or the windings of his veins. I say, how is it at 
the time of the exercise of this power of perception (which you 
say resides within) a man cannot thus perceive what is within 
himself? or will it not follow on yonr own admission, that not be¬ 
ing able to see that which is within, he cannot know what is 
without ? You must admit, therefore, that this hypothesis re¬ 
garding the scat of the knowing faculty, viz., that it is within 
the body, cannot be maintained. 

“Ananda, bowing his head to the ground, again addressed 
Buddha: From what I gather, as I listen to the words of Tathfi- 
gata, it is plain that I must understand the truth to he that iny 
understanding faculty (heart) is really located without tho 
body. For, to use a comparison, as tho light of a lamp, 
when lit within a house, must necessarily, first of all, illu¬ 
minate the space within, and then afterwards extending to 
the doors, and the portions of the vestibule and neighbouring 
parts, illuminate them also (so should it bo with the mind); 
bat now, as men are unable to see that which is within 
themselves, but can only take knowledge of what is without, 
it seems to follow that the intelligent mind (or perceptive 
faculty) must be like a lamp placed outside a house, which 
cannot illuminate that which is within ; this I take to be 
the true solution, agreeable to tho system of Buddha and in¬ 
capable oi being refuted. 

“ Buddha addressed Ananda, and said : All these Bikshus who 
surround me, have just come with me from the city of Sravasti; 
each one having collected food by begging, sufficient for his 
need, has como back to this Jetavana-—now, tell me! if you 
watch one of these disciples as he eats, do you or all tho 
rest derive nourishment and appease your appetites thereby ? 

44 Ananda answered : Certainly not! world-honoured one; for, 
although these Bikshus may have arrived at the condition of 
Bahais, yet their bodily life is not the same,—how, then, can the 
fact of one of them eating his meal, satisfy the appetite of all the 
rest ? 

44 Buddha replied: Well, then! take your assertion about the 
intelligent mind dwelling without tho body; there must, there¬ 
fore, be an external connection between your body and this mind, 




and when this personal connection is not in action, then what the 
external mind perceives you yourself cannot know, and since (as 
far as you are concerned) the knowledge of a thing is the per¬ 
sonal knowledge you possess of it, the heart or intelligent mind 
(apart from this) knows nothing. For instance, I now shew you 
my hand, soft as the material of the Talas tree ; at the moment 
when your eyes perceive it, does not the intelligent mind also 
discriminate as to the properties of the hand ? 

“ Ananda replied : Yes, certainly, world-honoured one. 

“ Buddha continued: If, then, your heart or intelligent faculty 
immediately discriminates as to the character of that which is 
presented to your eyes, how can you say that this faculty resides 
without the body (and is so disconnected from, it) ? You may 
be satisfied, therefore, that this hypothesis is also untenable. 

“ Ananda again replied : World-honoured one, according to 
what you say—viz., that because the intelligent mind does not 
apprehend inner truths, therefore it does not reside within ; and, 
because of the necessary connection of mind and body, the former 
cannot be located without the body (and, therefore, independent 
of it), I now consider further, and conclude that the power of 
(of seeing and) knowing is fixed in one place. 

“ But what is that place P asked Buddha. 

“Ananda said: It appears to me that this intelligent faculty, 
which has been proved to be incapable of knowing that which is 
within, and yet* sees that which is without, lies hid as it were 
within the sense itself. Just as if there was a man who took 
a glass dish (lens), and held it up before both his eyes ; this, 
although exterior to the eye, yet being joined to it, prevents 
not the eye from exercising its faculty of sight, and of distin¬ 
guishing one object from another. So my intelligent faculty, not 
seeing that which is within, because it dwells in (or is joined 
with) the organ of sense, is yet no impediment in the clear per¬ 
ception of that which is without, because, as I suppose, it is 
secreted in the organ itself. 

“ Buddha replied: That which you now say is, that the intelli¬ 
gent faculty is secreted within an organ; as, for instance, the 
faculty of sight may be said to lie secreted in (or, united with) 
the glass (which is held before the eyes), so that (for convenience 
sake) tho glass dish (or lens), through which a man looks, may 
be regarded aa the prison of the eye; but in this case tell me, when 
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a raan looks through the glass ancl beholds the distant mountains 
and rivers, does he not at the same time see the glass through 
which he looks ? 

“ Yes, certainly, world-honoured one, he does. 

“ Then, Buddha continued, if your intelligent faculty corre¬ 
sponds to (a power hid within, or behind) this glass lens of which 
you speak, how is it, when you behold the distant hills and rivers, 
that you do not perceive the eye itself; and if you could see 
the eye, then the organ of sight and tho object of sight would 
be the same thing, and there would be no completion of the 
relationship between object and subject; but if y 0ll do not see 
the eye, then how can you say that the intelligent faculty lies 
secreted within the organ, as glass united to the eye. You must 
be content, therefore, to give up this hypothesis also. 

u Ananda resumed : World-honoured one, I venture to propose 
another theory. Within the bodies of all creatures there are the 
six viscera 1 and the five organs, whilst without , there are the 
seven passages and the nine cavities. Now with regard to the 
vessels of the body, all is dark; whereas regarding the cavities, 
all is light, I propose, therefore, to Buddha this idea. When 
the eyes are open, then (the intelligent faculty) perceives the 
light; when the eyes are shut, then the intelligent faculty per¬ 
ceives tho darkness (within). And this constitutes the difference 
between what is called seeing external objects and internal ones. 
What about this supposition ? 

“ Buddha replied to Ananda: You say that when you close 
your eyes you see darkness. Lot me ask with respect to the 
properties of this darkness—is it something adapted for the 
eye, or is it independent of it ? If it is something* adapted for 
the eye, then it must be placed before the eye (when it is per¬ 
ceived.) How, then, do you say that the process is an inward 
one F Or if it be an inward process, then it is just as if you con¬ 
sidered yourself dwelling in a dark chamber without sun, or 
moon, or lamp. But let me ask in this case, would the darkness 
which is within the chamber in which you dwell be identical with 
your inward organs, which you say are naturally dark ? But if you 
take-the other alternative, and say that the nature of the percep- 

’ The stomach, gall, bladder, larger and smaller intestines and secreting 
passages. 
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lion of which we are now speaking is not adapted for the eye, 
then how can wo speak of ‘ seeing ’ at all ? 

£< But, potting on one side the question of external perception, 
let us suppose that, by turning the sight inwards when the eye is 
shut, there is what you call a process of perceiving the darkness 
within the body—let me ask, when you open your eyes, ought 
there not to exist tlio same power of turning the sight back so 
that you should perceive your own face ? If not, then I do not 
see how you can speak of turning the sight inward, when the eyes 
are shut. 

31. 1 “ But if, for the sake of argument, you suppose that tlio 
eye is able to perceive the face, then it must follow again that 
both the intelligent mind and the eye itself exist externally to 
the body, i. e. in space. Let us suppose you consent to this, then 
it results that the eye, thus existing in space, is not a part of your 
own body. So that it is just as though you were to say that 
when Tathagata now beholds your face, it is you who behold it; 
or if you still say that your eye, thus existing in space, has the 
power of individual perception, you must allow that your real 
eye has no power of perception at all, or else you would have 
two distinct organs of sight, and therefore you ought to see two 
Tathftgatas now before you instead of one. Altogether, there¬ 
fore, we may conclude that your present theory is incapablo ol 
proof. 

32. ‘ * Ananda resumed : I have repeatedly heard Buddha in his 
instructions to tho four classes ot his hearers 2 say ‘that from 
the conceptions of tho mind are produced every kind of sensible 
phenomenon, and from the influence of these phenomena again 
the various types of mind are produced.’ I now surmise that 
tho groundwork of this power of thought is the essence ot my 
intelligent mind, and according to whatever subject of consider¬ 
ation is brought before it, that in the union of this essence with 
the external phenomenon, 3 the active intellectual mind resides, so 
that we cannot speak of it either as within or without or between. 


1 I have here commenced to number the clauses, in order to enable 
the student to refer to the original. By numbering each section in the 
original, the translation may be at once verified. 

2 Bah Hian, p. 155. 

3 This theory approaches very nearly to that of Aristotle respecting 
ii\j) and ouo-ta, or the a conccptualist” argument. 
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33. u Buddha addressed Anaeda: You say now, that by tho 
generative power of the external phenomenon is produced every 
sort of individual mind, and that in the act of combination con¬ 
sists tho active intelligent faculty; but the very fact of the mind 
not existing previous to this combination, proves that what wo 
generally call ‘ mind’ is but an empty word, 1 and therefore what 
combination cm there be ? But if it is possible for that which 
is so unreal, to form by combination a reality, yet in this case wo 
should have to suppose that there are nineteen categories of 
sense (instead of eighteen), because there would bo seven dusts 
or objects of sense instead of six, 2 which is contrary to all truth. 
But if you say that this mind has a real and substantial existence 
(i.e., externally), then you can touch it with your hand—and 
moreover, the mind or essence which combines with the pheno¬ 
menon must either come from within you or enter from without 
you; if the first, then we return to the theory already discussed 
and disproved, viz., of being able to see within the body; if the 
latter, then, before joining with the phenomenon, it should bo 
able to distinguish the face of the possessor of it (which it clearly 
cannot do). 

84 “ A nanda objected. True! but yet it seems to me that 
the distinct duty of the eye is to see, and of the intelligent mind 
to recognise and discriminate, and therefore it is not right to 
speak of the mind as seeing. Buddha said: If the eyes are able 

1 The argument here, and also in the P&ramita works, to the effect 
that u individual mind” is unreal and a mere “word,” coincides with 
Horne Tooke’s theory, so ably followed up by his disciple, Edward 
Johnson (Nucea Philosophicce, 1841). But the Buddhist goes beyond 
the sensational theory of these philosophers. Mr. Johnson says, “The 
fact is, every word has two meanings—a verbal meaning and a meaning 
in Nature: the meaning in nature is some thing or things capable of 
affecting us through the senses; if the verbal meaning does not direct us 
to the meaning in Nature, then it is nothing more than “vox efc prmterea 
nihil” (Puces Philosophicce, 270). So said the Buddhist; but he did not, 
therefore, deny the existence of that which neither the senses can appre¬ 
hend nor words express. 

2 Vide Daily Use of Shamans, p. 32. The six dusts are the six 
objects of sense; the eighteen categories (dh&tu) are the six senses, the 
six objects of sense and the six species of knowledge resulting. The 
ov(hu or essence would be a seventh object of sense, alluded to in the 
text. 
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to see independently of the mind, then, as yon sit here within 
this Hall, may yon not say that the doors see ? Then, again, if 
your hypothesis is correct, a dead man ought to be able to see, 
because the physical structure of the eye remains unaltered ; bub 
if be can see, how do you say he is dead ? 

35. “ Ananda, consider again with respect to your intelligent 
mind—if it is a real substantial entity—then it is either one, i.e. f 
a simple substance, or compound; and, then again, as it is located 
in your body, it is either everywhere present within its limits, 
or confined to certain points. Regard the mind as a simple and 
uniform, substance, it would follow that, if you touch anything 
with one finger, then all the fingers ought to feel the contact, and 
if this is so, then the object touched can have no fixed locality, 
or if it has a distinct whereabouts, then the theory of the mind 
being one in its matter, cannot be maintained. But if the mind 
he complex, then when it takes cognizance of many men, 
which of the observing minds is yours ? Again, if the intelli¬ 
gent. mind be diffused in its substance, then the same difficulty 
about one finger touching a thing, and the rest not perceiving it, 
is to bo answered. But if the mind be not diffused, but confined 
to one place, then if you touch your head and foot at the same 
time, if the head feels, the foot ought not to feel; but this is not 
the case; and therefore your supposition about the intelligent mind 
being identical with the result of combination between a pheno¬ 
menon and a hidden perceptive essence, is not tenable. 

36. f 'Ananda, replying to Buddha, said: World-honoured one! 
I have also heard you discoursjfig with Manjusri and other emi¬ 
nent disciples, when you were engaged in the discussion of the 
question of the true (or sole) condition (of Being), say, that the 
•intelligent mind was located neither within nor without. 

37. “As far as I can understand the question, it seems that we 
cannot say that the mind is placed within us, or else there is the 
difficulty of not seeing that which is within ; and we cannot say 
that it is situated without us, or else there is the difficulty about 
the relationship of mind and body, so that we are driven to the con¬ 
clusion that there is a medium somewdiere, so that the mind is 
neither within the body nor beyond it, 1 but between the two. 

88. “You speak of between the two, said Buddha; take care 
that this phrase does not deceive you, so that your ‘ between the 


Vide Cud worth, Intellect. System, vol. i, p. 10. 
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two ’ means i nowhere’. Let us investigate it. Where is tlio 
place of this middle point ? Does it reside in the sense which 
perceives or in the thing perceived ? if in the sense, then it re¬ 
sides necessarily in the body, and therefore it cannot be spoken 
of p,s a * middle point’, But if this point be placed in the object 
perceived, then, as every such object is different, there must 
either be an index by which its presence can be determined or 
not : if not, then to all intents and purposes the place of its ex¬ 
istence is as if it were no place; if there be an index to its exist¬ 
ence, then this shews the changing character of this point, just 
as a man fixing a gnomon of a dial, having ascertained the exact 
middle point (or mid-day point), then looking due east, he fixes 
the west point, and looking due south he fixes the north point; 
thus the gnomon is no index to one fixed hearing, but to any 
bearing that is desired. So, then, if the intelligent mind bo con¬ 
sidered as residing in the middle of the object perceived, there 
cun be no certain guide for ascertaining its particular position, 
but we may arrive at any conclusion, according to the caprice of 
each individual. 1 

40. “ Ananda said; When I spoke of the middle point, I did 
not allude to these two kinds of explanation ; but to this, that as 
Tathagata says that when the eye-sense unites with the object of 
sense, then eye-knowledge results; but as no knowledge can 
reside in the mere object—but the eye has the power of distin¬ 
guishing one object from another—so I say that the intelligent 
mind resides in the midst of that eye-knowledge which results 
from the exercise of this function^of sight (or other sense). 

41. “Buddha said: If your intelligent mind resides in the 
middle of the sense and the object of sense, then the substance of 
this mind is either united with the two, or separated and distinct 
from the two. 

42. “ If united with the two, then there is a confusion of sub¬ 
stance, so that the mind can no longer be regarded as a substan¬ 
tial unit; but there will be a mutual opposition betwixt the two 
hypostases, preventing the possibility of the middle entity of 
which you speak. 

43. 44 But if there be no such union, then this intelligent mind 

* The argument appears to he this * that the mind may reside in the 
midst of any object perceived, and that therefore it is impossible to fix 
its locality. 
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must partly partake of the character of the sense which you say 
has the power of knowing, and partly of the object of sense which 
you say has no such power. The mind, therefore, has no distinct 
character (nature) j and if so, by what mark may you recognise it 
as it exists in the middle of these two opposing powers ? You 
may conclude, therefore, that this hypothesis is not capable of 
proof. 

44. “ Ananda addressed Buddha, saying : World honoured ! 
formerly I saw Buddha in the society of Maudgalyayana, Sub- 
huti, Pourna, Sariputra, four great disciples, discoursing on the 
law; on this occasion I heard the following assertion, frequently 
repeated, that the nature of the intelligent, and discriminating 
mind was such, that it could not be said to be within the body, 
nor without it, nor in the middle-point, but that that was rightly 
named the mind which in its very nature was without a local 
habitation, and without preference or active purpose. I should 
be glad to know, therefore, whether I may not define the intelli¬ 
gent mind as that which is 4 indefinite,’ and 4 without partiality.’ 

45. “ Buddha replied to Auanda: You now say that the nature 
of this intelligent and discriminating mind is altogether intan¬ 
gible and indefinite; now let me ask, when you speak of space, 
of water, of land, of flying, of walking, and all the different 
conditions of existence, which are generally classified under the 
phrase, 4 all forms of being,’ you perhaps regard all these things 
with indifference and your mind is unattached to them—but do 
they exist or not ? 

46. 44 If they have no definite existence, then they are like the 
hair of the tortoise or the horn of the hare (mere phantasies) ; 
how then can you speak of being indifferent to that which does 
not exist; for if there is such a thing as indifference, or such a 
state of being 4 unattached,’ then there must exist a real object 
from which you detach yourself, and therefore it cannot be 
spoken of as a ‘nothing.’ For that is ‘nothing’ which has no 
‘conditions’ or ‘qualities’; and where this absence of conditions 
does not exist, there cannot bo an absence oi that which is thus 
‘conditioned.’ So long, then, as you speak of the mind being 
4 unattachedso long you pre-supposo the true existence of 
something which is unattached, w'here then, I again ask, is this 
something ? Your theory, therefore, will not bear examination. 

47 . 44 At this time Ananda, as he remained in the midst of the 
great congregation, rose from his seat, bared his right shoulder, 
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bent down upon his right knee, and with closed palms, address¬ 
ing Buddha, said: I am indeed the very least of all Buddha’s 
followers, ever grateful for the compassionate lovo which has 
brought me into this condition, and although I have left my 
home, arn yet as a child dependent on a nurse, only a hearer and 
not arrived at any degree of perfection, unable even to destroy 
the evil influences of the sorceries of the Savara (Savakara, 
women), and therefore subjected by their enchantments to bo 
led into the abodes of infamy; and all this from not knowing the 
precise limits of the Truth which Buddha declares. Oh ! would 
that the world-honoured one, of his great compassion, would 
open out to me the way of Samadhi, so as to enable me, when 
engaged in contemplation, to destroy all blinding influences. 
Having spoken thus, Ananda prostrated himself on the earth, 
and all the congregation falling down, remained bent to the 
earth, anxiously awaiting the signal to arise and stand, as it 
would indicate the august purpose of Buddha to enter on the 
desired course of instruction. 

48. “ At this time the world-honoured one, from between his 
eyes (gates of the face), dispersed a succession of rays of light, 
brilliant and glorious as a hundred thousand suns. All the 
various worlds of Buddhas shook six times as with an earth¬ 
quake, whilst the infinite lands of the ten regions of space in a 
moment appeared, whilst the mysterious spiritual power of Buddha 
caused all these worlds to unite as it were in one, and in the 
midst of this one world the entire body of Bodhisatwas, all 
coming to this common centre, with closed hands, attentively 
listened. 

49. u Buddha then spake to Ananda: The whole body of sen¬ 
tient creatures, from the first till now, has been (subject to) every 
kind of false impressions (inverted opinions); the consequence has 
been a spontaneous propagation of error, like the branches of the 
Gratclia tree ; l so that men who have entered on the religious life 
have failed to attain to Supreme Wisdom, and have only arrived 
at the vain distinctions of Sravakas and Pratyeka Buddhas, or 
to the more imperfect forms of heretical belief. So it is that all 
the Devas Mara and their followers have come to this state from 
simple ignorance of the two original root-seeds of error, pursu¬ 
ing a confused form of religious discipline, attempting, as it 


1 In Chinese “ngo-chV; probably the banian tree (ganj&sana) . 
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were, to make Serviceable bread out of hob sand, and from the 
false opinion that it was possible to do so, remaining* for ever 
without food. 

50. “,Say,. then, what are these two seeds of error ? Ananda, 
the first is that which results from (ignorance about) the ever 
present root of life and death, which causes you and all beings 
to look on your conditioned mind as your true Nature (or as 
possessing an independent Nature), The second is (ignorance 
about) the true basis of the pure form of Nirvana, which 
generates in you that subtle form of inward knowledge 1 which 
gives yon the power of originating the influences that, in the 
end, lead you away from a sense of this subtle essence, so that 
though to your last day you live and act by it, yet yon know 
it not, and pass away into the different forms of perishable Being 
to which the power of error subjects you. 

51. “ Ananda, you now desire to know the way of SarnMhi, 
with a view to emerge from the sea of life arid death. I ask you, 
therefor© — meantime, Tathagata, stretching out his golden- 
coloured arm, bent together his five fingers, and said: Do you 
see me doing this, Ananda P Yes, indeed, Ananda replied ; I 
see you. What do yon see, said Buddha ? I see, Ananda 
replied, Tathagata raising his arm, bending his fingers into fcho 
form of a shining fist, dazzling alike my mind and eye. Buddha 
saidNow, what is tho instrument by which you see all this ? 

Ananda said : 1 and all here present see this by the use of our 
eyes. 

•52. “Buddha addressed Ananda: Answer me truthfully! You 
say that as Tathagata thus doubles his fingers together and 
makes a shining fist of them, that your mind and eyes are 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the same; but if it is your eyes 
which see the fist, of what good (or account) is the mind (heart) 
which you say my fist dazzles P Ananda replied: Tathagata seems 
now to inquire as to the particular locality in which this mind of 
which I. speak resides j and yet it is by means of this mind that 
T, of whom you inquire, am able to investigate tho question on 
which we are speaking. I take it, therefore, that this mind is 
the power by which I investigate. 

1 This knowledge (skill tsing) is explained in the commentary by 
to-na. This may probably be the Sanscrit “ 7 dan.yV 7 denoting the 
subtle character of the knowledge in question (’danya, a coriander seed). 
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53. “ Buddha replied : No, no, An an da, this is not your mind. 
Ananda, in an agitated mariner, quickly leaving his seat, with 
raised hands stood upright before Buddha and said: If this is riot 
my mind, 1 tell me what is its name P Buddha answered: This is 
bat the perception of vain and false qualities, which, under the 
guise of your true nature, has from the first deceived you, and 
caused you to lose your original permanent (soul), and involved 
you in the nexus of the metempsychosis. 

54. “Ananda addressed Buddha again and said: World- 
honoured one ! Iam the favourite cousin of Buddha, and because 
my heart was moved with affection to your person, I left my 
home and became a disciple. My sole desire was to minister to 
Tathigata, and to the utmost hounds of the innumerable earths, 
to render service to all the Buddhas; my further hope was to 
arrive at supreme knowledge, making every effort to practise 
without exception the most arduous duties of my religious pro¬ 
fession. ^11 this was the inward purpose of my heart; and to 
this same source also I trace every disobedient act, and every evil 
thought against religion • but if these efforts and intentions do 
not result from the heart, then I take it I have no heart at all, 
and am just the same as the different kinds of inanimate earths 
and trees—for by removing this capability of knowledge, you do 
in fact make its existence impossible. Explain, then, I pray, this 
paradox of £ this not being my heart.’ I deeply reverence and 
venerate your presence ; and with all this groat congregation am 
heartily desirous to have my doubts removed, by hearing that 
which w r e do not understand explained. 

55. “At this time the world-honoured ono began his explana¬ 
tion to Ananda and the rest of the congregation, desiring to 
excite in them a consciousness of that mind which springs not 
from any earthly source. Sitting on his lion throne, therefore, 
he touched the top of Ananda’s head and spoke thus: Tathagata 
ever says, every phenomenon that presents itself to our know- 
ledge is but the manifestation of Mind. The entire theory of 
the causes of production throughout the infinite worlds is simply 
the result of mind, which is the true substratum of alb Ananda, 
if all the varieties of * being’ in the collection of worlds, down to 

1 The original word throughout this section might be translated 
u heart”; but this word is so ambiguous, I take it that the word corre¬ 
sponds to the Sanscrit u taiau” (self). 
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the single shrub, and the leaf, or the fibre of the plant, tracing 
all these to their -ultimate elements—ifall th eso have a distinct 
and substantial nature of their own (as you say)—how much 
more ought the pure, excellent, and offulgent mind, which is 
the basis of all knowledge, to have attributed to it its own 
essential and substantial existence, 

56. “ If, then, you examine this question, and still prefer to 
call the discriminating and inquiring mind by the name of 
Heart, you .must at any rate distinguish it from the power that 
apprehends the various phenomena connected with the mere 
senses, and allow this a distinct nature. Thus, whilst you now 
hear me declaring the law, it is because of the soun ds you bear there 
is a discriminating process within you; yet, after all sounds have 
disappeared, there still continues a process of thought within, in 
which the memory acts as a principal element, so that there is a 
mind acting as it were on the mere shadows of things. 

57. “ I do not forbid yon to hold your own opinion on the 
question of this discriminative faculty, but I only ask you to 
search out the minutest elements of the question itself. If, after 
you have removed the immediate cause of sensation, there is still 
a discriminative power in the faculty of which wo speak, then 
that is the true mind which you justly designate as yours ; but if 
the discriminative power ceases to existafter the immediate 
cause which called it into exercise is removed, then this power 
is only a shadowy idea, dependent entirely on the presence of 
eternal phenomena; and therefore, when these are removed, 
the mind (as you regard it) becomes, as it were, a hair of the 
tortoise or the horn of the hare. So, then, the ‘ body of the 
law/ 1 as it is called, would be the same as something which 
does not exist; and who then would- strive after emancipation ? 

58. “At this Ananda and all the congregation sat silently lost 
in thought. Buddha then addressed Ananda thus: Searchers 
after truth generally, although they may attain to the nine pre¬ 
vious stops, seldom attain to the last deliverance found in the con¬ 
dition of a Bahai, and all this because they do not shake off the 
mistaken notion that this perishable and uncertain process of 
thought (winch depends entirely on accidents) is true and real. 
And so it is that you, though you arc one of the foremost of the 

1 Dharm&kaya. The remark in the text proves that the t; dharma- 
kava” was considered as a substantial existence. 
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Sravakas, have yot failed to attain to any degree of superior 
excellence. 

59. “ Ananda, having heard this, again melted to tears, pros- 
trato'.l himself on the ground, and, with his hands joined whilst 
thus extended on the earth, addressed Buddha: Prom the time 
when my heart first yearned after Buddha, to become his dis¬ 
ciple, relying on his spiritual power, never did it suggest itself 
to me that there was any obstacle in the way of my becoming 
like Buddha himself, or arriving at Samadhi, little did I then 
know of the disagreement between ‘ body and mind’; so that, 
although T had externally become a disciple, yet my heart had 
by no means entered on tho limits of true wisdom—just like a 
child, helplessly taken from its father. Now, then, I also know 
that although I am accounted as one of the Sravakas, yet if I 
have made no due preparation, I am just as one who has never 
heard the law—just as a man who says he has eaten, hut is 
never able to satisfy himself. World honoured one! I and tho 
others, in consideration of the difficulties which beset us, humbly 
request Tathagata to explain and simplify the question of the 
true heart, and exhibit to us the eye of Reason. 

60. “At this time, TatMgata, from the (Svasti) character which 
was on his breast, caused to pour forth a precious flood of light, 
its effulgence like that of the sun, its rays composed by a thou¬ 
sand colours, penetrating at once through the infinite worlds of 
Buddha, and concentrating throughout the infinite worlds on the 
heads of the various Buddhas; and then returning to Ananda and 
the rest of the Great Congregation. After whioh he addressed 
Ananda, and said: For your sake I sound the gong (ghanta) of 
the Great Law, in order to enable the whole body of sentient 
creatures to obtain knowledge of the mysterious and ever effulgent 
mind, through the knowledge of which they may arrive at perfect, 
perception of the truth. 

61. “Ananda, yon said just, now that you saw my shining 
fist. Now, what is it constitutes the brightness of whioh you 
speak ? What is it causes the idea you have formed of the fist ? 
and w'ho is the person that sees all this ? Ananda replied: The 
brightness of which I spoke results from the beauty of Buddha’s 
body; it is my eyes that behold this beauty, and it is your own 
fingers held up and closed before us, that make the fist. 

62. “ Buddha replied: Tathagata this day declares to you and 
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all those who have understanding, true wisdom, using the way of 
parable or comparison to convey to your minds his meaning. 
Ananda, taking the instance of my closed hand, I suppose if I 
had no hand there could be no closing it ; and if you had no eyes 
there could be no seeing it ; so that by means of your sense of 
sight, and my right manipulation of my fingers, the whole idea is 
completed of c your seeing my fist’, Is this right or \trong? 
Ananda replied ; It is right; oh, world-honoured one! for if I 
had no sight I could not see; whereas, by means of this sense, and 
your right manipulation, the idea is formed in my mind of your 
fist, resulting from the agreement of conditions, in each case* 

63. “Buddha replied: This agreement of conditions, as you 
term it, is not a correct explanation of the case. For, con¬ 
sider, if a man has no hand, there is clearly an end of ‘ making 
a fist’; but If a man has no eye, there is not the same com¬ 
plete end of 1 seeing’; for, just think a moment. Suppose you 
were going along a road, and you were to meet a blind man, 
and ask him, Do you see anything ? That blind man would 
reply to you: I seo only darkness before my eyes. Now, 
although there is no such thing as, in his case, seeing a variety 
of objects, yet still there is a distinct observation on his part, and 
the object before his eyes is e darkness’. What, then, is wanting 
why this observation should not be called c seeing’, 

64. “ Ananda said: How can you speak of an ‘act of seeing’, 
when the same darkness is always before the eyes of all blind 
people ? 

65. “ Buddha replied : All blind people without eyes can only 
observe darkness; but now take a man who has eyes, and place 
him in a dark room, Is there any difference between the dark¬ 
ness which the blind man observes, and the darkness which the 
man sees who has eyes? No! replied Ananda; they are the 
same. Then, Ananda ! suppose the blind man who observes only 
darkness were suddenly to receive his sight—so that he could 
perfectly see the various objects before his eyevS—this you would 
call ‘ eye-seeing’; and now, suppose that other man who is in a 
dark room, and who sees nothing before him but darkness, were 
suddenly to have a lighted lamp brought into the room—so that 
he also got perfect knowledge of surrounding objects, would you 
call this c lamp-seeing’? 

66. “ If so, then the lamp is able to see; but, if the lamp is 
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.*00 same as tbo eye, why do you call it a lamp? And again, 
since tbo lamp would then have the power of observation* what 
concern would your eye have in the matter ? Yon know, how¬ 
ever, that the lamp is only able to make things visible, so that, 
as far ns seeing is concerned, the eyes have a distinct function, 
opposed to the office which the lamp discharges, but nevertheless, 
when we vspeak of the ''power of sight 5 , this no more resides in 
the eye than in the lamp. 

“Aranda, although he continued to hear these words until 
their close, yet remained silent in the midst of the great congre¬ 
gation ; for his mind was as yet unable to receive their meaning, 
only be waited in expectation of hearing the compassionate words 
of TatMgata in further explanation—with closed hands and 
reverent feelings. 

07. “ At this time, Tathagata, unfolding his beautifully soft 
and silken hand, displayed his five circle-marked lingers, and 
thus continued his discourse for the instruction, of Anauda and all 
the great assembly. 

“When I first arrived at complete inspiration (on the occasion 
of my preaching), in the Deer Park, for the sake of Adjmtta 
and the five mendicants, and all of you belonging to the four 
classes, my words were these: All creatures fail to attain supreme 
wisdom, and the condition of a Rabat, from the guest and 
dost 1 troubles of life which deceive them. ’Which of you, at 
that time,, in consequence of my instruction, arrived at the 
condition of sanctity, which you now enjoy ? 

68. “Then Kaundinya, 8 rising from his seat, addressed Bud¬ 
dha, and said: 1 who am now so old, of all in the great congre¬ 
gation alone obtained the name of * saved’; and it was because 
I understood the comparisons of the 4 guest 5 and ‘dust’, that I ob¬ 
tained the fruit of salvation. World'■honoured one, your com* 
pari son was this, that like as a traveller takes up his quarters at 
an inn, and having rested and drank sets out again on his weary 

1 Compare the comparison of the Egyptians mentioned by Diodorus 
Siculus. “ The Egyptians called the dwellings of the living c lodging 
houses’; the tombs, on the contrary, they called 4 eternal homes*.” 
Vide Manual cf Eastern History y by Lenormant, p. 833; and Cud- 
worth, i, p. 9. 

2 Adjnata K&imdinya (Mundinya probably from 4( \kuncl,” to pre¬ 
serve) ; but vide Lotus, p. 489, and compare the Chinese gloss. 
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road, and has no leisure to rest or remain fixed (so is the unen¬ 
lightened heart) ; whereas, the true master of the house, moves 
not from the place of his abode. Thus, also, we regard all that 
which is unfixed and uncertain as the travelling guest j but that 
which is fixed, we call the Master of the house ; and, as we con¬ 
sider the condition of unrest, it is called the investigation of the 
4 Guest (comparison)’. 1 2 

69. “And, again, as in the case of a dear sky, when the bright 
sun rises up into the heavens, a ray of light perchance enters 
through a crack in a door, and spreading its brightness on the 
space through which it passes, exhibits all the particles of dust 
in commotion, as in the case of the dust, its nature is motion; hut 
in the case of the space, its nature is rest: thus also, we may 
compare all that is calm and at rest to space; whilst all that is 
unsettled and unfixed we may call 4 dust’. This also was the 
comparison. Buddha said : True ! 0, Kaundinya. 

70. 44 At this time, Tathagata, in the midst of the great assem¬ 
bly, doubled together his five-circled fingers, and having doubled 
them together he opened them out, and so again having 
opened them he shut them up, and then addressed Ananda, say¬ 
ing : What is it you have seen me do ? Ananda replied : I saw 
TatMgata’s hundred-precious-circle palm in the midst of the as¬ 
sembly opened and closed. Buddha replied: When you saw this, 
was it my hand you saw open and shut, or was it your sight that 
opened and closed itself. Ananda replied: It was the hand of 
the world-honoured one that was open and closed in the midst 
of the great assembly ; for the nature of my seeing faculty ad¬ 
mits not of opening or closing. Buddha said : What;, then, is it 
that moves and what is it which rests.in this case? Ananda 
said : The hand of Buddha is that which is unfixed, and my see¬ 
ing faculty is eminently a fixed one. What is there that can un¬ 
settle it ? Buddha said : Just so. 

71. “On this, Tathagata, from the midst of his circled hand, 
let fly a glorious ray of light which located itself on the right of 
Ananda, and at the same time Ananda turned his head, and 
looked over his right shoulder. Again, Buddha let fly another 
ray, which fixed itself to the loft of Ananda, on . which ho turned 

1 This is probably the same discou rse as is given in M. //., p. 180. 

2 Cud worth, voh i, 9. 
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his head and looked to the left, Buddha then addressed Ananda, 
and said: Why did you just now turn your head? Ananda said: 
Because I saw light issuing from the precious hand of Buddha, 
and fix itself to the light and left of me, therefore I turned, my 
head in those directions to see the light, Buddha said : Was it 
your head which moved, or your sight which moved P Ananda 
replied: It was my head which turned; my power of sight is 
fixed. What, then, can move it P Buddha replied: Just so. 1 

72. “Then Buddha continued: In tins way men should regard 
all that is changeable as dust; and all that is unsettled as a travel¬ 
ling passenger. ^ 

“ (KrouEN II.) 

1. “At this time Ananda and all the great congregation, listen¬ 
ing to the explanations of Buddha, with rapt attention, began to 
recognise the fact that from the earliest moment till now, they 
had utterly overlooked and lost the true Heart, and mtstalcen for 
it the false connections of external tfungs^'and the distinctions 
of mere shadowy appearances. But now they began to under¬ 
stand, just as a lost child who suddenly meets with its tender 
mother; and so with closed hands they adored Buddha, desiring 
above all tilings to hear TatMgata open out and explain the dif¬ 
ferences between that which is body and that which is mind, the 
true and false, the empty and the real, and contrasting that 
which is visible and perishing with that which is invisible and 
eternal, to cause them to attain to a clear comprehension of the 
true nature (which is the basis of all which is called Mind). 

2. “At this time Prasenadjit Rajah, rising from his seat, ad¬ 
dressed Buddha : In former days, before I was brought to listen 
to the doctrinal teaching of all the Buddhas, I saw Katyayana 2 
Vairattiputra, who always said that this body of ours after death, 
was completely destroyed, and this he called Nirvana. And now, 
although I have mot with Buddha, yet am not I altogether free 
from mistrusting doubts. Tell me, then, how X may obtain de¬ 
liverance (from these doubts) and attain to the knowledge of this 

1 Hav atofia rc>7C(fy <w8et‘ 5e rwv «a0’ tavrov aaaytxa'Tov c.v roi rqu. Clld. ii. 
775, and the whole context. 

2 Vide Julien, Methode , 1813 and 1870; hut compare also Fo-koue-ki , 
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imperishable principle which yon call the Mind. We pray you 
in the name of this great assembly, many of whom are ignorant 
of this great truth, to enter on some further explanation of it. 

3. “ Buddha said: Mah&r&jah ! with respect to your present* 
body, I would ask you, Is this body of yours like the diamond, 
unchangeable in its appearance, and ever fixed, and imperishable; 
or is it, on the other hand, changeable and perishable? The 
Rajah replied ; World-honoured one ! this body of mine, without 
doubt, in the end, after various changes, will perish. 

“Buddha said: “Maharajah! you have not yet experienced this 
destruction of the body; how, then,do you know anything about it ? 

“ World-honoured one ! replied the King, with respect to this 
transient, changeable, and perishable body ; although I have not 
yet experienced the destruction of which I speak, yet I observe the 
case of things around me and ever reflect that all these things 
are changing—old things die, and new things succeed ; there is 
nothing that changes not! thus the wood that now burns, will bo 
soon converted into ashes; all things gradually exhaust them¬ 
selves and die away; there is no cessation of this d ing out and 
perishing. I may certainly know, then, that this body of mine 
will finally perish. Buddha replied : Just so ! A 

4. “ Maharajah : Regarding yourself atyortr present age—now 
that you have begun to grow old—is your appearance the same 
as it was when you were a young child ? 

“ World-honoured one ! when in former years I was a young 
child— my skin was soft and delicate—gradually, as my year# 
advanced, my pulses became stronger, and fuller, and now 
I am become an old man of sixty, my appearance has become 
withered and dried; my animal spirits low and sluggish; my 
hair white; my skin wrinkled—indicating that my future life 
will not be long. What, then, can be the comparison of my 
present appearance with that which I had when a child ? 

5. “Buddha said: Maharajah ! with respect to your appearance, 
was there ever a period when this change was not going on ? 

p. 149 (8), and Manual of Buddhism , 292 (5). We see from these 
accounts that this heretic was probably the same as Sanjayabellanti. 
Kotice also that R6rausat restored pi-io-tchi by Vairaji instead of 
Y&iratti. 

1 Tath&stu. Banei jea, 218. On the Hindu Philosophy. 



The Rajah answered: World-honoured one! this change is secret 
and mysterious, which I can never hope to explain. Just as winter 
gave way to summer, f^nd we gradually have come to the present 
time, so is it with me. For the case is just this—When I was 
twenty years old, although I was still called by my juvenile ap¬ 
pellative, yet my appearance had already become old compared 
with my first ten years; when I was thirty, I was still changed 
from whit I had boon at twenty years; and now, when I am 
sixty years and two, looking back at (ho time when T was fifty, 

I was then, compared with my present state, halo and strong. 
World-honoured one! I find myself unconsciously changing; 
and, although I have instanced this gradual approach to doath, 
by the changes I have experienced each decade of my life, yet if 
you will have me use more minute divisions, this change has been 
a yearly one ; nay, each month arid oach day, the same decay 
has been going on ; and, if 1 consider the case still more closely, 
every minute, every second (jana.) there has been no fixity or 
continuance in one stay: I fully recognise the truth, therefore, 
that in the end my body must perish ! 

6. “ Buddha said : Maharajah ! you confess that from witness¬ 
ing these ceaseless changes, yon arrive at the conviction that 
your body must perish ! Let me ask—-W bon this time for your 
body to perish arrives, are you cognisant of anything connected 
with yourself that will not perish ? Pras&nadjit Rajah, with his 
hands clasped before Buddha, replied: Indeed, I am cognisant of 
no such (imperishable thing). 

7. “ Buddha said : I will now explain to you the character of 
that ‘ Nature’ which admits of neither birth nor death. Mahara¬ 
jah : When you were a little child, how old were you when you 
first saw the River Ganges? The Rajali replied: When I was 
three years old, my tender mother led me by the hand to pay my 
devotions to Jiva Deva, 1 by this stream (flowing here in our 
sight), then it was I knew that this was (an affluent of) the 
Ganges. 

8. “ Buddha said : Maharajah, taking up your own illustration 
respecting your gradual alteration of appearance, through every 
decade of years, etc., of yoar life. Ton say that at three years 
of age you saw this river; tell me then, when yon were thirteen 

1 J alien, Methods, 541, 
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years old, what sort of appearance bad this river then ? The 
Rajah replied: Just the same as it had when I was three years 
old; and now I am sixty-two there is no alteration in its ap¬ 
pearance. 

9. “Buddha said: You now are become decrepit, white-haired, 
and wrinkled in face, and so your lace has grown cl tiring succes¬ 
sive years. Tell me, then, has the sight which enabled you to 
see the Ganges in form or years become also wrinkled and in¬ 
creasingly so with your years. The King answered : No! World- 
honoured one. 

10. “ Buddha said : Maharajah ! although, then, your face has 
become wrinkled, yet your power of sight has in its nature al¬ 
tered not. But that which becomes old and decrepit is in its 
nature changeable, and that which does not become so is un¬ 
changeable. That which changes again is capable of destruc¬ 
tion, but that which changes not 1 must ho from its origin inca¬ 
pable of birth or death. How is it, then, that together with this 
imperishable power of sight you possess, there has crept in that 

/ 4 . which is of its nature perishable and changing ? and how is it 

' ! J, './till more that those h eretic s, Makhali and others, say that after 
I* t-c-n v the death of the body there shall be a clean end of all life. 

The King hearing this, began to believe that after death there 
might perhaps be further life; and, therefore, with all the as¬ 
sembly accepted joyfully such a doctrine, and looked for further 
instruction. 

11. “ Then Ananda, rising from his seat, with clasped hands 
and prostrate form, addressed Buddha thus: World-honoured 
one ! if this faculty of sight and hearing is of itself imperishable 
and incapable of birth or death, what then does your doctrine 
mean that I and others have lost our true nature, and all our 
actions are, as it were, inverted from their right purpose ? Would 
that with your great compassion you would free me from the 
pollution of these doubts. 

12. “Immediately, Tathagata stretching forth his golden- 
coloured arm, pointed down his beautiful fingers to the ground, 
and spoke thus : Ananda, as you behold nay Mudra hand, let mo 
ask you, is it pointing up or down. 

“Ananda replied : World-honoured, men generally regard the 

1 Vide the extract from the Bhagavad-gita. Banerjea , 210. 
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position which join* hand now assumes, as downward; but, as 
for me, I know not what to call it—whether up or down. 
Buddha addressed Ananda: if, then, men generally call this 
position downward, what would they call ‘upward’ ? Ananda re¬ 
plied : TatMgata has but to raise his arm, and let his soft and silken 
hand point above into space, and that will be what men call 
‘upwards/ 

18. “Buddha immediately lifted up his arm, and addressed 
Ananda, saying, If this is what men call turning- upside down— 
or head to tail—then understand this, that your body, compared 
with the mysterious body of Buddha, may be likewise illustrated 
by this simhitude—for the body of Tathagata may be spoken of 
as upright in respect of its Nature—but yours as of an in¬ 
verted or misdirected nature. 1 

14. “ Now, then, consider, I pray you, your body and Buddha’s 
body—which you speak of as so related. These names sig¬ 
nify something, but where is the location of these two things 
thuvS related to one another ? At this time Ananda, with all the 
great congregation, looked at Buddha in blank perplexity—not 
knowing where these two bodies locally resided. 

15. “ Buddha then, exercising liis compassionate love—for the 
purpose of instructing Ananda and the great assembly—raised 
his voice, and thus addressed the 'whole assembly : Illustrious 
disciples, my constant words are these—all the thousand con¬ 
nections of mind and body (matter), and the offspring of mind, 
to wit, the various modifications of ideas, all these are but what 
the heart originates ; your mind and your body themselves are 
but things made manifest in the midst of this mysteriously glori¬ 
ous and true essenco called the perfect heart. What, then, 
can be the meaning of losing this perfect heart, and this 
mysterious nature—is there not some deception in these words ? 
(or, are they not owing to the deceptive influences which exist 
in the midst of the heart ?) 

16. “ Dark and obscure is the space around us ! In the midst 
of this sombre, gloomy space, by the capricious intertwining^ of 

1 The aim of this argument seems to bo to prove that the difference 
between the pure Nature of Buddha and the Nature of Man is one of 
relation only, as “upright” and “perverted” are different relations of 
the same thing. 
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the darkness, forms are evoked. These capricious forms generate 
false reflections (in the Heart), and from these spring the ideas 
of Body. So the thousand connections which are aroused within 
the mind, pursuing still further tlxe vanishing and capricious 
forms without, there arises an endless confusion—and so those 
ideas about the nature of the mind are caused, which is the first 
great deception ; it is concluded as a certainty that all these 
thoughts are fixed within the material body, in ignorance that 
this body, and all external phamomena, rivers, mountains, space 
itself, and earth, are but things which exist in the midst of this 
ever true and mysterious Heart—just as if one should overlook the 
existence of the vast and innumerable oceans which, are scattered 
through the universe, and centre one’s thoughts and investiga¬ 
tions on a single bubble (or drop), regarding it as the true sea, 
and overlooking the countless real oceans. So is it when a man 
centres his thoughts on this deceitful idea, that his individual 
mind is the true basis of all which exists, and so is led to multi¬ 
ply such existences indefinitely. This is the inversion which 1 
wished to explain by raising my arm after holding it down¬ 
wards. 

17. “ Amanda, following the deep and loving words of Bud¬ 
dha’s argument, with tears coursing down his face, and his 
fingers clasped in anxious expression, spoke thus to Buddha: 
Although I have followed thus far the excellent sound of Bud¬ 
dha’s voice, grasping the idea of the basis afforded by the per¬ 
fectly enlightened and ever fixed and unchangeable Heart; and 
although I understand what Buddha says that this individual 
mind is but the result of connections with external phantasma¬ 
goria, yet I do not thoroughly understand what is the real sub¬ 
stantive basis of this true heart—would that Buddha, with his 
pitiful sympathy with my doubts, would enter on and explain 
this subject more thoroughly. 

18. “ Buddha replied: “ Ananda, if you and the others still 
listen to my words with your mind bent on capricious distinctions, 
the arguments which I propound being thus regarded through 
the medium of a false atmosphere, will no longer have for you the 
nature of a true law. 

19. u Just as if one man pointed with his finger to the moon 
to shew it to another, and that other man thought that the finger 
was necessary in order to see the moon; or, if again looking at 
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the finger he -were to regard it as a part of the moon, how could 
this man help thinking that when the crescent of the moon dis¬ 
appeared, then the finger of the man who pointed at it would 
also disappear. What then ! because he considered the finger to 
he the same as the bright moon, supposing ho lost sight of the 
finger, how could he help confounding the nature of darkness 
and light; and from this what could prevent him from affirming 
that the two distinct natures of darkness and light were not 
realities, but inventions ? 

20. And so it is in your case—if you regard your discriminat¬ 
ing mind as depending on the distinctive utterances of my 
law, then, tins discriminating mind of yours, in t'iio absence 
of my distinctive utterances, should have no distinctive nature. 
Just as, by way of comparison, a traveller who comes to an inn 
lodges there for a time and rests, after which he departs, 
proving that ho is not the owner and proprietor of the place—for 
this name is applied to him who resides and rests for ever in the 
house—so it is in the matter under consideration; if the discri¬ 
minative faculty which comprehends my distinctive utterances bo 
your own true heart, then it ought never to depart from its place, 
in what way, then, I should wish to know, does it retain its nature 
in the absence of the sounds of my voice ? Well, then, if it does 
not do so, how is it that your, discriminating faculty, even in the 
absence of my voice, is able to distinguish the beauties of my 
face F—or, at any rate, what is to prevent this conclusion that in 
the absence of all distinguishing qualities, then the distinguish¬ 
ing nature must cease to exist; and therefore there can in such 
a case be no distinctions between opposites—neither matter nor 
space which is just the foolish argument of Grosala, and. the 
others. But if there be really no such distinguishing power in 
the absence of material association, then your mind and your 
nature (spirit) is of this character, th.pt they both depend on ex¬ 
ternal accidents for their very existencewhere, then, in this 
case, is the u Master of the House”? 

21. “ Ann a da replied : If my heart and nature are thus liable 
to intermittent action, then it seems to me that the"mysterious 
and effulgent heart of which Icithagata just now spoke, is liable 
to the same—or at any rate explain to me, I humbly pray, in 
what manner we may avoid this conclusion. 

22. Buddha addressed An and a; As to the inward faculty, 
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which both yon and I possess, of seeing external phenomena, 
which power is constant and unchangeable, although this power 
is not the same as the perfectly constituted heart, of which you 
last, spoke, yet it is as the shadow of the moon in the water, 
easily mistaken for the reality. You ought, therefore, to listen 
attentively whilst I endeavour to show you how tlie perfectly en¬ 
riched heart is incapable of any cessation in the exercise of its 
nature. 

23. u Ananda, this great preaching hall, opening out to the 
full Bast, when the sunrises and ascends the heavens, is fully en¬ 
lightened by his rays ; but in the midnight of tlie moonless por¬ 
tion of the month, when the dark mists envelope the ground, 
then again all is dark within this chamber. Again, when the 
windows are ajar you can then look out and behold the space in¬ 
cluded within the surrounding walls which bound your view; 
and if you proceed to distinguish objects, then there are the 
various associations of sight—in the empty void there is the 
nature of space—the appearance of the dusty bushes reminds you 
of the dirty dust; and then again, when the mists clear rway, 
and the pure sky shews out its depth, you are reminded of that 
which is pure and calm. 

24. “Ananda, when you behold these various changeable 
phamomena, let me ask you to what source or original cause may 
you refer them all—tell me what is the particular ground on 
which each of these phenomena rests ? Ananda said : All. the 
phenomena which r elate to the presence of l ight may be referred 
to the sun’s disc. If there were no sun, there wo aid be no 
light. Light is but the effulgence of the sun. I refer this 
therefore to the sun. Darkness, on the other Land, I refer to 
the moonless night. Looking through, I refer to the windows ; 
the impediment in the way of my view, I refer to the stone wall 
which surrounds the garden; the various impressions (un) I re¬ 
ceive I refer to my power of distinguishing objects—the emptiness 
I refer to space—the dusty bushes, to dust; and the bright pure 
sky I refer to the rain stopping. So it is all the phenomena in 
the world may be referred to their various connections. 

25. “ Buddha replied : Now, then, you regard tho observation 
of these eight distinct phenomena as the result of the exercise of 
the active power of the faculty of sight; you should ask yourself 
who is it refers them to 1 heir several limits. What is it then ? 
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If the several references depend on the light around you ; 
then when there is no light, you ought not to be able to see 
darkness. But now consider that, although light and darkness 
differ, your power of sight differs not.—what then can be the 
meaning of distinct references of sight? But do you say 
that these individual references are self-generated, and do not 
depend on you ? Then how can you speak of your distinguish¬ 
ing this from that—if you are not concerned—and if not you, 
then who is it ? Know, then, that your own original and essen¬ 
tially bright mind, has become deceived and entangled so that 
you have lost your original fixity, and become involved in the 
circle of births and deaths, and thus ever immersed iu conse¬ 
quent misery ; it is for this reason Tatliagata speaks of commi¬ 
serating and pitying yon. 

2(3. “ Ananda said ; Although I understand that this original. 
sight-Nature cannot be intermittent in its action, tell me how 
I am to know that this is my true Nature P 

27. “Buddha addressed Ananda as follows: I ask you, now, 
at the present moment, although you have not attained complete 
emancipation (or complete spiritual power), yet exercising the 
spiritual power you possess, you are able to obtain a sight of the 
first Dhvani Heavens, without hindrance. Aniradcllia, on the 
other hand, is able to see the whole of Jambudwipa as an Amra 
fruit (mango) in Iris hand; whilst the various Bodhisatwas are 
able to see the Great Chiliocosm; and the Tath&gatas of the ten 
regions are able to see the infinite dust-like worlds (pure lands, 
Kshetras) scattered through space, compared with whose power 
of vision men can but see an inch before them.. 

28, “ Ananda, supposing you and I are looking at the palaces 
occupied by the four kings on every side we see the sea and 
land, as we pass through spacealthough wo but dimly re¬ 
cognise, in the distant gloom, the various appearances of objects, 
yet there is nothing indistinguishable, so that you can clearly 
separate this from that. Now, I select a particular object for 
you to look at, and I ask you, What is this power of sight 
(personal substance), 1 and what is it makes these figures of 
objects which yon see ? Ananda, exert your utmost power of 

1 Or, what is the (or, who is the) real person that sees, and what is 
the character of the thing seen. [The whole of this translation is un¬ 
satisfactory.] 
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sicrlit, let vour observation roach to tho palaces of the Sun am 
Moon, these external objects ate not your personal substance ; 
look at tho seven golden mounts (that encircle the earth), 
observe well their whole circuit, although here you see every¬ 
thing clearly, still these external objects are not your personal 
substance; and now gradually behold the clouds, the birds, the 
moving winds and the clouds of dust, the trees and mounts and 
.valleys, the herbs and shrubs, men and beasts, all these are not 

your personal substance. 

29 « An an da! the nature of all these things which are scattered 
far and near around you is different, yet the power of sight 
which you possess, and by which you distinguish these several 
differences, remains the same. This power, excellent and bright, 

is clearly then your sight-nature. 

30. “ But if the seeing resides in the things, then you by your 
fdght can see my sight; but if you say that we both see, or that 
our sight is the same, then, when the things which I see are re¬ 
moved from my sight, yon ought to see the place of my nofc- 
seeing • but if you can really see the place of my nor,-seeing, 
this is but a contradiction of terms, for then the phrase not- 
seeing is applied unjustly to a place that can be seen; but if you. 
cannot see the place where my not-seeing is, then there is a 
spontaneous annihilation of that which did exist, and why not 

an annihilation of yon yourself. . . 

31 “ Once more, if you still suppose that your sight, when 
you have once beheld an object, is identified with that object, 
then that object ought to be able to sec you, and thus matter 
and spirit (Nature) are hlonded ; and so both you and 1, and all 
material substances are one and the same; but tins makes all 

argument impossible. # .. ,, 

32. “An an da! if, when yon see me, this power of. sight wnioJi 

von have is your own and not mine [and if, when I see you, roy 
power of sight is mine and not yours], and yet this sight-nature 
is everywhere diffused, let me ask what is that which you speak 

of as “ not yours.” ^ 

34. “ Amanda addressed Buddha and sate: World-honoured 
one ! if my sight bo tho same as the sight-nature of Talhagata, 
everywhere diffused, how is it that now, as I sit m this hall, 
I see hut this alone ? Is it possible that this power can be 
changeable, sometimes great and sometimes small. or can 
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the impediment of a wall confine that which is so vast in its 
nature P I am unable to explain in what the just solution of this 
difficulty is found. Would that your compassionate love would 
exercise Itself in explaining this matter on my account. 

35; “ Buddha replied: The mode of expression which refers 
all worldly things to some one of the descriptions, of great, 
small, within, without (square, round), and other modifications, 
results from the shifting nature of the phenomenal world, and 
in no way can it justly be attributed to the contraction or expan¬ 
sion of the seeing power. 

B6. “ Just as though you had a square vessel.—in this vessel 
you see a square hollow space—and I were to ask you, c the 
square space that you see in this vessel, is it a permanent divi¬ 
sion of space or not ?■ if it is a fixed and distinct allotment, then 
substitute a round vessel for the square one, and the space ought 
not to be round; but if it is not a fixed shape, then, when yon 
speak of the square space in a square vessel, there is a con¬ 
fusion of terms, for there is no such fixed thing as a square 
space. You say that you know not in what place to find the 
just solution of the question under consideration—the nature of 
all solutions like these is the same as the use of the conventional 
word space of which X have been speaking-—'how, then, can you 
speak of seeking it in a particular place ? 

37. “Ananda, if you wish to arrive at a just apprehension 
of that which admits of no such limitation as round or square, 
then all you have to do is to dismiss the contraction of your 
idea to a square vessel, then the substantial character of space 
will be understood as that which admits of no such quality as 
round or square. How much rather, then, ought you to dismiss 
the idea of finding out the place where this quality of round 
space or square space dwells ? 

38. “ So it is when you ask how it is that on entering this 
Hall your sight becomes contracted, and on looking up to the 
Sun it becomes extended, so that you can see the vast vault of 
heaven ; and how, again, it is that the wall limits your view, but 
if a hole be made in it then your view is enlarged. I say so it 
is that this reasoning has no force. 

30. “But all sentient creatures, from the very first, having 
been deceived by external objects, have lost their true Nature, 
and have been carried by things hero and there, and therefore 
have got hold of this idea of seeing much and seeing little. 
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40. “If, then, yon are able to understand the real character of 
these external objects, then you.become the same as T&thagata, 
your mind and body perfect, inmiovoably fixed, enabled to embrace 
in your grasp of mind the infinite worlds. 

41. “Amanda addressed Buddha, saying: World-honoured! 
if this sight-power is the same as my mysterious Nature, then 
this Nature of mine ought to he before me; and if this sight- 
power is the same as my true Nature, then what is my mind, 
so-called, and what my body ? For my present body and 
•mind have evidently a true distinction, but that true Nature 
admits of no. distinction or separation from my body. If, then, 
this true Nature is the same as my mind, I should certainly bo 
able to see if; but if 1 could see or recognise this Nature as my 
true self, then my body, on the other hand, would not be my 
true self And what would prevent the first difficulty which 
Tatkagata named, that is, that external things ought to see me, 
as well as I see external things. Would that, of your great 
compassion, you would explain these difficulties. 

42. “Buddha replied: Now what you say about the power of 
sight being before you, this theory is out of the question; for if 
your true power of sight is before you, then, as the subtle essence 
occupies a particular space, there can be to difficulty at once in 
pointing to it. Suppose, then, as we now sit in the Jetavana, 
we see around us the groves of trees and the tanks, and the 
beautiful Hall in the midst, above us the Sun and Moon, before 
us the River Ganges, and you in front of my Lion throne; with 
my finger I point out the natures of these various objects : that 
which affords the shade is the grove; that which causes the 
brightness is the sun; that which breaks the view is the wall; 
that which permits 3 ^ 0 u to extend your view is the empty space, 
and so on down to the single shrub and tree ;—for all of these 
objects, whether great or small, might all be thus indicated. If 
then this sight-power dwells before you, you ought to be Able 
with your hand, without any uncertainty (k’heo), to point out its 
true limits. What, then, is this sight-power ? Axianda! if space 
is it, when you have completed an act of vision, then what is 
space ? If the objects around ns be it, then, having completed 
an act of vision, what becomes of these objects ? and so on with 
the infinite varieties of objects around you, the same disproof 
holds good ; for, if any of these be your original and subtle sight- 



power, then when that power is used, they must each of them 
disappear, whichever it be. 


48. “ Ananda said: I am now sitting in this storied-preaching 
hall, at a distance (my eyes) reach to the River Ganges ; above 
me are the aim and moon ; if I raise my hand, it is that which 
points; directing my eyes, it is thus I behold ; pointing out 
all these things, it certainly is not these which see. World- 
honoured one ! It is according to what Buddha says—for if 
neither I, who have only arrived at imperfect knowledge, nor the 
Bfidhisatwas, can discover in the various objects before us any 
sight-power, then, if all those things were removed, I conclude 
the sight-nature would remain the same. Buddha replied, True ! 
True! 

44. “ Buddha again addressed Ananda and said: According to 
what you say, that, in the absence of any seeing-power, when all 
things are taken away, yet the seeing-nature remains, and that, 
therefore, the things which yon now point at are not themselves 
possessed of any seeing-nature, I now again ask you, as you 
here sit with me in the Jetavana and behold the trees of the 
garden and the sun and moon, etc., if is plain that as theso ob¬ 
jects do not possess any sight-power, there can be no sight-power 
given to you by the things which you point at. You must tell 
me, then, which it is amongst all tlieso external objects which 
possesses the opposite power, viz., of resisting-sight (non-sight 
[fi kin]). 

45. “ Ananda replied : Indeed, as I look round on this garden 
of Jeta, I cannot understand what to say about this opposition to 
sight, of which you speak ;—for what is it; if the trees possess this 
attribute, how is it we see the trees ? but if, on the other hand, 
the frees are the means of seeing, then how are they called trees; 
and so we might go on with every object, as, for instance, space; 
if space is possessed of this non-sight attribute, what is the 
meaning of the expression 4 seeing space.* I conclude, there¬ 
fore, that amongst the infinite varieties of objects, there is not 
one that can be spoken of as 6 opposed to sight.'* Buddha said, 

J ust so ! 

46. “At this time the great congregation, exclusive of the 
Rahats, hearing Buddha’s words became confused, being unable 
to follow out the mode of Buddha’s argument from beginning to 
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end; and so were filled with anxiety because they had lost the 
clue. 

47. “ Tathagata, knowing the distracted condition in which 
their minds were thus placed, his heart moved with compassion, 
lie desired to give rest and comfort to Ananda and the others, 
and to inspire them with the assurance that the Supreme Law¬ 
giver would not mislead his disciples, and that all he spoke 
must be True, not like the four kinds of confused exposition 
about c nob dying/ uttered by Makhali, but plain and compre¬ 
hensible, if only carefully considered. 

48. “At this time Manjusri, Dharma-rajah-pntra, filled with 
compassion for the four classes of disciples, in the midst of the 
congregation arose, and, bowing his head down to Buddha’s foot 
with closed hands and reverential mien, addressed Buddha thus : 
World-honoured one,—The members of this great congregation 
do not comprehend the illustrations of Tathagata, touching the 
two subjects of sight-power and immaterial existence, the argu¬ 
ment. appears contradictory. 

49. “ World-honoured ! if these appearances which lie before ns 
connected with matter and space are really visible, then there is 
something we may rightly indicate as being distinguishable, or 
possessing the attribute of‘being visible /but if they do not 
possess this quality, then we ought to say that these things are 
not visible by their absence from our sig’ht. We, therefore, are 
uncertain wbei’e these theories may lead ; the congregation, 
therefore, has anxiety ; these contradictions may, perhaps, loosen 
the former hold of faith;—would, then, that Tathagata, out of 
his great compassion, would reconcile for us these apparent dis¬ 
crepancies, viz., how these appearances, and this sight-power, 
existing in the original state of things, could do so without 
clashing or opposition. 

50. “ Buddha addressed Manjusri and all the congregation : 
The Tathagatas of the ten regions, and all the great Bodbisatwas, 
dwelling in their own self-contained state of Samadhi, to them 
sight and the associations of sight and all the attributes of 
thought are hut as an empty flower of space (aurora), in their 
real character being unsubstantial; so then, sight and its associa¬ 
tions being thus unreal when considered in connection with the 
excellent and glorious and pure state of True Knowledge ( Boclhi), 
how can you refer to that condition the question of there being 



such things as seeing and not-seeing, or there not being such 
things. 


51. “ Manjusri! I now ask you, are you really Manjusri, or is 
there, in addition to this one, another Manjusri, or is this 
Manjusri whom I see before me the only Manjusri ? 

“ Just so ! world-honoured one I I am the trno Masjusri, there 
is no other but me ! for why ? if there was another, then, as I am 
certain that l am myself, there cannot be room in the conscious¬ 
ness of this truth tor any question, of ‘is there/ or c is there not/ 
another. 

52. “ Buddha said: So do all the false appearances of the 
world (space), and this very excellent power of sight itself appear 
in the mind of the excellently bright and insurpassable glorious 
B6clhi; ‘ seeing 1 and ‘ not seeing* are confused terms (j.c , terms 
of no meaning in the supreme consciousness), and all the asso¬ 
ciations of seeing and hearing, just as the second moon which, 
appears in the water; what is the moon F and again, what is the 
absence of this moon ? Manjusri! there is but one moon, and (in 
its supposed consciousness) there can be no question of whether 
this one is itself, or whether there bo another self. 

53. “ Wherefore, when you consider these various phenomenal 
appearances and the sight itself, you should consider them only 
as names which give rise to empty speculations; and from such, 
elements you can never arrive at any firm conclusion of 
4 being’ or‘not being/ It is only from this true essence, which 
I call the ‘ glorious nature of mysterious wisdom/ that wo oan 
ever safely conclude as to any explanations of truth or falsehood. 

54. “ Ananda addressed Buddha saying : World-konourcd one ! 
as I consider what you, our Supremo Lawgiver, say, that the 
associations (operations) of supreme wisdom are not confined to 
any spot; but that they are deep and ever fixed and self-contained, 
that the true nature is incapable of birth or death, it appears to 
me that this agrees generally with the discursive and incon¬ 
clusive speculations of the old. BrakmacMri Savakara, and also 
inclines to the opinions of the Ifirgrantbas and other heretics, 
who say 1 that there is a true personal J diffused throughout the 
whole universe. n I pray you how does your opinion differ from 
theirs ? 

v o 

1 mI 


1 Vide supra , p. 175. 
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,55 “World-honoured one! Moreover, in the assembly at 
Lafikagiri, where, on the ground of your great compassion, you 
also exhibited your doctrine ; 1 those heretics there always repeated 
their opinion about spontaneous phenomena, in contradistinction 
to your theory of connected causes ; hut now it seems to me that 
this nature of which you speak, universally diffused, must exist 
spontaneously, as it neither suffers life nor death; for the removal 
of all the unreal and deoeptive associations of sense, neces¬ 
sitates a contradiction to the theory of connected causes, and 
makes us revert to the ‘spontaneous’ theory of these heretics,— 
pray'- explain this to me, lest I should fall into a false wa.y of 
thinking, and so that I may hold intact the truth of a real and 
essential mind, and an excellent and ever-glorious nature. 

56. “Buddha said: Aranda! notwithstanding the clear manner 
in which I have exhibited my doctrine, asking you plainly and 
clearly’ for y'onr opinions, I yet perceive that y r ou understand 
nothing, and so you are misled about this question of spon¬ 
taneous existence. Ananda! if you must needs lay hold of this 
opinion about self-caused or spontaneous existence, then the 
‘self’ ought to be clearly discerned, the substance and basis of 
this self-caused and self supporting existence. 

57. “ Suppose, then, in the exercise of this mysterious and ex¬ 
cellently glorious vision, you are observing things around you, 
tell me in what does the ‘self ’ of this power consist—is it due to 
the bright light of the sun ? oris it attributable to the presence of 
darkness? is it the existence of space which constitutes the 
ground-work of this ‘self’? or is it the presence of obstacles that 
constitutes this self ? Ananda! if the bright presence of light is 
the groundwork, then, as this presence is the substantial basis of 
vision, what can he the meaning of seeing ‘darkness.* If space 
is the basis of this ‘ self-caused’power, then, how can there be 
suoli a thing as an interruption of sight by any obstacle; or, if 
any of the various accidents of darkness be considered as the 
substantial basis of the ‘ self,’ then, in the daylight the power of 
seeing light ought to disappear-—what, then, is the meaning of 
the expression ‘ seeing light.’ 

58. “ Ananda said : Of necessity I ailow that this mysterious 

1 This seems to refer to the subjects of discussion found in the 
Lauk&vat&ra Sutra. 
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(bright;) power of Bight., its nature feeing opposed to that which 
is ‘self-acting* or ‘self-caused/ must depend on connected causes 
for its origin, but I would further inquire of Tathagata how the 
doctrine which he has enunciated to-day, can agree with this 
theory of connection of cause and effect. 

59. tc Buddha said : You now speak of ‘ cause and effect,’let 
mo ask you-—Is the cause of your seeing (of which sight is the 
effect) in the light or darkness, or is it because of space, or of 
obstacles in space? Ananda! if this seeing nature depend for 
its existence (as an effect) on the light (as a cause), then, when 
it thus exists, it cannot fee able to appreciate darkness (for then 
it would cease to be), and so on for the rest. 

60. “ You should be satisfied, therefore, that this subtle power 
of sight, essentially glorious, depends not for its existence, either 
on cause or connection, it is not what is termed self-caused, nor 
yet the opposite of this. In its origin it admits not of negation 
or the absence of negation ; it agrees not with positive assertion 
or the absence of it; it is independent of all conditions and also 
of all phenomena (laws). 

01 . “Now then, perhaps, you will say how can we apprehend 
or lay hold of this heart (self) which exists in the midst of all these 
phenomena, especially in consideration of the infini te number of 
foolish theories which men have started about conditions of being 
and divisions of terms ; you might as well, with the palm of the 
hand moving through space in a thousand fantastic ways, expect 
the space to lay hold of your hand (or to lay hold of space). 

62. “ Ananda addressed Buddha, saying: World-honoured 
one! if it is necessary to disconnect this sight-nature from ail 
causes or concatenations, tell me. what it is you mean by saying 
that the sight-nature is influenced by or dependent on four 
associations, viz., by space, light, mind, and the eye . 1 What is 
this theory ? Buddha said: Ananda ! this doctrine of mine con¬ 
cerning the conditional connections of things is not my highest 
flight of doctrine. 

63. “ Ananda! I again ask you—Men gay *1 am able to sec/ 
What is this thing they call seeing? and what is ‘ not see¬ 
ing ’? Ananda said; Men, by means of sun or moon or lamp¬ 
light, behold every kind of phenomenon j they say then ‘ I see 
in the absence of these they say 4 1 see not/ 

1 Vide supra, p. 178. 
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&L u Ananda! if, in the absence of these three kinds of light, 
there is no 4 seoiug,’ then a man certainly ought not to see tlu 
dark; if he is obliged to see the darkness, this darkness being 
only the absence of light, how can you say lie does not see in the 
dark ? A nan da! if when a man cannot see the light you say ho 
cannot see at all; and when, he is in the light you say be cannot 
see the (what is called) darkness, then this term of ‘not seeing’ is 
unfixed, it has two marks by which it may be known ; if, then, 
these two conditions of 4 not seeing’ should become mutually 
intermixed, then your sight-nature must disappear and become 
suddenly a nonentity. Know, therefore, that the word ‘seeing’ 
is rightly applied, whether it be dark or light. What, then, is 
the meaning of the expression 4 not seeing’ ? 

05. 44 Therefore, Ananda! you ought to know that when you 
see the light, the seeing does not depend on the light; when 
you-see the darkness, the seeing does not depend on the dark¬ 
ness; when you see space, the seeing is not concerned with the 
idea of space ; and so also with the limitations of space, 

66 . 44 These four deductions being settled, then we proceed to 
say that when we exercise the power of sight through the medium 
of this very sight power, that, even then, seeing does nob depend 
on this sight-power; nay, whilst 4 seeing,’ we may be still at a 
distance from 4 true sight,’—nor by the exercise of sight do we 
necessarily exercise the power of 4 true sight-,’-—-how much less, 
then, can we speak of connected causes, or self-causation, or 
agreement of the object and subject, as constituting true sight . 1 

07. 44 You Sravakas, having only a limited perception, cannot 
attain to (through the false mediums around you) the idea 
of a true and perfectly tranquil condition of being. I, therefore, 
now lead you, and on your part there should be a virtuous 
resolution to reflect narrowly on what I say, lest you should mis¬ 
take the true way to Supreme Knowledge. 

68 . 44 Ananda addressed Buddha, saying: World-honoured one ! 

1 This argument is worded epigrammatically, and is therefore diffi¬ 
cult to translate. It seems to imply that “ sensuous vision” and the 
true power of sight, or the exercise of the true “eight-power” or ‘‘ right- 
nature,” are distinct questions. W e must observe that the three theories 
which this part of the book is designed to overthrow are these, that the 
exercise of sight depends—-( 1 ) on connection of cause and effect; ( 2 ) it 
is self-caused ; (3) it is the result of harmonious combination. 



when Buddha for our sakes, who were but; half-enlightened, exhi¬ 
bited the system of f connected causes,’ and the principle of‘self* 
causation,’ and the conditions of ‘ agreement and non-agreement 
(of relations),’ our minds could only partially receive the truth ; 
and now, in addition to all this, we hear the doctrine 1 that seeing 
is in dependent of sight.’ Oh ! would that your peculiar compas¬ 
sion for the ignorant would move you to bestow on us the eye of 
wisdom, and open out for us these difficulties, so that we might 
all obtain perfect understanding ! Having thus spoken, his tears 
falling in groat abundance, he prostrated himself before Buddha 
awaiting the Sacred will. 

68 . “ At this time the world-honoured one, compassionating 
the case of Ananda and the great congregation, conceived the 
desire to exhibit for their benefit the great Dharani, the all- 
import ant mode of preparing the way to all the Samadhis ; he, 
therefore, spoke to Ananda, and said : Although of such vigorous 
mind, you are as yet only a hearer, 1 and your heart but little 
versed in the exceedingly mysterious and minute exercises of 
Sam a till i—you should, therefore, attentively listen whilst I open 
out and distinguish for your sake the true road to this, and en¬ 
able you and other imperfectly instructed disciples to obtain the 
fruit of Bod hi. 

69. “ Ananda ! all sentient creatures are involved in the net of 
transmigration from two principal errors (inversions) ; these 
errors lead to false distinctions of sight, which give rise to birth, 
and generate the causes of the circle of repeated existences. Say, 
then, what are the two views— first, all creatures having become 
entangledin different destinies, look at things through a mistaken 
medium; second, all creatures using the distinctions of sight, 
already adopted, are equally involved in these false apprehensions 
of things. 

70. Say, then, what description is this, 4 of being entangled 
in different destinies,’ and thus taking wrong views of things ? 
Ananda! it is like a man whose eye is afflicted with a cataract : 
at night, when the light of the lamp shines before him, he thinks 
he sees a round shadow encircling the flame, composed of the 
five colours interlacing one another. 

71. “ What think you with regard to the perception of this 
round effulgence encircling the flame of the night lamp—is the 

1 u Barceque to ©a encore Sekha.” Lotus, 296. 
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beautiful colour in the lamp, or is it in the eye F Ananda ! if it 
is in the lamp, then why does not a man whose sight is healtl xy 
see it P if it is in the sight of the person, then, as it is the result 
of an act of vision, what name shall we give to the power that 
produces these colours ? 

72. “Again, in continuation, Anarida! if this circular halo has 
a distinct existence independent of the lamp, then, if it should 
happen that the person so described should approach the hang¬ 
ing screen and look at it, there ought to be the same circular 
halo on that also ; but if this appearance has a distinct existence 
independent of sight, then it ought to appear without using* the 
eyes, but then how can we say that it is a person with cataract 
who sees the halo ? 

73. “We conclude, therefore, that the object 1 looked at, i. 
the flame, is dependent on the lamp, that the circle is the resu lt 
of imperfect vision, that all such vision is connected with dis¬ 
ease, but that to see the cause of disease (the cataract) is cura¬ 
tive of the disease itself . 3 So that, when the disease is once 
known, we cannot say justly that this lamp (circle) is (a disease 
of) sight; still less can we say that in the midst of all this there 
is neither lamp nor sight. 

74. “ So in the case of seeing a second moon in the water, we 
know that this partakes neither of the substance of the true 
moon, nor is there any circle of water. What then ? the effort 
which completes the full apprehension of this second moon, in 
the case of those who have supreme wisdom, cannot bo called an 
effort of their essential knowledge, which involves the question, 

‘ Is this the true moon or not ?’ or, ■ If I put .my power of sight 
on one side, is there no such thing as seeing P’—so also, in the 
previous question about the cataract on the eye—causing the 
appearance of a halo round the lamp—it is no part of the wise 
man to inquire, * Is this the lamp's fault, or the sight's fault ?’ 

Much less is it right to divide the question further into, c What 

1 The symbol u sih” has two meanings, either u colour’' or *< matter.” 

3 That is, when once the disease is known as a disease, then no ill 
effect can follow; as, for instance, if a person with, diseased sight knows 
that the fanciful colours, etc., which he sees are merely the result of his 
imperfect organs of vision, then lie is, so far, restored to perfect vision, 
or at any rate he is freed from self-delusion. 
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would be the consequence of the lamp being taken away, or the 
sight being taken away ?’ 


[I omit, from this point, sections that appear redundant.] 

77. “So, then, just what you and other creatures see now, viz., 
mountains, rivers, countries, and lands; all this, I say, is the 
result ot an. original fault of sight—mistaking sight for the asso¬ 
ciation of sight—the cataract, as it were, on the true and ever- 
glorious power of sight which I possess. 

78. “ If, then, this imaginary power of sight be, as it were, a 
cataract on the eye of my true sight, then it follows, as a matter 
of course, that the pure and bright mind of my True science in 
seeing all these unreal associations is not afflicted with this im¬ 
perfection: that which understands error is not itself in error; 
so that, having laid hold of this true idea of sight, there will be 
no further meaning in such expressions as hearing by the ears, 
or knowing by the sight. 

79. “ This faculty, then, which we, and all the twelve species 
of creatures possess, and which we call sight—this is the same 
as the cataract on the eye—it is the imperfection of true sight; 
but that true and original power of vision which has become 
thus perverted, and is in its nature without imperfection—that 
cannot properly be called, what we mean when we say, sight. 

81. “ If, then, we are only able to banish and destroy all these 
influences which have blended and intermixed with the True, so 
that they shall no longer so intermingle, then onoe more wo 
may put an end to the causes of life and death, and arrive at the 
perfection of Bddhi—obtain the deathless Nature, the Ever 
Pure and composed heart, the true and unchangeable condition 
of accomplished Wisdom. 

82. “Ananda! although you have previously allowed and 
understood that the pure and evot-glorious state of Buddha’s 
original Being is in its nature totally disconnected from any 
causal concatenation, and also from any self-caused influences, 
yet your thoughts on the subject are still not entirely clear; you 
must, therefore, understand further that this Nature is not 
dependent on harmony or union (with other things), and is not 
the result of any such supposed harmony or union. 

83. “Ananda 1 I now again refer to the objects of sense which 
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like dust surround us, and ask you, You still regard all these 
different illusory theories which exist in the world, touching 
harmony and union, causal concatenation, and so on, as having 
a real Nature, and so you create doubts in yourself about the 
character of the State of Perfect Knowledge, as if this also were 
the result of harmony and union r I ask you, therefore, if it is 
so, with respect to the True and essential power of sight you 
possess, does this power depend on its harmony with the light, 
or its harmony with the darkness, or its harmony with that 
Which is penetrable, or its harmony with that which is impene¬ 
trable ? 

85. “If you say that this excellent gift of sight is the result 
of a union either with light or darkness or space or matter— 
if with light, then in darkness how can there be such a thing as 
seeing the darkness ; and so on for the rest. 

86 . “Ananda addressed Buddha and said: World-honoured 
one! as I grasp the subject, I conceive that this excellent and 
original state of wisdom has no harmony with, or union with, the 
associations of sense or the confused thoughts of the mind. 

87. “Buddha said: You say now again that this state of 
wisdom is not the result of harmony or union (with external 
associations). I ask you, therefore, with respect to this excel¬ 
lent power of sight which is not the result of such harmony or 
union, is the negation of which you speak attributable to the 
light, or the darkness, etc.;—if this negation is owing to an 
absence of harmony existing in the light, then there must be a 
distinct line of division between this light and the power of 
sight. Consider, then, where is the local habitation of the light, 
and where the habitation of your sight; if they both occupy one 
place, how can there bo opposition betwixt them. Amanda! if 
the light occupies an independent space, then in that space 
there can be no seeing; for there can be no connection there 
between the sight and light, and therefore there can bo no 
knowledge of the place where this light dwells; how, then, can 
there be any settled division between the two ? 

88 . “Again, this excellent power of sight depending on no 
harmony or union, is it the negation of light-union, or darkness- 
union, etc. ; if it is the negation of light-union, then light and 
sight, regarded as distinct natures, are at cross purposes and un¬ 
fit for one another, like the ear and light, there can bo no mutual 
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fitness for connection; but if the sight cannot apprehend the 
distinct place of the light, then how can there be any distinct 
arrangement for the admission of light, say, on the part of the 
potter (who makes his vessels semi-lucid); and so on for the 
rest. 

89, “ Ananda! You still, perhaps, misunderstand the truth 
that all the vanishing appearances around us, and all the flitting, 
unreal conditions of being, of which we speak, have, nevertheless, 
a distinct place of origin, and also disappear according to a fixed 
order; for those so-called vanishing qualities are really part arid 
parcel of the substance of the excellent Body of Wisdom—even 
clown to the five slcandhas, and the six ayatanas, and the twelve 
upasthanas, and the eighteen dhatus—all these, and the ideas of 
causal concatenation, etc.—all have a distinct origin, and because 
of the cessation of these causal influences they are said to dis¬ 
appear * but to ascertain the precise point when they come and 
when they go is not possible : we must look for that in the 
Supreme Nature of the First Cause, and beyond that we can 
ascertain nothing. 

90., “ Ananda said : How can these five skandhas be ever part 
of the excellent Nature of Tathagata. 

91. “ Ananda l it is just as if there were a man who, with 
perfect sight, beheld the pure void of space, hut fixed his eyes on 
one particular spot, beyond which he did not look or move his 
eyes, staring until his sight was fatigued—the consequence of 
which would be that he would soou behold in the sky a fanciful 
flower-shaped apparition, which would give rise to every confused 
sort of false appearance. So it is also in the question before us 
about the fanciful terms of skandha, etc. 

92. “ Ananda ! These flower-shaped fancies do not come from 
the space, nor are they born from the eye; for if they come from 
space, then having come from space, they should return to it arid 
enter it again; arid if there be such a thing as coming from and 
re-entering that which we call space, it is plain it is not space; 
and if space be not space, then how can we find a place lor the 
origin and disappearance of these flower fancies P for this would 
be just as though the substance of Ananda, could not tolerate 
or find room for Ananda himself. 

93. * ( If these appearances proceed from the eye, then, having 
gone forth from the eye, they should also be able to enter the eye 
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as their place of origin ; and then, as these fanciful, appearances 
take their origin from the eye, they ought to be one with the power 
of sight if they bare this character, then on returning they should 
see the eye ; but if these fanciful appearances partake not of the 
power of sight, having gone out of the eye, they must be of the 
nature of obstacles or screens in space ; and then, on returning, 
they ought to screen or cover the eye; hut there ought to be no 
screen before the eye when these things are seen, because the 
hypothesis demands that the unclouded eyo is looking into mule- 
filed space. 

94 . u Know, therefore, that these empty qualities of matter, 
which we call Skandhas, are neither owing to casual concatena¬ 
tion or of spontaneous origin. 

95 . “ Ananda ! to use a comparison, it is as if there were a man 
whose hand or foot, by excessive rest, had become so numbed 
that suddenly he has the sensation of a new feeling which renders 
the limb of dubious character, neither obedient to the will nor 
yet disobedient, this man would not on that account suppose that 
he had two hands. Just so with the subject we are considering. 

97, “ Ananda ! it is just as if a man were to be talking* or dis¬ 
cussing about sour fruit (plum), his mouth would begin to water; 
or if a man were to think about going down some dreadfully pre¬ 
cipitous and dangerous mountain pass, his heart and feet would 
give way and shew their sympathy with his thoughts— so is it in 
the case before ns. 

98. 41 In the case of the sour fruit, the origin of the mouth¬ 
watering is not to be found in the fruit; for, if it proceeded from 
the fruit, why does the effect follow only on the talking and not 
before; or, if it proceeds from something entering the mouth, 
then, as the union taking place depends on the hearing the 
mention, of sour fruit, why does not the watering take place in 
the ear instead of the mouth; we gather then that all such 
phenomena as these depend on no casual concatenation, nor are 
they of a self*caused nature. 

104. “ Ananda! it is just as if you took a (Kala)bingka jar . [a 
jar in the shape of this bird] and, stopping up both its orifices, 
carried it full of emptiness to a place one thousand li off, and 
then opened the jar for the benefit of affording its contents for 
the use of the resident inhabitants of that countr y. So also are 
the unreal and shadowy fancies that arise in the mind about ex¬ 
ternal things. 
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105. “ Ananda ! As the space in the jar could not be said to 
come from that country, nor to enter into this, country; 
for, if it carnc from that, then there ought to bo as much 
less space in that country as the jar has carried out of it ; or, if 
it enters into this, then, on opening the jar and turning it upside 
down, one ought to see the space come out, so we ought also to 
regard the false and shadowy appearances around us ; they are 
neither dependent on causal concatenation or self-caused. 

The argument then proceeds to shew that the fancied 
power of sight is not the only hallucination existing in the 
supreme state of Bddhi, but that the faculty of hearing, 
smelling, tasting, touching, apprehending [for manas (mind) \ " 

is considered one of the senses, in exact agreement with the 
f sons_ationist( school of Hobbes] are all hallucinations exist¬ 
ing in the true condlfioh, yet existing as a disease; and so 
also the twelve upasthas or 'places (chu) [},e., the point 
or place of union between the perceiving sense and the ob¬ 
ject perceived]; and so also the eighteen dhatus (kai) or 
seats of knowledge [ as, for example, from the sense of sight 
fixing* on an. object of vision, there is a place of union (upas- 
fcha) and a seat or point (dhatu) of knowledge, in this case 
called eye-knowledge]. After all this tedious investigation 
is over, Ananda starts a new objection, viz., that the sense 
of things around us results from a union of the four elements 
[Kiouen iii, § 87]. 

87, 11 Ananda addressed Buddha and said: World-honoured 
one ! TatMgata ever says (or speaks of) the associations result¬ 
ing from the union and agreement of the four elements, explain¬ 
ing that all things in their changes and various appearances 
depend on this union or agreement—how, then, is this theory 
compatible with the disproof ot what you term causal connection 
or spontaneous! production ? 

88 . u At this time the world-honoured one, addressing Ananda, 
spoke thus: As you professed to have rejected the theories of 
the Little Vehicle, concerning Sravakas and Pratyeka Buddhas, 
and to have set your mind on the diligent search after the insur- 
passable wisdom (auoutara Bodhi), on this account I have 
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undertaken on the present occasion for your sake to exhibit the 
nature of the highest speculation. How is it, then, that yon, re¬ 
turning to the fallacious theories of worldly wisdom, entertain 
false opinions about cause and effect, binding and hampering 
yourself in the meshes of such speculations, so that, although you 
have been a constant hearer of my doctrine, yet you are like 
what they say about the medicine vendor, who, though he has 
the most useful drugs ever before him, is yet unable to distinguish 
their qualities. But now, Tathagata, out of his pure compassion, 
if you will but carefully discriminate, will for your sake open out 
and distinguish the true doctrine, and enable you for the future 
to enter on the practice of the Great Vehicle, and to penetrate, 
and understand the marks of, precious truth. Ananda silently 
awaited the declaration of the Divine will. 

81). “ Ananda ! you say that the harmonious union of the four 
elements may account for the various changes of nature. 
Ananda I 1 if the nature of these elements be radically opposed, 
then they cannot agree when in union with miscellaneous objects 
any more than space can agree with matter. 

90. If it is maintained that space and matter are capable of 
harmonious union, then space becomes an attribute of matter. 

So there arises a necessary connection between opposites, 
such as life and death—the one produces the other -life and 
death are, as it were, but connections one with the other, just like 
a fanciful fire wheel in the air, endlessly formed, or just as water 
produces ice and ice water. 

91. “ Observe now the nature of the element 4 earth/—coarse 
is the element itself, but fine is the minute dust—let this fine 
dust be triturated again and again, till its nature be apparently 
destroyed and it becomes impalpable and immaterial. 

92. Can this impalpable dust be really compared to space? if 
so, then you must allow that space can produce matter. 

93. “Now, as you ask me whether the various phenomenal 
changes of nature may not result from the harmonious union of 

1 Or, Ananda! if the Nature of these four elements be in discord 
with that which is called “ Matter”—for you say that it is - the concord 
of the four elements with matter that produces external phenomena— 
then in this condition the elements and the basis of matter are to one 
another as space and form, i. opposed. 
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the elements, observe I pray you this fine triturated dust, and 
let me ask you if by any mechanism or by a union with space, it 
can result in the production of a material object . 1 

95. “If, at the moment when matter unites with space, then 
space ceases to exist; and when space unites with matter, then 
matter ceases to exist ; and yet the matter, by reduction and 
trituration, is (according to the hypothesis) of the very nature of 
space, how can there be such a thing as union, or how can it bo 
said that space unites with space ? 

96. u You from the first have not known that in the mysterious 
nature of Tathagata, what is called matter and what is called 
space are so intimately blended that the one partakes of the 
nature of the other, and cannot be separated, and result in one 
perfectly pure and unconditioned, and homogeneous substance, 
everywhere diffused throughout the phenomenal universe ; and 
that, according to the individual intelligence of. each creature, 
resulting from form ex' works, this mystery is perceived. But 
where there is no knowledge these men have invented the theories 
of causal connection and spontaneous production, these are all 
the distinctions of a merely curious mind without* any real 
foundation in science. 

97. :i Ananda! Take again the case of the element i Fire,? 
there is no such thing as an * individual nature’ in this element 
as you may see from observing in all the cities where you go, the 
families where there has been no food eaten yet, at the time 
when they wish to light a fire to cook their food they take a 
burning glass (or mirror) and holding it opposite the sun with 
a little dry moxa in the rays, they elicit fire. 

98. “Ananda! if you desire to call this ‘ harmonious union , 5 it 
is only just as I and the twelve hundred and fifty Bikshus here 
present compose one assembly, and yet each one of us has a 
separate body, and each a name and pedigree, as e. cjr S&riputra 
of the Brahman caste, Uravilva of the tribe of the KAsyapas, 
and Ananda of the tribe of the Gautamas; now all these, though 
different in name and family, yet in mind and heart are one; and 

1 The comment explains this as follows :— u Is it possible that this 
triturated dust (assumed to be like space) by union with space can pro¬ 
duce that (via,, matter) which may be reduced again to similar dust, 
i. a., produce itself?” 
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so in the world yon may speak of harmonicas union of different 

thl OQ « Ananda! if this fire Nature must yet derive its origin 
from harmonious union, then, when you hold the fire glass in 
your hand to seek fire from the Sun, does tins hre.come tom 
"something in the glass (mirror), or does it result trom some¬ 
thing in the moxa, or does it come from the Sum? Ananda . i 
it comes from the Sun, and thus coming igmtes the J** * 
how is it the same firo does not ignite bushes and trees through 
which it passes ? If it comes from the mirror, how is it the fi e 
residing in the mirror does not fuse and melt the me a! ol it 
■If it comes from the moxa, then why depend on the Mirror and 

the Sun for eliciting the hire? . . . ,,\ hf , 

100. “Consider, yet! The mirror is made to he held m the 
hand; the sun is for illuminating the Heavens; the moxa is pro¬ 
duced in the earth. IVom what region, then, does fine conn . 
and hrouoh how many ages has it come ? When as yet there 
li t Sim, and miL" for the hand, there could ^kage 
certainly been no agreement or harmomons union; and jet yo 
cannot say that fire is of no origin and is self-caused 

101. “ It is simply because you do not yet understand that, i 

the midst of Tathfigata’s mysterious Being, the Nature o n o 
is the same as the true basis of that which is called spac^and 
the Nature of Space is the same as the true basis ot t» 
moved and unconditioned—everywhere diffusedaccording 
the measure of each one’s intelligence, so is this compre¬ 

hended. Ananda! you ought to know (or, it is plain,^ that), ^ 
in the single instance of a man taking a mirror, and umng it, 
that particular case fire is produced, so, if throughout the um- 
verJ the same thing were done, the same result wouklibllow 
throughout the universe ; hut it is only because of particular in¬ 
dividual Karma (works) that at present this effect is confined o 

Ot *. world, WHO* »iU. M 
causal connection and a self-producing nature, etc 

103 “Ananda! the nature of water is inconstant ; it flows 
into rivers, or it rests in lakes. Now, in the city of Sra (».*, 

i This means that the essence or recondite nature of fire is every¬ 
where diffused, but it is only called forth by particular agencies. 



Sravasti), the Rishi Ivapila, and the Rishi Chakra, and Padtna 
and Asifca also, all of them great sorcerers, when they seek the 
essence of the Yin principle (i.e. water) to use with their mys¬ 
terious and magical potions—all these great teachers, I say, on 
the night of the full moon, taking a moon-speculum (fang- 
chii) 1 in their hands, draw down water from the midst of the 
moor, how then, considering this fact, do you say that the water 
is engendered in the speculum, or that it exists of itself in 
space, or that it comes from the moon ? Anarida ! if you say it 
comes from the moon, then surely all the trees and shrubs past 
which this water comes should be dripping and wet, and if this 
is the case, then why use the magic speculum; if not, it is plain, 
at least, that the water comes not from the moon. 

104. “ If the water comes from the midst of the speculum, then 
there should ever be flowing water in its substance—why, then, 
wait till the full moon to draw the water out ? But, if you say this 
water comes from space, then it should have no limits, even as 
space has none, so that from man’s abode, even up to Heaven, there 
should he moisture and wot; and if so, pray what is the meaning of 
the expression— c the products of water, dry land, and space.’ 
You should consider, therefore, and conclude tho rather, that the 
moon’s brightness irradiates Heaven, the substance of the specu¬ 
lum, is in the hand, and the connection between the speculum 
and the water is an idea of man’s own invention ; whence, then, 
comes the water ? It is plain that the speculum and the moon, 
separated as they are by such a distance, can have no harmonious 
union; and at the same time we cannot say that this ‘water 
essence’comes from nowhere, or is self-created; what, then, 
shall we say ? Simply this, that you still are ignorant of the mys¬ 
terious Being of Tathagata, that in Him the Nature of the element 
water is the same as the true void of his substantial existence, and 
the Nature of this void is the same as the true substance of water. 
He has ever remained pure and unconditioned, free from change, 
everywhere diffused, made plain to man according to circum- 

1 Ohandrak&nta (Eit-el). I observe that this writer restricts the sense 
of the Chinese ^ chu” to a “pearl,” but “ chu”is constantly used for a mirror. 
Nor does it appear to be u a pearl from which moonbeams draw forth 
floods of water” ( Handbook , p. 148), but u a mirror or pearl which draws 
forth water from the Moon,” 
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stances, for if in one place by holding a speculum, in that one 
place water is seen, so in every place through the universe the 
same result would follow. Only it is confined now to one spot, 
because of the Karma of men. 

.105* “ All these ideas then arise, etc. 

10(3 -_ “ Ananda! the Nature of wind is thfttit has no material basis, 
sometimes at rest, sometimes in motion, without stedfastness; 
for instance, you always arrange your dress on entering the great 
assembly ; suppose, then, the corner of your Sanghati waves past 
a person as you walk, that person feels in his face a waft of air; 
now tell mo, whence comes this sense of wind, does it proceed 
from the corner of the Sanghati, or is it excited in space, or is it 
produced by that man’s face ? Ananda ! if it is produced by the 
Sanghati, then (the substance of the one being the same as that 
of the other) you put on and take off the wind, and when the 
wind flies out into another’s face, then your Sanghati ought to 
lly with it, and so to be separated from your person. Again, I 
am now delivering the law, and in the midst of the congregation 
arranging my dress I have seated myself; you soe my dress 
where does the wind reside in it ? You cannot say that there is 
a secret receptacle for it in the midst of the robe. 

But if you say the wind comes from space, then ho w is it that 
it is not excited except your dress moves ? The nature of space 
is constant and fixed, surely then the wind ought over to be pro¬ 
duced ; at the time when there is no wind there should be an 
end of space, but what proof or assurance is there of this ? for if 
space he capable of birth and revival, then the thing is a mere 
name, and how then can the wind com© from it ? But if you say 
that the wind originates itself as it blows on the face of the 
man, or that it comes from the face itself, then you ought to feel 
it blowing on your face, and your dress has clearly nothing to do 
with it. On the whole, you should consider and conclude that 
the arranging of the dress is your act, the face and so on is 
another man’s, space is quiet and still, not liable to change or 
motion. From what quarter, then, comes, the motion of the 
viml P In their nature wind and space are incapable of harmony 
and agreement. Nor can you say that the nature of wind is de¬ 
rived from itself, tor this is but an excuse for your ignorance of 
the mysterious Nature of Tathagata, in which both wind and 
space are substantially one, etc. 
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107. [As before.] 

108. “ Ananda ! The nature of space 1 is that it is without form. 
It is (the absence of) matter which makes it visible. For ex¬ 
ample, in this city of Sravasti, in some place far from the river, 
all the Tclmtriyas and the Brahmans, and the Yaisyas, and the 
Sudras, the Po-lo-sui (? Parswakas), the Chandalas, founding new 
residencies immediately set about digging out the earth to make 
wells; having dug out a foot of earth, there is then a foot of 
emptiness ; Laving dug out a fathom of earth, there is a fathom of 
emptiness, and so on, according to the quantity of earth taken 
out-. This emptiness then, does it come from the earth taken 
out, or from the act of excavation, or is it self-originated ? Ananda, 
if you say on the one hand that this emptiness has no cau:;; :, but 
is self-born, then, previous to the act of excavation, wliat is there 
to prevent this self-forming energy exercising itself ? How is it 
when you look down and consider you only see the great earth, 
but you cannot penetrate into the nature of this void ? But if 
you say it is because of the mould or earth coming out that this 
emptiness is seen, then, seeing the earth corning out of the hole, 
you ought to see the emptiness going in-— what is true of the first 
must be true of the last; if, then, you really see the earth come out, 
and you say that this earth causes the emptiness, then surely you 
ought to see the emptiness enter into the place of the earth! or 
if you cannot see this, at least you cannot attribute to the earth a 
causative power. But if you still say so, only qualifying your 
assertion by excluding the ideas of coming out' and ‘ entering/ 
then you must suppose that tho earth and the emptiness are in 
some way mixed and confused, so as to be ( one/ so that in their 
essence and origin they do not differ, and, therefore, are the same ; 
but if so, then, when you see the earth dug out of the hole, why 
does not the emptiness come out also ? 

“ But if you say that the emptiness results from tho act of ex¬ 
cavation, it must proceed from the instrument used; and if so, 
why has not the instrument the power of producing a hole with¬ 
out taking the earth out. But if you say it is not from the instru¬ 
ment, then certainly, as the instrument is the cause of tho exca¬ 
vation, tell .me why, when the earth is removed by it, you see 
emptiness in the place of the earth removed by the instrument? 

v 9 
A u 


1 That is, Akasa, the fourth element. 
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You must confess then, on further examination, that these 
several, factors, viz., your hand, the instrument, the earth, and 
the empty hole, are each independent and disconnected, and 
therefore there is no ‘harmonious union’ of which you spoke. 

100. “ But if you say that this ‘ emptiness* is of its nature 
complete and everywhere diffused in its essence, incapable of 
motion or agitation, you should know that this, equally with the 
former four, viz , water, fire, wind, and earth, is one of the ele¬ 
ments : they are all equally diffused in Nature, and all, as in the 
mysterious Being of Tath&gata, incapable of Birth or .Death. 

110. “Amanda! if your heart is so heavy and dull that you 
cannot understand the original condition, of these four elements 
as being part of the mysterious Being of TatMgata, then you 
should consider space in the cases wo have just considered as en¬ 
tering in and going out, and not entering in and going out, 

111. But it is because you do not perfectly understand that 
in this mysterious Being of Tathiigata the state of wisdom 
(Bodhi) is the same as his substantial void, and the state of 
emptiness the same as his substantial, wisdom, ever pure and un¬ 
conditioned, universally diffused, but manifested in one place by 
the power of Karma, as one well is manifested .in one place, but 
might be under equal circumstances manifested everywhere, it is 
because of this ignorance that you mistake. 

112. [As before.] 

113. “ Ananda! As by recognising the fact of Supremo wisdom, 
ignorance becomes known; so, by the presence of matter, we be¬ 
come acquainted with space. 

114. “ Take again your own case, as you are at present: sup¬ 
pose yourself dwelling in the Jetavana; in the morning light 
there is brightness ; in the evening thore is darkness ; and if you 
continue to occupy the dwelling through the night, then on the 
nights of the bright moon it is light, and on the nights of the 
dark moon it is dark; but this idea of light and dark A only the 
result of your eye-sight; let me ask, then, whether your power 
of sight, when considered in connection with the phenomena of 
lightness and darkness, and the existence of the great aery vault 
of space, is one substantial existence or not one, whether it is 
different or not different ? 

115. “ Ananda! if this power of sight, considered in connec¬ 
tion with the light and gloom and the vault of space, is originally 



one substance, then the qualities by which light and gloom are 
distinguished are false, viz., the absence of light in the darkness, 
and the absence of darkness in the light. If the power of sight 
and the darkness be one substance, then at the time when the 
eye perceives the light, and so the darkness disappears, then the 
sight ought to disappear; and so also if we suppose it to be one 
with light, then in perceiving the dark as the light disappears, so 
the sight should disappear. But if you say that, although light 
and darkness be essentially different, yet the nature of sight re¬ 
mains unaffected by birth or death ; at any rate, according to this 
theory, there can bo no reality in the theory of union or unity of 
the three. 

116. “ But if darkness, light, and sight be separate and inde¬ 
pendent one of the other, then surely if you remove light and 
darkness and have nothing left but void space, there can be no 
reality in the common idea of sight ; for there can be no charac¬ 
teristics by which it can be known ; and if again you remove the 
ideas both of light, darkness, and space, then sight is only as the 
hair of the tortoise or the horn of the hare; if, then, these three 
things be all different in their substance, on what can you build 
your idea of sight? 

107. “ The nature of light and darkness being opposite, why 
attempt to assimilate them ? but if they differ essentially, then, 
as sight is impossible, why attempt to separate them ? If sight 
and space be separated, then there is no distinct office for sight, 
•why, then, are they not considered as one ? If seeing the dark¬ 
ness and seeing the light be not a separate power of sight, what, 
then, is the meaning of the phrase ‘not unlike' ? 

108. “ You should, therefore, still consider and carefully 
weigh that each of these several powers and media have their 
distinct provinces, and that there can be no such thing as the 
4 harmonious union’ of which you speak. 

109. “ This knowledge, derived from perception, is also a part 
of the universally diffused and mysterious Being of Tath&gata. 

110. “You should understand, therefore, that in this mysterious 
Being of Tathagata the power of sight; is the same as the bright¬ 
ness, and the brightness as the power of sight, etc. 

112. “So also, Ananda, your discriminating faculty is of its 
nature unoriginated; but is called forth by the six kinds of 
external objects that occupy the attention of the six subjective 
powers or senses. 
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113. “ Thus, for example, looking round on the eminent per¬ 
sonages composing this august assembly, exerting your power of 
promiscuous sight, you see al l these persons as it were in a mirror, 
but when you begin to exercise discrimination, then you point to 
each one and observe—this is Manjusri, this Pourna, this Mogalan, 
this Subhuti, this Sariputra; now this power of discrimination, is 
it produced by the power of sight or by the external characteris¬ 
tics of the person observed, or is it produced in space, or is it in¬ 
dependent of all causes, and produced from the depths of your 
own consciousness ? 

114 “Ananda! if you say that this discriminating Nature 
which you possess is produced by the power of sight, then, in 
case there is neither light or darkness, matter or space, as it must 
have been originally, then in such a case knowledge of this kind, 
by which you would know that there are no such things, would 
be impossible. 

115. “ And so also, if you say that this discriminating power 
is produced by the qualities or attributes of things, then, in the 
absence of these attributes, the powers must cease to exist. 

116. “ If the power is born in space, then also it must be in¬ 
dependent of the existence of external phenomena, or of sight 
itself, and here there is no basis left for argument. 

117. “ And if the external phenomena and sight be extinct, 
space also is nothing, for space, we say, is the opposite of matter, 
but if there is no matter how can there bo space ? 

118. “If this knowledge springs from the depths of conscious¬ 
ness, and is without cause, how is it that in the sunshine we can¬ 
not distinguish the moonlight ? 

111). “ Consider, therefore, that as it is impossible for you to 
perfect an act of vision without external phenomena, what is it 
that enables you to perfect an act of discrimination p 

120. “ Discriminating knowledge, then, depends on change 
and variety, but sight (as a power) is quiet and unmoved : there 
can be no harmonious union, then, in these particulars either. 
And so also with respect to hearing and listening, intellect and 
knowledge—it cannot be said that the discriminating knowledge 
resulting from these powers is self-generated or evolved from 
one’s own consciousness. 

121. “ This knowledge, then, like the other six powers, is a 
part of the mysterious Being of Tathagata. 
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122. “ Ananda ! because you have not understood this, the 
question about one and different, alike or dissimilar lias arisen. 

123. “ For you have not understood that in the mysterious 
Being of TatMgata, the nature of this discriminating power is 
the same as the substantial faculty of knowing, and the faculty 
of knowing tho same as the power of discriminating, bat accord¬ 
ing to circumstances those several powers are exorcised, etc- 

125. “At this time, Ananda and all the great congregation, 
gratefully attentive to the words of Buddha Tutliagata, as he 
opened out these abstruse points of his argument, their bodies 
and minds both worn out with their exertion, obtained illumina¬ 
tion ; -this great assembly percoived that each one’s Heart was 
coextensive with the universe, seeing clearly the empty character 
of the universe as plainly as a leaf or trifling thing in the hand, 
and that, all things in the universe are all alike merely the ex¬ 
cellently bright and primeval Heart of B&dhi, and that this 
heart is universally diffused, and comprehends ali things within 
itself. 

126. “ And still reflecting, they beheld their generated bodies, 
as so many g’rains of dust in the wide expanse of the universal, 
void, now safe, no\v lost \ or as a bubble of the sea, sprung fiom 
nothing and born to be destroyed. But their perfect and inde- i 
pendent soul, not to be destroyed, but ever the same; identical ' 
with tho substance of Buddha; incapable of increase or. diminu¬ 
tion : and thus, standing before Tathagata, they uttered these 
versos of commendation in praise of his august presence. 

127. “ 0 ! the mysterious de pth, the all-emhra eiag.fisteBt'i.tfae ^ ( ? 
,,»^w W^L i^iinmoved Majest y! Oh! the rarely seen and' 

inestimable SurahgamaKajah! 

128. “ Oh ! would that, arriving at an end of the ignorance 
and perverse thoughts, which have kept us bound through end¬ 
less Kalpas, striving through successive asankhfeya Kalpas after 
the Eternal Body (body of the Law). 

129. “ Oh ! would that now we might obtain the fruit and per¬ 
fect** the Royal Treasure (of Nirv&na), and yet ho the means j • 
of converting endltfss worlds of Beings, and causing thorn 
to experience this same deep heart of gratitude through endless 1 i 
worlds! Thus would we return th e boundl ess love of Buddha, 
and so humbly seek the 'Uluminating energy "of the World- 
honoured; passing through the various worlds, we would rescue 
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the countless beings yet immersed in sin, and in the end with 
them find Best. 

130. “ Oh, mighty power! oh, mighty force of (Buddha’s) in¬ 
finite compassion! may its secret and mysterious influences 
• cause us soon to arrive at Supremo Wisdom ! and seated on the 
sacred throno of the universe, possessed of the Suiiyata nature, 
to overcome all that is false, and possessed of the Sukara heart, 
never to be moved. 

“ Kiolten IV. 

1. “ At this time Purna Maitrayani Poutra, having his place 
in the great congregation, rose forthwith from his seat, and 
baring his right shoulder and bending his right knee to the 
earth, closing liis hands in reverence, he addressed Buddha, say¬ 
ing: ‘Eminently virtuous! World-honoured! who illustriously 
declarest the mysterious and supreme Law of Tathaga'a for the 
sake of all sentient creatures !’ 

2. “World-honoured one! I, who have ever been pre-eminent 
in the promotion of tko declaration of the Law among men, 
now as I hear the sounds of this superlatively excellent Law of 
I athagata, I am as a deaf man, who, when a hundred paces off, listens 
to hear the musquitoes humming; he cannot even see them, much 
loss can he hear them; and so, although Buddha plainly declares 
his Law, for the purpose of enabling me to cast away error; yet I 
still cannot grasp the limits of this science, so as to free myself 
frp.m all doubt or suspicion. 

3. “World-honoured! I, like Auanda and his class, although 
possessed of some degree of enlightenment from your former in¬ 
structions, but not entirely freed from minor deficiencies, am 
now, equally with others in this congregation, desirous to arrive 
at perfect wisdom ; but although this is so, axid I have attained 
somewhat my purpose, yet, hearing this Law' of Tathagata, I am 
filled with doubts and self-accusations. 

4. “World-honoured! If it bo true that in the world the 
senses 1 and the objects of sense, the five slcandhas, the seats of 

1 The senses (lam) are the six Ayatanas (chad&yatan&ni), according to 
Bvirnouf, Int t , G35. But a careful comparison of Hardy and Buruouf 
is desirable. Vide on the above the Essai of Burnouf and Lassen on 
Bali, in which it is clearly shown that the indriyfmi are the senses (kun), 
and hyatanaa the u elm.” 
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and the provinces of knowledge be all one with, the 
mysterious Being of Tath&gata, pure and calm, unchanged and 
unchangeable, then tell me how it is that all at once were pro¬ 
duced the mountains, rivers, great earth, and all pIuBnomenal 
existence; and how arose this succession of changes and. revivals 
in nature, this dying and ever beginning again P 

5. “ And, again, I would inquire of Tathagata with respect to 
what he says about the earth, water, fire, and wind being in 
their original condition (Nature) all blended together, and every- 
where diffused throughout the great universe — what, then, was 
the form which water possessed when its nature was so uni¬ 
versally diffused; and how could water and fire, which are 
mutually opposed in their natures, coexist in this universally 
diffused condition; and so al«o matter and space, opposite as 
they are in their characteristics and natures, how could they be 
joined in one homogeneous substance ? There are difficulties I 
cannot understand in the Doctrine which Buddha now enun¬ 
ciates. Would that Tath&gata, out of his great compassion, 
would explain and simplify them, both on my account and for 
the sake of all the great congregation ! Having said these words, 
he prostrated himself on the earth, and respectfully waited for 
tho supremo enunciation of the compassionate mind of Tathagata. 

6. “At this time Tathagata addressed Purna and all the 
itahats, free from defects, exempt from study,’ 1 in these words: 

* To-day Tathagata, for the general advantage of this whole con¬ 
gregation, declares the true and most excellent* Nature of the 
Doctrine, which resides in the body of his most excellent Teach • 
(•rig? in order that you who have arrived at the condition of 
Sravakas possessed of a fixed nature (Samvritisatyas ?), and ail 
others who have not as yet attained to the conviction of the supe-' 
rior grade of Rabats, by arriving at the conviction that all tilings 
around them (men and things) are unreal and empty—that all 
of you may obtain a fundamental knowledge of the one unmoved 
and unchanged condition—the condition of the true Arahyaka 
(hermit)— the duly ground of a right preparation of life. Now, 
therefore, listen and consider; for your sakes I speak, Purna and 
the rest. Then they all composed themselves to a silent and 
meditative frame of mind, awaiting the Divine Revelation.’ 

t. 'Buddha said: Puma, according to what you now say, 

1 Jill, ii, 41o, n. ' Paramartha. Vide Jub iii, 485. 
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asking how the pure and original state of existence could admit 
of the sudden appearance of mountains and rivers and the great 
earth, have you not continually heard Tathagata enunciate this 
doctrine—‘As to its Nature, t he Divine Intelligence (Buddha) is 
mysteriously effulgent; as to its essence, the Divine Intelligence 
is effulgently mysterious?’ 1 Ponrna replied: Yes, verily, World- 
honoured one! I have continually heard Buddlia declare this 
Doctrine, 

8. “Buddha said: With respect to that which yon call the 
brightness or effulgence of the Divine Intelligence, is it an 
effulgence depending on the very Nature (of Lbe Divinity), and 
so the name Divine Intelligence is given to it? or is tins' Divine 
Intelligence not in its essence effulgent, but by acquiring this 
quality, does it come afterwards to be called an enlightened or 
effulgent Divinity ? 

9. Puma replied: If this which we call the Divine Intelli¬ 
gence is not (naturally) effulgent, then what room is there for 
its ever becoming so ? 

10. “ Buddha said: If there is no room for the acquirement ot 
this effulgence, then (in the disunion of these two conditions) 
the Divine Intelligence is essentially unenlightened. If there is 
a ground for acquiring this enlightenment, then it is something 
different from Intelligence; if there is wo ground, then there is 
no enlightenment ; but then again this absence of enlightenment 
is essentially opposed to the true Nature of what we term the 
Divine Intelligence.? 

11. “As to its Nature, then, tho Divine Intelligence must bo 
effulgent, and it is folly and contradiction to speak of au en¬ 
lighten'd Divine Intelligence. 

12. “ The substantial character of the Divino Intelligence ad¬ 
mits not of any ground for enlightenment; hut because of this 
property of enlightenment wo do assign to it a ground for the 
acquirement of it ; and this ground being assigned, we fall into a 
false apprehension of the Divinity, and there is produced in us a 
fictitious poetical power (a power to make, i. e., invent). 

' The meaning of this verso seems to be that the Divine Intelligence, 
i. the Supreme state of Being, unites in itself effulgency ^activity 
(pravritti)] and mysterious non-action (mrvritti). In other words, like 
the sun or moon, there is effulgence (activity) and a substantial unity 

(passive Being). , . 

^ All this simply means that if the Divine Intelligence is not originally 
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IB, U lu the absence of any such ideas as being “ alike” or 
“ different”—the idea of a flame as distinct from its splendour 
suddenly caused the origination of the idea of distinction and 
then, by distinguishing these various grounds of difference (the 
idea still further prevailed), whilst the opposite idea of identity 
naturally arose from the supposition of difference, and identity 
and difference having been conceived, then the absence of identity 
and of difference also followed, and thus arose the endless classi¬ 
fications and confusions which language has conveyed to us, with 
all the laboured theories and expositions which have resulted in 
the present accounts wo have of the order of the world, and. the 
character of space, this last; representing the idea of identity, and 
the former that of difference ; and tlio further idea of absence of 
identity and absence of difference supplying the origin of all tbo 
phenomenal forms that exist around us. 

14. “The idea of effulgence which we thus have attached to 
tho Divine Intelligence naturally originated the idea of darkness 
as belonging to the void; and these, mutually related in thought, 
originated the idea of motion, and thence came the fiction of the 
circle of wind which envelopes and holds the world we live in. 

15. “ As from the idea of the void sprang the idea of motion, 
so from the power of light or effulgence sprang the idea of ex¬ 
clusion of darkness or tho void; and this being compared to 
gold, tho brightness of the Divine Intelligence in its manifesta¬ 
tions was the origin of tho fiction of tho golden hills that em¬ 
brace and surround our world. 

16. “ From these two ideas of wind and the golden circle 
sprang the idea of attrition, and from this the scintillations of 
fire, whence also came the idea of apparitional births (Natures). 

17. “ From (the comparison of the Divine Intelligence to) the 
brightness of a precious jewel arose the idea of moisture (the 
■water of the precious stone), and this associated with the ascend¬ 
ant necessarily effulgent (enlightened), then what is there external to it 
to enlighten it 1 ? In other words, if God did not create from the 
beginning (l <?., from eternity), what was the moving cause (in time) 
to lead Him to create? [This is a (question also that occurs in the 
“ Golden Legend” (Longfellow).] 

1 Or tho idea of a ‘ tire 5 ’ or “lighting a fire” gave origin to the 
ground of the idea of subject and object. 
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ing vapour of flame engendered the further association of a 
circle of water embracing the ten regions of the world. 

18. “ From the ideas of the Natures of fire and moisture arose 
the further distinction of the seas and the continents with their 
rivers and lakes. 

18. “ From the power of water over fire came the idea of the 
high mountains of the earth j for the rocks of these mountains 
when struck produce fire, and when melted liquify like water. 

10. “From the idea of the strength of earth over water 
sprang the thought of the trees and woods that cover the earth. 

20. “ And so, from accepting the false ideas we have named, 
sprang continual inventions of others—transmitting from one 
generation to another the ideas of these numberless varieties of 
phenomena—and from these the ideas of causal connection and 
the theories of the causes of existence of the world. 

21. “In continuation, Purna ! the mistaken idea of effulgence 
or action, to which we have alluded, is really fatal to those very 
external phenomena of which it is the origin: and a correct 
idea on the same subject overthrows the foundation on which, 
these false suppositions rest; for, by not exceeding the just 
limits of this correct and rational theory respecting the essential 
effulgence of the Divine Intelligence, we arrive at this opinion 
respecting tho so-called causes and effects; that hearing pro¬ 
ceeds not from sound ; nor seeing from matter, and so on for the 
other senses; and then, advancing further still, we say that 
these several effects are but the result of individual Karma, the 
variety of which in different individuals produces the various 
results we observe in tho apparitional world. 

22. “ From a consideration of these results, the combined effect 
of sight and object of sight 1 arose ‘ thought* (longing thought). 
From a difference in sight (or in opinion respecting the thing 
observed, or the object of sight) arose dislike, whilst from agree¬ 
ment arose love, From the outgoings of love proceeds genera¬ 
tion (or generative power) ; the reception (nah) of sympathetic 
thought constitutes the basis of conception (the womb); union 
produces birth; common intention produces the same karma ; 
and so in regular succession is produced the Kalala (embryo), the 
Arbucla. and so on. Thus came viviparous, oviparous genera¬ 
tion, and also generation from moisture and by transformation ; 

1 rods and vovuzvov, or “ sight” and “ brightness 1 * in tho original. 
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according to their several adaptations (ying), oviparn from 
thought or longing alone; vivipara from passion; birtli from 
moisture, by touch; transformational birth, by distance ; by one of 
these methods whatever is is produced according to Karma, and 
hence all the connections and complications of life. 

23. “ Purna ! thought and love being connected thus ! and as 
it were the same, love cannot be separated (from its object) ; 
thence are the several worldly relationships—father, mother, son, 
grandson—born together, and thus bound together generation 
after generation, and from this arose the origin of selfish desire 
and covetousness. * * 


24. “ Selfish desire still producing love, the one and the other 
increasing together from the body receiving nourish moni, selfish 
desire not being able to check itself, the various forms of being, 
according to their strength or weakness, turning against one 
another, were bent on devouring and feeding one on the other— 
hence arose murder and bloodshed, men feeding on sheep, the 
sheep when dead becoming men, and the men when dead be¬ 
coming sheep, and so throughout the ten kinds of birth, per¬ 
petually dying and being born again. And thus perpetually 
oscillating, every wicked Karina being formed and perfected, 
they were brought to the utmost verge of wretchedness and 
poverty throughout endless ages, and thus robbery and violence 
arose! 

25. “ And thus arose tho endless intricacies of retributive 
transmigrations and the association of the three fatal evils— 
murder, robbery, and lust. 

26. “ Purna! thus it is these three kinds of moral perversion 
have become intermingled and confused, and all from this opinion 
of the (intermittent effulgence or action of the) Divine Intel¬ 
ligence. This ground having been supplied, there arose from it 
the idea that there was a distinct nature or essence of knowledge, 
from which sprang the various classifications of qualities belong¬ 
ing to phenomena. And thus arose the idea of tho successive 
generation of heaven and earth, and all mundane existences. 

27. il Purna said: If this mysterious Divine Intelligence, 
which in its essence is the same as the effulgence which ever 
emanates from it, be one with the Hoart of Tathagata, that ad¬ 
mits neither of increase or diminution, so that there is no origin¬ 
ating cause of creation, with its varieties of product; how is it 
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that Tathagata, having now arrived at the mysterious void of the 
effulgent Divinity, the mountains and rivers and great earth, 
with all creatures who have not yet accomplished tlioir Karma, 
are appointed yet to be born again and again? 

28, “ Buddha said: Puma! let us take the comparison of a 
man living in a village, and resting in a mistaken idea that the 
North is South and the South North ; with resect to the definite 
limits of this error, clops it arise from some absolute quality of 
error, or is it a product of the understanding ? Purna replied : 
Certainly the error of this man cann ot proceed from any absolute 

, quality of error, nor is it the product of the understanding ? 
What, then ? This error having no basis, say, how is it pro¬ 
duced ? and if the understanding cannot produce error, what is 
it causes the understanding or right apprehension of things ? 

“ Buddha said : And now, suppose that deceived man, in the 
midst of his error, were to meet with an enlightened person who, 
by proper instruction, wore to set him right, now say what you 
think—this man, delivered thus from his error, on returning to 
his abode, would he again, fall into the same error or not ? 

“ Certainly not, World-honoured one ! 

“ Purna ! Such is the case with, the* Tathagatas of the uni¬ 
verse (ten quarters). This condition of error has no ground¬ 
work or essence; it is in its nature altogether unreal and 
empty; there was no such thing originally; but, just as in the 
case above supposed, the fact of error gave room for correc¬ 
tion of the error, so from the perversion of original knowledge, 
came the possibility of ignorance, but, the cause of this ignorance 
being removed for ever, no such ignorance can again arise. 

29. “ Or, again, just as if a man with a cataract on hiS eye 
were to see a flower in space, the cataract having been- removed, 
the flower would also be destroyed; now suppose there were 
suddenly a foolish man to come along, and, hearing the ease, 
were to fix his eyes on that quarter of space where the flower had 
last appeared, and wait anxiously for its reappearance, and you 
were to see this.,man, should you say be was wise or stupid? 
Purna said: Space in its right condition could have no such 
aery flower in it; it was the disease of the eye that caused it to 
appear and also to disappear; the seeing the flower destroyed 
the very nature of space ; l and thus caused an inversion of ideas ; 

1 Because space is that which is devoid of ail forms. 
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to wait then and expect the reappearance of such a dower argues 
the mind of a madman; yon can hardly ask mo then whether 
I consider such a man wise or stupid. 

“Buddha said: According to your own explanation, I answer 
you ; how can you ask such a question as whether there can bo 
any further generation of earth and heaven and all mundane 
existences after the attainment of the effulgent void of the mys¬ 
terious Divine Intelligence possessed by all the Buddha TathA- 
gntas ? 

30. “Again, as gold, when separated from all impurities and 
dross, becomes pure, and cannot again bo separated so as to be¬ 
come more pure, or as wood when burnt and reduced to ashes 
cannot again be restored to its former condition, so is the Nirvana 1 
of the knowledge of ail the Buddhas Tathagata. 

31. “ Puma ! you ask again, saying, the earth, water, fire, air, 
as to their original nature arc blended and intermingled, equally 
pervading all space (the universe) ; but now water and fire are iu 
their natures (distinct and mutually destructive; and so again 
space and matter are severally opposed, and yet, as you say, they 
pervade the universe in harmonious connection. Ponrna! it is 
just as if wo compare with this the character of space, which in 
its nature (substance) is opposed to all characteristic qualities, but 
yet doe,- not oppose their manifestation. 

32. “ For consider, Purna, that great vault of space, the sun 
shines and forthwith there is light, the clouds gather and imme¬ 
diately there is darkness, the winds rise and there is commotion, 
the placid sky appears and there is quiet, the exhalations gather 
and there is moisture, the earth is triturated and there are clouds 
of dust, the water descends and there are reflections of things 
around! 

33. “ What think you, then ? seeing all these phenomena, do 
they come fr om the various supposed causes of them, or clo they 
proceed from space r If the former, Purna ! then surely at the 
time when wo observe the shining rays of the Sun, since this 
effulgence is born from the Sun, the whole region of space in 
which this brightness is visible, is the same as the substance 
of the Sun itself, how then can we speak of seeing the Sun in 
distinction from its brightness in the a cry vault r 5 

i Or. the extinction of the knowledge, etc. 
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“ But) if it is produced from space, then why do we not behold 
the bright rays of the Sun when the clouds collect and. darkjtess 
reigns? Wo must conclude, therefore, that this effulgence is 
neither born from the Sun nor of space, nor yet is it opposed to 
either, recognising all these pluenoinena as originally false, with¬ 
out description or definition, but simply as sky-flowers ; ho w can 
we speak of them as mutually opposed or destructive, regarding 
the one pure Nature as the only original substance and the 
effulgence of this nature, as the brightness of the essence (heart) 
of the mysterious Divine Intelligence, altogether alien from the 
qualities of fire, water, etc., how can we speak of these qualities 
being opposed or mutually destructive P 

34. “The effulgence of the true mysterious Divine Intelligence 
is also thus explained; for if you once regard the empty void as 
conditioned by action (effulgence), then the plum omen a which 
result according to circumstances manifest themselves—earth, 
fire, water, air—each projects itself on the mind, and from the 
first idea of action everything is produced. 

35. “ But to explain further how this general manifestation 
takes place. Purna ! it is like the sun shining on one piece of 
water: two men at the same time behold the sun reflected on the 
surface ; then one goes east, the other west; but the one sun 
supplies each with a different reflection as they separate—the 
one going east, the other west; it is no use saying that the sun 
itself is but one. Explain how there are two distinct reflections 
to two distinct persons, except on the ground of the possibility 
of such opposite phfuuomena coexisting whilst they are in 
themselves unreal. 

36. “Purna! as space is tolerant of these phenomenal ap¬ 
pearances, so also is the mysterious being of Tath again, which 
pervades all the universe, of the several qualities which you 
have named; but men, adhering to the false and rejecting the 
true, have invented the theory that the phenomena are realities 
and the Being of Tathagafca phenomenal also. 

37. “Regarding, therefore, this mysterious effulgence, without 
birth or death, as one with the secret essence of TatMgata, and 
this secret essence as only the universally diffused effulgence of 
the .Divine Intelligence, I conclude that this unity alone in the 
world is boundless in its reality, and being boundless is yet one. 
Though in small things, yet it is great; though in great things, 
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yet it is small Pervading all things, present in every minutest 
hair, and yet including the infinite worlds in its embrace; en¬ 
throned in the minutest particle of dust, and yet turning the 
great wheel of the Law; opposed to all sensible phenomena; 
one with Divine Knowledge j manifested as the effulgent Nature 
of the Divine Intelligence of Tath&gata. 

38. “And thus (we say) the original, perfect, and all-pervading 
heart of Tath&gata is something different from the heart itsell; 
and something different from space, and from earth, and from 
water, and from air, and from tire, 1 2 and from the eye, and from 
the ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, the thought (raanas) ; 
and something different from form, and sound,and odour, and taste, 
and touch, and idea (dliarma); and something different from sight- 
know ledge-province, and so on down to thought-knowledge- 
province (dhatu) and something different from effulgence and 
ignorance ( avidya) and its opposites, and so on down to a differ¬ 
ence from old ago and death, and the absence of these and 
something different from sorrow and accumulation and destruction 
and the way,' 1 ’ and different from wisdom and acquisition, and 
different from Dana, and Sila, and Yirya, and Kcbanti, and 
D by ana, and Prajna, and different from “ having crossed over” 
(Paramiti), and so down to different from Tathagata ,* and 
something different from Arya-Sarnyak-Samh6dbi, something 
different from the Great Nirvana, something different from reality, 
and joy, and personality, and purity (the four characteristics'of 
Nirvana). 

30. “ It is different, therefore, from all that worldly men teach 
(the six schools, sadarsana), and all that the followers of Buddha 
teach. 

40. “ But the mysterious manifestation of the secret Nature of 
Tathagata is the same as the heart and the same as the void, 
etc. [as in the previous section]. 

41. “It. is the same, therefore, as that which worldly men and 

the followers of Buddha teach. 

“In the same way the original mysterious effulgent heart of 


1 That is, the five elements. 

2 That is, the eighteen U dhatus. w 
! That is, the twelve 41 niddnas.” 

• That is, the four truths. 


Vide supra, 844, n. 
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the secret '.Nature of Tath&gafca admits neither of identity nor 
opposition, nor does it exclude identity nor yet opposition. 


42. “ How then can men, or the followers of Buddha, ever 
hope by mere language, fathoming as it wore the Infinite wisdom 
of Tathagata, to enter on the possession of that knowledge of 
him which 1 havo described. 

43. “ Just as if you had a lute (ki’n), or a psaltery (shill), or 
a vina (hong hau, vide Jul. ii, 158, m), or a viol (pi-pa)— 
although these instruments are capable of rendering exquisite 
harmonies, yet, if they be not skilfully touched, they will not 
after all produce any good music; so it is with you and ail men: 
you all possess this inestimable and perfect Heart of Divine 
Wisdom ; it dwells in you fully, but it is Tath&gata alone, by 
right handling and wise manipulation, who can bring forth the 
brightness of the sea-shadows, 1 whilst you, by your futile efforts 
in search after your Heart, do but excite the dust and obscure 
the object of your search, because you do not earnestly seek* 
after the way of insur passable wisdom. Being infatuated with 
your thoughts about the inferior modes of Salvation, you rest 
content and obtain but inferior wisdom. 

44. “ Puma said: If it be true that I possess the same per¬ 
fect, mysteriously effulgent, and pure heart of Tathagata—neither 
distinct nor separate, but complete in its fulness—and yet that, 
by reason of some fatality from the earliest period, 1 have 
become overwhelmed in foolish and futile thoughts, and so 
detained in the wheel of transmigration—and now, although 
I hear the Holy Doctrine of Tathagata, do not see my way clearly 
to the end of it—World-honoured! as you have undertaken 
to destroy in me all these foolish thoughts, and to lead me to the 
true and unchangeable condition, of soul of which you speak, 

I dare now to ask you—What was the original cause of the 
obscuration of the true effulgence of Tathagata in the case of all 
creatures, so that they are thus immersed in tho depths of 
ignorance ? 

45. u Buddha addressed Aranda: Although you have got rid 
of your first doubts, yet you are not free from the influences 

1 The commentary explains this, quoting from the Malnibhasya, 

‘‘ Whatever material figure there is in Jambudwipa, the Great Ocean 
conceals a shadowy type of it.” 
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they have produced. I Will therefore still use arguments de¬ 
rived frpm what we see around us in the world, and again ask 
you : You cannot but have heard of the case of that madman 
Yadjftadatta, in Srarasti, who suddenly one morning, in the 
shining round of a (Temple) mirror, which was on a level with 
the middle of his face, saw just his eyes and eyebrows reflected 
, in it; horrified at what lie saw of his own head, because he 
could not see all his face, thinking that there was a demon or 
some evil spirit at work in the matter, ho fled, away in affright. 
.What think you? had this fellow any reason for tanning away 
so? Puma said: He was mad; bis mind was deranged; there 
was no other cause. 

46. “Buddha said: This effulgent fulness of the mysterious 
Divinity, being the same as your own originally perfect and 
intelligent Nature, (how can it be affected with anything like folly 
or ignorance ?) But having framed the word and spoken of ignor¬ 
ance 1 as something, let me ask, what causo can you assign it; if 
there is any ground for a cause to it, then it is no longer 
“ ignorance” (for ignorance is that which has no ground or 
basis); it is an idea that has sprung up entirely from incoherent 
thought, these thoughts intertwined and intermingled, increasing 
deception from age to age have resulted in these successive 
anus of false speculation. 

47. “And so, although the brightness of the Divine Wisdom 
remains the same, still it is impossible as it were to find one's 
way back to it; and so, because of the first deception, follows 
a certain self-constitution of the quality of error. As soon, how¬ 
ever, as one finds out that this error has really no cause, then 
the false state of mind can have no foundation and is no longer 
produced, and therefore the wish to destroy it is also got rid of. 
So tho man who has obtained Bodhi is like one awakening 
from a dream, who, when he tells what he saw in his dream, 
would never think of trying to trace a connection or ground of 
being for the things he saw; for if a dream is nothing, much less 
can its parts be real. 

48. “Just so with that Yadjnadatta of Sravasti. How is it 
possible there can be any originating cause for his fear that he had 


1 Tlx. word u ignorance” here used is equivalent to u perversion” of 
u mental delusion.” 
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lost Ills head and his running away ? For suppose him suddenly 
restored to his right mind; certainly he does not get his head 
from without him, even supposing he had lost it when he was 
mad. Puma! even so with the perverted Nature of man; it 
has no cause. 

49. “ So if you only avoid the practice of distinctions, such 
as “subject,” “ object,” “ignorance/’ then, there being no exciting 
cause, the throe so-called causes will disappear, and you will be 
brought to the condition of Yadjhadafeta, when restored to his 
senses; and this is the condition of wisdom, the excellently 
pure and enlightened heart, the universally diffused nature, not 
corn of men, and not to be attained by any laborious exertion 
or painful preparation. 

50. “And so it is just as if there was a man who had, tied up 
in his robe, a magic gem (ju-i, a gem that procures all that is 
desired) without understanding its use (or without knowing it 
himself), and who wandered in the greatest want through strange 
lands, begging afoot something to eat, although reduced to the 
greatest distress, yet he had not yet lost the gem. Suddenly 
sonic ono who has the knowledge of its use explains it to him, 
that this jewel Jias the power of obtaining for him whatever he 
desires, even to tho greatest wealth. Then he understands that 
this Divine Jewel is different from anything he can obtain from 
without (or is not to be obtained from anything without). 

51. “At this time Ananda, sitting in the great assembly, 
rose and prostrated himself at the feot of Buddha, then rose up, 
and standing before him addressed him thus : The world-honoured 
one just now said with respect to the three evil works of murder, 
theft, adultery, that by separating or getting rid of the three in¬ 
fluences (tin.) that predispose to these evils, then there could be 
no cause of their birth ; and that by destroying the vagaries of 
thought, that true Bddhi would be acquired, and that this state 
of Bddhi or Wisdom was not acquired in the way men acquire 
learning or other possessions, but that it was an illumination of the 
inind consequent on the removal of evil; but how then, if this bo so, 
how can i athagata argue against the principle of 1 connected causa¬ 
tion/ as he did just now when I suggested that my mind obtained 
instruction and light from stage to stage P How is it that this 
theory should not hold good alone in our eases who are young 
and as yet imperfectly instructed, when there can be no doubt that 
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in the case of the great Mogalan, Sariputra, Subhuti, and others, 
who were all old Brahmans, that these, by hearing Buddha 
discourse on the subject of cause and effect, obtained enlighten¬ 
ment and perfection. But now Buddha says that this state of 
enlightenment does not result by way of cause and effect. It 
seems to me that the only alternative is to agree with Gosala and 
the other heretics of Radjagrilia, who teach that the true ex¬ 
planation of all things is to bo found in self-cans at,ion. 

“ Oh! would that in your great pity to me you would open out 
and explain this difficulty. 

52. “Buddha addressed Ananda: Your difficulty is just the 
same as that concerning Yadjnadatta of Sravasti, does lvis mad 
nature or illusion come from any connection of causes, and when 
lie gets rid of it and becomes sensible, is this caused by itself? 
Your questions about causa) connection and self-causation just 
resolve themselves into this. 

58. “Ananda! With regard to Yadfiadatta; his head, which 
he thought he had lost, was, as being bis own (pen), dependent 
only on himself [or sell-existing or self-resulting (tsz’-in)] ; hut 
that which is himself must be the cause of his own thoughts 
about himself. If you remove this cause, there is no self; how, 
then, can you supply a sound base of argument in the way of 
cause and effect to account for this sudden fear of his that ho 
had lost his head, and so running away ? 

54. “ If you say that the head, which was his own and self- 
caused, on account of some sequence ot causes became deranged, 
you might as well say that the head, which ivas his own and self- 
caused, owing to some sequence of causes became lost (as lie 
supposed it to be). But really there was no loss, and his mad 
idea was groundless, as there was then no change in his condi¬ 
tion, how can you trace any connecting idea ot cause and effect 
for that which had no reality V 

55. “ But if you say that the madness of Yadjnadatta was his 
own and self-caused, then the fear which resulted from his mad¬ 
ness with respect to the loss of his head, must have been co-termm- 
ous with his madness; if so, what proof or tentative example can 
vou give of his madness? But if you say that the natural mad¬ 
ness was not accompanied by fear, why, then, did he run away ? 

56. “ If he understood that he had a head on his shoulders, 
and yet ran away like a madman, all the time know ing better, 
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then the argument about cause and effect and self-causation be¬ 
comes futile and vain. What I say, then, is this : remove the 
three influences and the heart is enlightened ; but to say that 
this heart of enlightenment is born or produced, is to say that 
when there is no production then the heart perishes (or is not 
existent), and this is only to insist that birth and death are 
the only realities; but by removing altogether these ideas 
of death and production we arrive at a passionless exercise 
of reason. But if the idea of self-causation be accepted, then 
there is the necessity of supposing accession of enlightenment 
consequent on some power of self to cause itself, and this requires 
the idea of the production of a self-causing mind; and, therefore, 
again, when this production ceases, the mind ceases to be, and so 
there is no reality again but birth and death. Altogether we con¬ 
clude that this term self-produced is a mere empty word. Just so in 
the world, when the various confused phamomena are in harmony, 
we say that there is a substance or substantial unit produced, 
and we call this an ‘harmonious Nature’; but, in the absence of 
this harmony, we speak of primeval chaos and its Nature. Re¬ 
move, however, both these ideas, of harmony and contusion, and 
we arrive at the true and unconfused sense of Real Existence. 

57. “ I further anticipate your question with respect to Nir¬ 
vana following on the acquisition of Bddhi, the opinion that it is 
yet something far removed and distant I hold to be a confused 
and contradictory opinion. 

58. “And so you, although you talk so much about causal 
connection and self-causation, do in reality by so doing deprive 
yourself of final rest, and hence you are spoken of as the chief of 
the Sravakas ; and so, notwithstanding your merit acquired 
through many Kalpas, as a Sr&vaka, you were just now unable to 
overcome the wiles of the Matanga women, and required the power 
of the charms which came from the head of the Buddhas to give 
you deliverance from their power. 

59. “And so Ananda, although yon have through countless 
ages heard the precious discourses of Buddha, yet this is not equal 
t o one day’s preparation of the perfect way , arrived at by remov¬ 
ing to aTHIs iatTco' all’prelerehcesUnd hates common in the world, 
thus Matangi, 1 though at one time engaged in t he basest oceupa- 


1 Or the Matangi woman, vide Burn., Intrad., ,2 06. The history of 
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tionfi of lust, by the power of the Divine charms which I used, 
came out of all those evil ways and became my disciple, and 
is now called the Bikshuni Sing; 1 and so Yasodara, the mother j 


of Rahula (or Ilahula and his mother Yasodara), understanding 
the sorrows of worldly affections (love and covetous desires), 
setting themselves to arrive at a complete state of virtue, 
obtained deliverance; and, according to my express prediction, 
shall arrive at perfection. How is it, then, that you are content 
to remain as you are a c listener’ (seklia) still ? 

60. “ Ananda and all the great congregation, hearing this ex¬ 
hortation of Buddha, gradually losing their doubts and under¬ 
standing the Nature of the true mark (of Being), their mind and 
body- fast gaining rest, arriving at the condition of perfect ac¬ 
quaintance with truth, the tears still coursing down their cheeks, 
performed several complete prostrations at die feet ol Buddha. 
Ananda then addressed Buddha and said : Infinite is your com¬ 
passion: pure and Holy, glorious King! illustriously do you 
instruct my heart! powerful by such influences as those you hove 
used now, to give deliverance, to draw men out of the depths of 
sin and rescue them from the sea of Pain. 

61. u World-honoured ! although I now hear and accept the 
sounds of the Law thus explained to me, and acknowledge (or 
recognise) the universal diffusion and all-embracing existence of 
the mysterious enlightened heart of the secret Being of Tatha- 
gata, the mysterious Intelligence that rules over the countless 
worlds; yet, whilst Tafbagaia upbraids mo as being in such a 
meritless (or unworthy) condition of a mere Sravaka (Sekha, i.e. 
Srotapanna), without any prospect of complete emancipation, I, 
on my part, feel like some poor wandering traveller, to whom 
suddenly the Heavenly King presents a gorgeous flowery abode, 
although he gratefully receives the spacious mansion, yet he 
waits anxiously till he causes the door to open, so I now long that 
Tathagata, still ex uncling his pity on me, would show me and 
the other poor disciples in this assembly, how, by giving up the 
methods of Salvation adopted by the Little Vehicle, we may find 

this Matangl woman has been quoted by different authors as bearing 
some resemblance to that of the Samaritan woman in the Gospel of St. 
John. 

1 Prakrit! vide Bum., Introd 205. 
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the way to the perfect and complete Hirv&na of Tathagata him¬ 
self, causing us, who arc as yet but partially advanced, to know¬ 
how to overcome the former errors of our unenlightened heart, 
and by obtaining the Dharani which Budha possesses to enter on 
the condition of the boundless wisdom of Tathagata. 

“ Having said this, he again humbly prostrated hiuiself, and, 
standing with fixed heart in the assembly* awaited the Divine 
Revelation. 

62. “ At this time the world-honoured one, in compassion to 
the Pratyeka Buddhas and the Sravak&s, who had not yet com¬ 
pleted the self-reliant heart of B6dhi, and for the sake of those 
who should live hereafter posterior to the death of Buddha, in the 
time of the cessation of the Law, 1 exciting his Heart to open out 
the Law of the Highest Vehicle and the excellent road of prepara¬ 
tion, thus addressed Ananda and the great congregation: Ye 
who are firmly fixed, to promote in yourselves the Heart of 
Bo&hi, by means of the excellent Saraadhi of Buddha Tathagata, 
which admits of no change or diminution, must first of all set 
your minds to understand two previous investigations with 
respect to the unenlightened heart (cho sin). 

63. “ Say, then, what are these investigations or principles P 
Ananda! the first is this, if you desire to leave the imperfect 
condition of a Sravakn, and prepare yourself for the condition 
(vehicle) of Bddlusativa, and enter on the position of Buddha’s 
wisdom, you must investigate this question—is that which is 
called the cause of this acquisition different from the acquisition 
itself? 

64«. “ Ananda ! it cannot be allowed that the ground cause 
through which we seok the imperishable and unconditioned state 
of Buddha, can be the perishable and conditioned heart which we 
call ours. 

65. “ In this investigation, therefore, you must clearly under¬ 
stand that all mundane forms (fall; dharma) which enter into 
the composition of the plnnnomenal 'world are transitory and 
perishable. Ananda! of all these forms which you see, of the 
fictile nature alluded to, what one is there not destructible? 
They arc all destined to be burned up; but after their destruc¬ 
tion there is one thing that can never perish, and that is tlic 


1 The period when there would be no Law, vide Lotus, 365. 
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void of space. What is it, then ? This void is opposed to all 
fictile forms ; and from everlasting has been unchanged and 
is imperishable. 

66. “All, therefore, belonging to yourself connected with these 
elemental forms—such as your hones and ilesh, which have the 
nature; of earth, and your moistures, which partake of the nature 
of water, and your passions, and your breath — must carefully be 
divided and distinguished from the pure unchangeable Heart, 
which, as we have before proved, is universally diffused. Also, 
from the power that the eye possesses, L e., the seeing-power, 
and the power of the ear, t\ e., the hearing-power, arid so on ; all 
which mixed with the five skhanda (yin) have resulted in the five 
intermixed confusions. Now what are these five confusions P To 
use a comparison, they are the same as pure water in which earth or 
mud has been placed; that which was clear and pure, by the admix¬ 
ture of earth, becomes muddy and confused : so ib is also in your 
ease. 

67. “ For example, Ananda ! You look into space—your sight 
and space are intermixed; space, although it is visible, has no 
substantial existence ; your sight, although it is an active power, 
yet has no real intelligence of space: there is thus a confusion, and 
a false result is the consequence. This is the first confusion. 1 

68. “ So, again, your body coming in contact with any sub¬ 
stance, there results an act of sensation (vedana); the object 
being removed, the sensation is checked; this mutual action and 
reaction causes the second confusion. 

69. “Again, in the mind there is recollection of a past cir¬ 
cumstance, acquaintance with a present one, anticipation of a 
future one ; these several relationships excite tho knowledge 
known as “sanjnya” [fi e., knowledge arising from indications 
or signs (siang)] j the objects being removed, there is nothing 
left to perceive; tho mind or intelligence being removed, there 
is no power of perception : here, again, is a confusion. 

70. “Again, as morning and evening continually succeed and 
reproduce one another, so you obtain tho idea of desires bound 
up iu the present world, but in their consequences over changing 
through countless worlds : the knowledge thus produced is another 
confusion. 


Called iu the text the Kih (robber) confusion. 
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71. “Again, your original power of seeing, hearing, etc., being 
one, but the countless descriptions of knowledge different, from 
this intermixture arises the confusion called Life confusion. 

72. “ Ananda! if you desire to arrive at the condition of 
Buddha, these confusions and impurities must first bo removed. 1 

73. “ By thus removing the imperfections, and returning to 
original purity, wo lay a. right foundation for arriving at Nirvana. 

74. “ dust as the impurities of water will subside when the 
vessel in which it is contained is kept in perfect rest; so, in the 
case of the human agent, by rest we arrive at this first condition 
of escape from the discomposing influences of the mind, and by 
further removing all self-complacency at arriving at this condi¬ 
tion, we effect the the enjoyment of Nirvana. 

75. “ Tho second investigation is this—to examine into the 
cause of these discomposing influence's, to which we trace the 
prolific source of continual production. If the place or site of 
the inversion of right reason, by tho influence of the false 
objects of serr.e and organs of sense, be not known, how can we 
speak of overcoming their influences and laying a foundation for 
arriving at the condition of Supreme Wisdom ? 

7t), “ If a man does not know what it is binds him, how can 
he loose himselfP You never heard of such a thing as binding 
space and letting it go. What then p it is the so-called senses 
and objects of sense, that, like robbers, have come and stolen the 
precious possessions of your house and have forged ijie chains 
by which you are bound. 

84. “Ananda! if you wish to swim back against the stream 
of successive life and death, and to arrive at the very head of it, 
when there was neither life nor death, you should thoroughly in¬ 
vestigate these six capacities of sense—what is it that is per¬ 
ceived by contact? and what is it that is meant by disconnectionP 
what is it we speak of as depth, and wliat as shallow? what is 
it that is perfect and full, and what that is not so ? If you can 
only go back to the very first and arrive at a conviction that 
there was a period when there were no such false conditions of 
knowledge as these terms imply, then you will recognise tho 
cause of the confusions of which I spoke, and the consequent 
errors that have arisen. 

1 TUcmc sections arc not very intelligible. 
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85. “ I now exhort yon to enter in by this one way, to the 
thorough knowledge of Perfect Wisdom, and tho perfect com¬ 
posure of the six senses. 


86. “Ananda said: What does the World-honoured one mean 
by stemming the tide of life and death, and so entering in by 
the one door to the deep knowledge and the composure of the 
six senses? Buddha replied: What, Ananda! have you arrived 
at the condition of Srotapanna, and do you not yet know tliaL 
the origin of error was in the wish to divide that which is of it¬ 
self perfect and indivisible, by admitting a ground of acquiring 
something not possessed ? How much more, now that this error 
has developed into various parts, may we not, by getting rid of 
the parts, go back to the original source of Number. 1 

87. “Now, Ananda! regarding these six senses of yours—Are 
they a unity, or are they distinctly six ? If a unity, then your 
oar pught to see and your eye to hear, etc. But if you are 
certain that they are six, then let mo ask which of them it is 
receives the words of the Excellent Law which I now deliver? 
Ananda said: By using my ears I hear. Buddha replied: If 
your ears have a separate and distinct power of hearing, what 
need interpose the media of my mouth or your body; for example, 
why is your hearing dependent on the circumstance of your 
mouth asking for explanations, and my mouth answering your 
questions, and the general willingness of your body* to allow 
your hearing to receive my words? This dependence shows that 
there is no unity in the hearing itself, nor yet is there unity in 
the combination of the six senses. This belief is in direct con¬ 
tradiction of tho usual and prevalent error. 

88. ; "Just as you speak of space, when it is embraced by 
various vessels, as different and multiform; hut when the vessels 
are removed, you say it is single and uniform;—but then, what 
is this uniformity, in respect of you who speak of it as a unity— 
it is not the same as you who speak of it as a unity; it is not the 
same as you who speak of it as one or many: so also with 
respect to the six senses; they are opposed to any so-called unity 
of existence, equally with any supposed distinction of existence 

1 The Commentary explains this as referring to the f’orty-two con¬ 
ditions (p’hin) of Bddlii. These conditions are generally spoken of as 
thirty-seven. Vide Lot p. 430. 
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(i. e., there is a unity beyond them, either considered separately 
or in combination). 


89. “ And so, from the two conditions of light and darkness 
existing in the midst of the ever-excollent Perfection of the 
Divine Intelligence, proceeded the invention and formation of all 
visual phenomena. 

90. “ From motion and stillness, the invention of all audible 
phenomena. 

91. “ From freedom of entrance and obstacles in the way of 
entrance, all the phenomena of smell. 

92. “ And from the uniformity or difference of flavour, all 
phenomena of taste. 

93. “And from the ideas of union and separation, all phenomena 
of touch. 

94. “ And from hirtli and death, all phenomena of cognition. 

95. u Ananda! thus, from the idea of the offulgeuce of the 
Divine Intelligence, comes the loss of the primitive and essential 
power and a false elucidation of the subject is adopted ; but now, 
get rid of all these false conditions, and you obtain a true basis 
of thought and rest. 

98 and 99. “Ananda said: llow, then, if there is no such 
thing as this heart, can I use it to got rid of these false conditions ? 

100. “Buddha replied : I will tell you. 

101. “Then Buddha struck the Rahula gong (or the Ralm 
gong), and asked Ananda, Do you hear anything? Ananda 
said, Yes. When the gong had stopped sounding, Buddha 
said again, And now do you hear anything r Ananda said, No ! 
and then Buddha struck the gong again, and asked the same 
question, to which Ananda replied as before. Then Buddha 
said, What is the meaning of this expression, ‘bearing* and 
‘ not hearing’; to which Ananda replied, When there is a sound 
wo hear it, and when no sound we do not hear it. 

102. “Then again Buddha struck the gong and said, Is there 
a sound? Yes, said Ananda. As it grew less and died away, 
Buddha said, And now is there a sound? Ananda said, No (and 
so again). And then Buddha said, What is this expression 
‘sound’ and ‘no sound?’ To which Ananda replied as before. 
To which Buddha said, What confusion and deception ! You 
say you hear not; if so, then hearing is destroyed, just as de¬ 
cayed wood is destroyed. Then, when tho gong' is hit again, 
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How can you hear ifc? for your hearing is destroyed! Who is it, 
1 ask, that hears P No, Ananda, ifc is no power resident in the 
hearing or in yourself that hears ; it is to bo sought elsewhere. 

104% “ And you add still further to the confusion by sayifag 
that when there is a sound you hear, and when there is no 
sound you do not hear; but this dying and reviving of the 
sense—how strange is the deception !■—for how is it possible to 
detach the idea of continuance from a faculty of this sort. Even 
a man asleep—who confuses the sound of pounding rice with the 
beafc of a drum, and who, on waking, tells his guest of it—even 
he, by thus recollecting the circumstance of his mistake, proves 
that the sense of hearing is not liable to such intermittent 
action. 

105. “ But so it is, from tho beginning men have not distin¬ 
guished between that which is constant and abiding and that 
which is perishable and transient; and so the confusion has 
arisen and continued. 

106. “ But if you will but dismiss all idea of production and 
destruction, and keep carefully to the true and permanent reality 
of Being—the permanent existing in every place, lmt tho ideas 
of sense depending on knowledge—then you will understand 
that all results of intellectual discrimination are vain; the only 
realijy is that which the eyes of Religion (dharma) perceive: this 
is the true and unsurpassable Divine Intelligence. 
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“ Ananda said: Notwithstanding all the World-honoured one 
has said, I am still at a loss to know what is the bondage under 
which you say we all live, and what is the deliverance of which 
you speak. 

2. “Then Buddha, touching tho head of Ananda, forthwith 
the ten earths shook six times, and from each Buddha through¬ 
out the countless universe proceeded bright celestial rays, which 
all came and alighted on the head of Buddha in the garden of 
Jeta; and at the same time Ananda and all the congregation 
heard those words proceeding from the different niouths of all 
the Buddhas: 
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“Well spoken, Ananda! you are now desirous to know the 
character of that ignorance which is the origin of the per¬ 
petual succession of birth and death ; and* satisfied that your 
six* senses have no power to free you from the bondage, you 
desire to find out the nature of the unsurpassable knowledge 
which alone can give you the freedom and rest which these six 
souses never can. 

3 . “ Still Ananda was unsatisfied, and asked for explanation. 

4. “Buddha said: Ananda! the sense and the objects of sense 
are one at root—bondage and freedom are not two. The nature 
of knowledge (or knowledge and nature) is empty and vain, 
just as a sky-flower. 

5. “ Ananda! from the objects of sense arises knowledge (of 
the possession of sense); from the senses themselves come 
qualities of objects : both qualities and sight (knowledge) are 
as the empty bubble. 

6. “ Wherefore we conclude that your method of establishing 
your knowledge by the exercise of the cognitions of sense, is 
falso, and the same as the original ignorance; whereas the con¬ 
viction that those cognitions bring you no real knowledge—this 
is Nirvana—pure truth without alloy. 

7. “ At this time the World-honoured one, wishing to give 
weight to the delivery of this system of truth, spoke the follow¬ 
ing gathas:— 

8. “ The Pure Nature, as to its substantial Being, is empty; 
the influences, therefore, that produce birth are as a magical 
delusion. The absence of action, and the absence of beginning 
and end—bheso also are false ideas, liko a sky-flower. The 
word 4 false * does but originate (manifest) that which is true 
—false and true are together equally false; and yet, again, 
the assertion that this or that is opposed to truth is itself 
opposed to truth. What, then, means this phrase of seeing 
and that which is seen; for in the so-called world what true 
nature or power is there ? Are nob all things around us but 
ns n bubble ?’ 

9. “The ground-cause of bondage and deliverance is the same; 
sages and philosophers walk not on different paths. Consider, 
then, stnd embrace the nature of this middle method: emptiness 
and reality are both alike false ; deception and enlightenment 
are both alike founded on ignorance. Once dream of enlighten- 
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mcnt (/. e., of making that which was ignorant wise), and you 
may forthwith bid adieu to all idea of release. 1 


10. “Get rid of the idea of successive causes of thraldom; 
forget also the idea of unity found by extirpating the six senses; 
select only as a basis of all the perfect and all-porv&ding essence, 
and then, entering tho stream, you shall perfect in yourself the 
Divine Intelligence. 

11. “ But concerning the knowledge of remote causes, or 
ho knowledge of past conditions of birth/ whether true or 
whether not true, for fear of deception, of these things I never 
speak. 

12. “The self-existing raind taking hold of (or ‘cleaving to/ 
upadana) 3 its own mind, then that which is itself contrary to 
delusion, of itself creates illusive phenomena; bub not taking 
hold of (it), there is an absence of (the idea of) that which is 
contrary to illusion ; and if this idea be never produced, then 
what foundation can there be for illusive phenomena ? 

18. “This is, indeed, the ‘mysterious Lotus/ tho precious 
wisdom of Yajra Baja, the magic Samadhi, leaping over all 
ignorance in the snapping of a finger. This is the true 
A bid harm a—the Bhagavan of the ten worlds —the one gate of 
Nirvana. ” 

14. “ On this, Ananda and all the great congregation, hearing 
the profoundly merciful exposition of Buddha Tathagain con¬ 
tained in the lines of those gilfchas, so clear in their meaning, so 
lucid in their words, receiving enlightenment from tlioir delivery, 
rejoiced with great joy. 

15. “Then Ananda, with closed hands, etc., addressed Buddha 
thus : Although I have heard this profoundly merciful exposition 
of Truth, yet is my heart not altogether able to reach the mean¬ 
ing of tho doctrine of the six loosenings, excluding the idea of 
ono reality. Would that tho World-honoured one would, for our 
sake, explain the meaning of this Doctrine ! 

lb. “At this time, TatMgata, sitting on his Lion throne, 
arranged his Nivasana Robe, and gathered up his Saiighati, and 

1 I take kai’ to signify “to exclude”; if it were in the first tone, then 
the sense would be directly opposite, thus:—“get enlightenment, and 
forthwith you get deliverance.” 

3 la this the Jatisara knowledge ? Buddhagosha's Parables . p. 106. 

Vide Oolebrooke, p. 255. 
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taking hold of the Table near him, made of seven precious sub¬ 
stances. stretching forth his hand upon it, he took hold of the em¬ 
broidered silken handkerchief which the Deva Ki-pi-lo (Kapila?) 
had given him. 

17. “And then, in the sight of the great congregation, he 
tied in it a knot, and, showing it to Ananda, said, What call you 
this ? Ananda and all replied, This is called a knot. On this 
Buddha repeated the act, and tied a second knot above the first, 
and said, What call you this ? They replied again, This also is 
a knot; and on this he repeated the act, and, one after another, 
tied six knots, showing each to the assembly and asking the 
same question, receiving in each case a similar reply. 

18. “ Buddha addressed Ananda: When I first tied the hand ker¬ 
chief, you said it was made into a knot; yet the handkerchief it¬ 
self is one piece of silk. How, then, can you speak of a second 
and a third knot? 

“Ananda replied: World* honoured! this precious embroidered 
handkerchief, originally woven from silken threads mto its 
present form, although in itself essentially one substance, yet, 
as I imagine, when tied up into a knot, may he spoken of 
as knotted, even if there were a hundred; how much more in the 
present case, when there are but six. On what ground, then, 
does Buddha demur to the name given to each successive act on 
his part ? 

u Buddha addressed Ananda: Y or know, with respect to 
this valuable silk, that in its original character it is one; but 
when I tied the six successive knots, you replied on each, case 
that the silk was knotted. You should dearly understand the 
limits of this inquiry then, that substantially this silk is one, hut 
circumstantially, on account of the knots, it is different. Now 
tell me what you think; each knot 1 tied, down to the sixth, yon 
replied was a different knot. I now propose to take this sixth 
knot, as you call it, and now, completing it, I ask do I affect the 
first knot? Ananda replied: No, World-honoured one ! as long 
as you preserve the six knots you have tied, this last cannot in 
any way bo called the first, or affect it in its form. Buddha said: 
Thus, then, tlio six knots are not the same; and searching out the 
cause of their difference, it results from the one article called 
a handkerchief, of which they are,made; and if you confuse the 
order or the reality of each of the six, you can obtain no exact 
idea of the whole : so it is with your six organs of sense. 
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19. “ Buddha addressed Ananda: You must still bear with the 
illustration derived from this subject of the knots; suppose now, 
for instance, you did not wish to have any knots at all, but 
delighted in the idea of unity, how would you proceed? Ananda 
said: If you keep these knots tied, then there must of necessity 
arise the point, this knot is this, and not that; so that the ques- 
tion of this and that is produced. If, then, you want to get rid 
of this question, all you have to do is to tie no knots, and then, 
indeed, you will not even have to consider the question of nnity, 
for if there is no succession of knots, there can he no first knot. 
Buddha said, So it is, I say, the doctrine of the six loosenings 
excludes the idea of unity. 

20. “ From the first, your mind and your nature, being in dis¬ 
order and confusion, there has existed a false excitement of 
a knowledge derived e. gr., from sight, and this knowledge, 
wildly excited, has produced endless deceptions; at last, worn out 
and fatigued with excessive action, the sight has caused the 
origination of objects of sense, as the eye fatigued sees in space 
fanciful figures and sky-flowers. But really, in the depth oi the 
true power of sight, there lies no ground or cause for this con¬ 
fusion ; and so from this excess of action have sprung up, as 
qualities and characteristics of this false appearance, the ideas 
of worldly phenomena—mountains and rivers and the great 
earth, life and death and Nirvana,—all are alike but perishing 
qualities of a conditionecl existence. 

21. “Ananda said: This excessive action I take to correspond 
to these knots: tell me, then, how to get rid of it. Then 
Tathagata, with his hand, taking the knotted handkerchief, 
smoothed out the loft part of it, and said, Is it now untied, 
Ananda ? To which ho replied, No. Then the World-honoured 
one, shaking out the other part, with his hand smoothed it to 
the right, and said, la it now untied, Ananda? To which ho 
replied, No. The World-honoured one then added, I have 
smoothed the silken napkin out, on the right and left, and yet 
you say it is not untied: toll me, then, how is it to be unloosed ? 
To which Ananda said, World-honoured! you must take the 
knot at the heart of it, and then separate the parts, and you will 
untie it. Buddha roplied: Good, good, Ananda! if you wish to 
untie the knots, you must, begin at the Heart.’ 
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PART IV. 

MYSTIC PERIOD- 

♦ 

Regaining mysticism as the natural counterbalance of scho¬ 
lastic refinements, wo should expect to find a Mystical 
period in the history of Buddhism. And we find it so; 
But as in the history of Christian dogma there is no 
distinct line of demarcation between the Scholastic age and 
its co-ordinate Mysticism, neither is there any such line to 
be drawn in the history of Buddhism. There is absolutely 
no record respecting the development of the Mahay an a sys¬ 
tem (which may generally be considered as belonging to the 
dialectical or Scholastic period) from the time of Kagard- 
jima to that of Asangha, that is, during a period of ten suc¬ 
cessions of Patriarchs, or perhaps about two hundred years. 
Nearly all the works published during this period are attri- 
>V buted to Nagardjuna as the actual author of them. In lact, 
his name was uselto give to the several works, the celebrity 
which that name imported. 

But during this period, and side by side with it, a move¬ 
ment was taking place in the direction of Mysticism. The 
mind,, weary of scholastic subtleties, returned with, increased 
desire to meditate upon itself, to unriddle the secrets of the 
inner life, and to lose itself in the consciousness of its own 
existence. So it is, mysticism is “ founded on subjective 
experience, and resorts to the depths of religious contem¬ 
plation for its nourishment.” 1 

One of the principal seats of Buddhist learning in India 

1 Hag., ii, 2. Wassilief defines Buddhist Mysticism thus: “Sous 
le nom do raysticisme nous comprenons dans le Bouddismo ce qui n’est 
pas autre chose qu’ime physique spirituelle on religieuse. C’est l’instmc* 
tion du proems dans lequel se personnifient les intuitions theoriques, 
l’application pratique et i’observance des principes qui sont poses dans la 
resolution philosophique des problemes don nos.” P. 136. 
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was at Nalanda, the modern Bar&gaon, in Magadha, near 
Gaya. Between the time of Nagardjuna and Asangha this 
monastery had been destroyed by the opponents of Bud¬ 
dhism on three different occasions? Yet the establishment 
had revived after each overthrow,, and again established it¬ 
self as a great centre of learning. 

It was here that Arjadeva, a native of Ceylon, attached 
himself to the person of TTagardjuna, and adopted his form 
of Doctrine. We know something about Aryadeva from the 
anecdote recorded of him, and related in a former part of 
this work. 1 * It would appear from this, that he had a great 
contempt for external forms of worship. “ A spirit,” he 
said, "is spiritual.” We are not surprised to find, there¬ 
fore, that his teaching was of a mystical character. But it was 
his successor, Itahulabhadra, who first began systematically to 
unite mysticism with scholasticism.^ "It is said of him that 
the Buddha called Ami tab ha appeared to him when on his 
death-bed, and on this, turning his face towards the happy 
land of Sukhavafi, he died.” 3 If this record may be relied 
on, we have here one of the earliest notices of this peculiar 
doctrine, generally known as that of the “Western Para¬ 
dise,” to be found in Buddhist history. 

It is from this ctiltus we intend to illustrate the period 
under consideration. 

It would be perhaps impossible from any existing work to 
ascertain accurately the origin of the name and attributes of 
the Buddha called Amit&bha. His name signifies “bound¬ 
less light,” and his attributes are infinite love arid compas¬ 
sion for men. 

It would seem, however, that the idea of such a Being 

1 Supra , p. 140, n. 2. 

3 u Mysticism can enter into union with scholasticism by creating a 
desire for preserving tlie spring of Religion in the depth and ardour of 
the human heart, as the true seat of Religion, in order to supply that 
which could not be furnished by purely dialectical thinking.” Baur, 
quoted by Hagenbach, Hut* of Doct., i, 438 (1). 

3 Wassilief, § 203. 
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was suggested during the process of the development of the 
Buddhist Universe, which was taking place about the time 
of Nagardjuna. 

At any rate, the Buddhavabarasaka Sfttra, which, is gener¬ 
ally attributed to him, contains an account of this, expanded 
universe, and is appealed to as the most trustworthy authbr- 
ity on the subject. 1 It will be remembered that the earliest 
idea of the Universe, which seems tohave prevailed (if wo 
may judge from the architecture of the St ftp as), down to 
about the period of Kanishka, was, that it consisted of a 
central mountain. Morn, around which were the- seas and 
continents and girdles of rocks, and above, the abode of 
Indra and the thirty-three gods (symbolising, as it seems, 
the year, the four quarters, and the tvfenty-eight days of the 
month). 

But just at this time a remarkable expansion occurred; 
and the names of worlds and systems of worlds were quickly 
invented, and these supposed localities'placed above the 
abode of Indra, to figure out the superior excellence of ab¬ 
stract Mind over the anthropomorphic system then in 
vogue. In the second heaven of jthe second Dhyana of this 
system occurs a heaven called Apram&nabha, that is the 
heaven of “ boundless light”, or “ light without measure” 
(pramana). 

lb would appear, therefore, that when this Heaven occu¬ 
pied the highest place in the process of expansion, that the 
theory respecting the existence of a DhyA.na Buddha corre¬ 
sponding to Sakya, came into general acceptance, and the 
name which was already attached to the Dhyana heaven was 
referred to him as the ruler of it. 2 

This theory is borne out by the position which the 
“western paradise”, the Sj^iuA r ^pr^lmp^ land of this Bud¬ 
dha, actually holds in the mystic expansion of the universe, 
which occurred at a still later period. In this expansion, 

1 Vide supra, p. 84, n. 

2 The next heaven is called Ah hits vara, which the Oh. Ed. of the 
Fa-l<*u-on-lih-io renders “luminous voiceas stated in the note on 
p» mpra. Compare with this the fable of Kwan-yin, 
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instead of a super-position of heavens, there is a succession of 
chiliocosms, or rather of sysbeftts of chiliocosms placed one 
over the other; there are twenty tiers of such systems 
springing from the particular Lotus with which we are con¬ 
cerned, hut the position of Amit&bha's Paradise retains 
precisely the same relative position as the Apramanabha 
heaven in the original plan of the universe; it is found in 
the thirteenth tier, the one in which our own universe is 
placed, only at an infinite distance to the west. 

So again, when the idea of a universally diffused essence 
(dharmakaya) was accepted as a dogmatic necessity, a further 
question arose as to the relation which this “supreme ex¬ 
istence^ bore to time, space, and number. And from this 
consideration appears to have proceeded the further inven¬ 
tion of the several names Vairochana (the Omnipresent), 
Amitabha (for Amirta) the Eternal, and A.di-Buddha (yih- 
sin) the ec one form of existence,-” 

The connection between the Supreme, under the forms of 
c< boundless light”, and the “Eternal” is not a difficult one 
to conceive. 1 These two attributes therefore become finally 
united, and the Dhyfma Buddha, known as Amitabha, be¬ 
came also the emblem of Eternity. 

Hence the confusion in the real meaning of this title 
—in the first instance it denoted the analogue of Sakga, 
as he was supposed to exist in the heavens of bound¬ 
less light; finally it became the expression of his eternal 
ex istenc e. 

It is under these two aspects he is reverenced in China, 
but principally as the emblem of Eternity, In this charac¬ 
ter his title is “ Wu-liang-sheu”, and a Sutra bearing this 
title was one of the earliest translated into Chinese. 

Numerous passages, however, might be cited to show 
that the true idea of Amit&bha is to be looked for in the 
“iimer^elf”—this is the mystic form of the Belief. The 
“Heart” (oneself) is said to be the same as Buddha. And 
froSTthis belief, connected with the previous ideas of tho 

1 The Sun, the source of light, had long been regarded as the type 
of “ eternity,” 
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glory and eternity of the Supreme, sprang the intense ado¬ 
ration paid by the Chinese to the idea of Amitabha under 
the title of the “ compassionate and loving Father of men.” 
For if the “heart‘dthe inner self, be the same as "the 
“universal self/* then such a close connection, or rather 
such an “identity”, necessitates the idea of most ijjfirnate 
communion of interests; “the Great self” cannot be forgetful 
of all that 'which is but itself—though under the delusion of 
separation from its source—and must finally bring it back 
to the condition itself enjoys. 

This mystical development led to one further form of be¬ 
lief. How is the “Self” manifested?-—how is the inner 
mind of a man made known ? By speech ! Speech there¬ 
fore became the manifested form of Amitabha, And hence 
another popular phase of this mystical worship. Speech or 
Vacli was regarded as the Son or the manifestation of the 
Eternal Self, and was adored under the name of Avalokit- 
eshwara, the manifested God. This name in Chinese took 
the form of Kwan-shai-yin, and the Divinity worshipped 
under that name (generally regarded as a female)., has be¬ 
come the object of almost universal reverence both in China 
and Japan. We shall have occasion to speak on this part of 
our subject hereafter. 

I intend to illustrate the worship paid to Amitabha by 
two extracts, the first taken from a popular work known as 
the Tsing-tu-wan, and the second from the Sutra known as 
the Wu-liang-sheu-king, in which we have a full account of 
the Sukhavati, or Paradise in the West, over which Ami¬ 
tabha is supposed to preside. 

1. THE INVOCATION 1 OF BUDDHA AS A MEANS OF DELIVERANCE. 

What is this Buddha ? 

The great master of the three worlds. The loving father 
of all that lives (the four forms of life). 

7 Him, This word corresponds to Smriti, and means generally the 
power of memory ; but in the connection of the text it refers to the in¬ 
tense application of mind to a consideration of the subject mentioned. 
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And what is it to take refuge in liim and bo believe in him ? ! 
Nothing less than to secure the destruction of sins as j 
innumerable as the sands of the Granges. Now as to the . 
term invocation (nitn)j this is the means by which we attain 
endless bliss. Every person, therefore, desirous of thus in- 
voking^Buddha, should be anxious first of all to excite in him¬ 
self a believing heart. If a man has no faith, he is utterly 
without protection. Therefore the words* of the S&tra, in : ^ 
speaking of the marks of Faith are these,“ Faith is the first , 
necessity for the man who enters on the practice of Keligion, J 
Wisdom is the mysterious result of such practice/ 5 The first 
requi site here spoken of is Faith. The result of such practice 
is Wisdom. And therefore the Amitabha Siifcra says : “ Every j 
faithful person ought naturally to pray for birth in that j, 
happy country (Paradise) .” This is an illustration of the 1 
way in which our own Master Sakya Muni exhorts us to Faith. 

Again, that same Sfttra says, “ You, then, who believe 
these words of praise and commendation, shall obtain 
unbounded merit/ 5 In this place we have an example of 
the way in which all the Buddhas belonging to the six 
quarters exhort to Faith. Again there is this passage, 

“ Wkoever would obey the words of this Scripture must 
adopt Faith as his guide/ 5 This is what the Avatamsaka. 
Sutra says, exhorting to Faith. 

Again there is a passage which says, “If a man is well- 
rooted, yet if he doubts, the flower will not open; but 
if he believes, then his heart (inner self) pure and calm, 
opening out like the flower opens from the bud, he forth¬ 
with beholds Buddha, and comprehends (hears) the law/ 5 
This extract is one which exhorts us to faith, as a means 
to birth in that land. Again, it is said, “'A man with¬ 
out faith cannot stand, any more than a chariot without 
a cross-bar can travel/’ This is an extract from a secular 
work 1 exhorting to faith. There is another place which 

1 Viz., from the twraty-second cap. of the second book of the u Ana¬ 
lects.’- Dr. Legge translates the word “sin” by “truthfulness,” but our 
author is evidently discoursing on u Faith.” 
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says: “ If a man have faith^then all hi a words are agree¬ 
able witli right reason, and when this is the case he will 
gradually advance to perfection.” This what the Priest 
Chau says in exhorting to faith. ' r 

Again the Hoshang Tai-hing, when speaking about in¬ 
voking Buddha, says : " This mode of salvation cdm^rns it¬ 
self neither about conformity nor non-conformity (with any 
particular sy: tern ); it considers not male or female, rich or 
poor, mean or honourable—all it requires is Faith.” 

But a man may reply : “ What you have said about Faith 
may be true enough, but you have not yet declared what 
form of doctrine it is we ought to believe.” To this we 
say : "Believe what is said in the Scriptures—believe that 
if you fix your mijid upon Buddha, you shall certainly be 
born in Paradise (pure-land); believe that if you fix your 
mind upon Buddha, you shall certainly destroy the effects of 
sin; believe that if you fix your mind on Buddha, you shall 
certainly secure his protection ; believe if you thus fix 
your mind on Buddha that at the moment of your death he 
will himself come and lead you (to heaven) ; believe that it 
you thus fix your mind on Buddha, without any questions 
asked—you; shall be born in the pure abode, and certainly 
possess the thirty-three distinctive signs of eminence, never 
more to be"* subject to change, but to enjoy the most 
perfect bliss, beyond the reach of birth or death, an associate 
of the Bodhisatwas, never more to depart from the presence 
of Buddha, born by a transforming power on the flower-cup 
of the Lotus. Believe in Amitablia, and during the present 
time repeat the Law; believe that you may be born in. 
Paradise, for ever free from the three evil modes of birth in 
Hell. 

" Thus it is with one voice we are exhorted to fix. the mind 
upon Buddha.” 

The treatise continues in this strain to exhort its readers 
to faith in the efficacy of this particular form of religious 
life. It points out by quotations from the Sutras, and by 
very striking comparisons that no religious exercise can be 
of use except it be accompanied by a firm faith in its effi- 
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cacy; “ like a treo whose rqot is deeply bedded in the 
earthy the winds and storms vainly rage against it”, so us 
the man whose faith is deeply rooted in the heart; so again 
it says, quoting from the Vimalakirrti Sutra, “ the man in 
whose heart this faith is deeply implanted is like tho dia¬ 
mond, incapable of destruction”, &o. It then shows that 
there arc five ways in which this worship may be practised. 
1, Bodily reverence in the presence of Amitabha ; 2, by 
chanting his praises, i. c., by ever repeating the name of 
this Buddha ; 3, by intense aspiration, i. e . by ever praying 
when in the act of worship to be born in the Paradise of Suk- 
havati; 4, by constant meditation, as when walking, or 
standing, or sitting, or lying down to sleep, ever to be 
thinking and pondering on the perfections of Amitabha, 
and longing to be born in his Paradise ; 5, by the method 
known as “hwui-hiang,” which is explained as consisting 
in a “constant recollection of the ceremonies of worship, 
and the vast merit of Buddha, with a view to cultivate the 
aspiration after birth in Paradise and the accomplishment 
of supreme wisdom,” 

The treatise then proceeds to shew that there are four 
modes of preparation or discipline necessary for entering 
on this religious service: “1. To bind oneself down for 
a long time to this single consideration, viz., tho way to 
obtain birth in that Paradise. 2, By reverencing the 
particular locality, i.-t., by standing upright and facing 
the west, and with fixed mind to consider the subject of that 
Paradise. 3. By uninterrupted application, allowing no 
thought either good or bad to intrude into the mind for a 
moment. 4. By incessant invocation through a fixed period, 
whether it be for one whole day, or for seven days continu¬ 
ously, of this name of Amitabha Buddha.” There is also 
a quotation from the Amitabha Sutra introduced, to this 
effect : “ Sariputra ! if there be a virtuous man or a virtu¬ 
ous woman, who has heard the name of Amitabha men¬ 
tioned, and who with firm purpose retains the name, and 
recites it for one day or two days, or for seven days with 
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undivided heart, and without any confused thoughts, this 
| man when about to dio shall behold Amitablia with all his 
holy attendants (saints) appearing before him, and if at hi.* 
last moments his heart be not turned aside, from its..sted- 
fastness, he shall pass away to be born in that most blissful 
paradise of Sukhavati.” 

But then comes the question, “if the invocation of the 
name of this Buddha for one entire day be sufficient, why 
extend the period to two days or seven?” to which the 
answer is given: “ This question of one day or seven con¬ 
cerns the period of time just before death ; if the sickness 
be a sudden arid fatal ono, then the recitation of the name 
for one entire day will secure a birth, in Heaven (Paradise); 
if the illness be a lingering* one, then the name recited for 
seven days shall produce the same result.” 

From the whole subject, it seems that this mystical form- 
of faith, was developed from the idea of the possibility of 
an entirely subjective mode of salvation—in other words, 
that salvation was purely the result of a particular cojndjtion 
of thought, rather than the consequence of a>c6nhrmed 
alteration of life. 


2. THE WESTERN PARADISE. 


[Translated from the Chinese version of Ktmarafiva ,* as it is 
found in the Slbcm-miin-fMi-timg.'] 

“ Thus have I heard. On a certain occasion Bucldna was' 
residing at Sravastl, in the garden of Jeta, with the great 
Bhikshus, 1,250 in all, being great Rahats, possessed of per- 
feet knowledge, to wit, the venerable S&ripiitra, the great 
Maudgalyayana, the great KasVap^ the great Katyayana, 
the great Gochira,Revata, Smtavimsatikoti, Kan da, Amanda, 
Rahula, Gavampati, Pindola, Bharadvaja, Kaladitya, the 
great Kapphina, Vakula, Anirnddha, and so forth, all great 
disciples. And in addition to these were all the great Bod- 
hisatwris: to wit, Manjusri, king of the law, Ajita, Mai trey a, 
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and so forth, all great Bodhia|twas; and, moreover, there 
were present Sakra raja and others, with innumerable .Devas. 
At this time Buddha addressed the venerable Sariputra as 
follows :—“ In the western regions more than one hundred 
thousand myriads of systems of worlds beyond this, there 
is a Sakwala named Sukhavatl. Why is this region so 
named? Because all those born in it have no griefs or 
sorrows : they experience only unmixed joys ; therefore it is 
named the infinitely happy land. Again, Sariputra, this 
happy region is surrounded by seven rows of ornamental 
railings, seven rows of exquisite curtains, seven rows of 
waving trees—hence, again, it is called the infinitely happy 
region. Again, Sariputra, this happy land possesses seven 
gemmous lakes, in the midst of which flow waters possessed 
of the eight distinctive qualities (viz., limpidity and purity, 
refreshing coolness, sweetness, softness, fertilising qualities, 
calmness, power of preventing famine, productiveness). 
Spreading over the bottom of these lakes are golden 
sands, whilst the four sides have pleasant w r alks enriched 
with gold, silver, crystal, lapis-lazuli, beryl, ruby, and 
cornelian. In the middle of the lakes are lotus flowers, 
large as a chariot wheel, blue, yellow, red, and white, each 
reflecting brilliant hues of its own colour, and possessed of 
the most perfect and delightful fragrance. Thus, 0 Sari¬ 
putra, this blessed region, is perfected and thoroughly 
adorned. 

“ A gain, Sariputra, the land of that Buddha ever shares in 
heavenly delights (or music), the ground is resplendent gold, 
at morning and evening showers of the Divine Udambara 
flower descend upon all tlioso born there, at early dawn the 
most exquisite blossoms burst out at their side: thousand 
myriads of Buddhas instantly resort here for refreshment, and 
then return to their own regions, and for this reason, Sari¬ 
putra, that land is called most happy. 

<€ Again, Sariputra, that region is possessed of every species 
of pleasure delightful to the senses, birds of every hue, the 
white stork, the peacock, the macaw, garndas, birds of every 
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kind, all those-, at morning and evening, unite to sing the 
praises of the law, so that all born in that land, hearing these 
notes, are led to invoke Buddha, the Law and the Assembly. 
But', Sariputra, you must not suppose that these birds are born 
in this state in the way of retribution for sins in a superior 
condition, and why not ? Because, in that region there 
exists not either of the three evil ways of birth, (L<?,, as a 
beast, demon, or asura). Sariputra! that land being em- 
-phatically free from these evil ways of birth, is thereby 
moro fully possessed of the superior , ways of birth, and these 
different kinds of birds are all of them the different appari- 
tional forms of superior beings, whom Amitabha Buddha 
causes thus to chaunfc the various sounds of the Law. S&rir 
putra, in that, land of Buddha, whenever a gentle breeze 
moves softly, then the various precious waving trees, and 
the germnous curtain that surrounds the land, emit a gentle 
and mysterious sound, like a thousand different kinds of 
music, all at the same time; on hearing which, the dwellers 
in that land conceive, spontaneously, a heart full of adoration 
for Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly. 

" Sariputra, this land is thus perfectly adorned, and com¬ 
plete in pleasure. 

" But now, Sariputra, you would perhaps inquire why the 
Buddha of that region is called Amitabha. Sariputra ! it is 
because he is immeasurably bright and glorious, so that his 
splendour fills the land of the ten regions, and no obstacle 
can. oppose the diffusion of the rays of his glory, 3 for this 
reason he /is called Amitabha. Again, Sariputra, the years 
of the life) of that Buddha, as meu compute them, are end¬ 
less, and writhe ut bound, in asaukheyas of years—for this 
reason, also, he is called Amitabha. Eor ten kalpas of 
years, that Buddha has enjoyed his present condition, and 
has for his disciples an endless and incalculable number of 
Sr&vakas, all .of them Bah at s, innumerable, and not to be 
• expressed for multitude, and Bbdhisatwas equally vast in 
number. So it is, Sariputra, that land of Buddha is per- 
1 Burn., Jntrod p. 100. 
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feetecl. Again, S&riputra, in that land of perfect joy all 
who are born, are born as Avaivartyas (never to return), 1 
whilst among these there are numbers who make this their 
resting-place, before that one birth more (which shall end 
in their arriving at Buddhaship) ; infinite are those in num¬ 
ber, not to be expressed for multitude, simply innumerable. 

“ Sariputra ! all mortals who hear this account, ought to 
offer up this one vow—that they may be born in that coun¬ 
try—and why ? because, if once born there, they obtain the 
felicity of only one more appearance as superior sages (and 
then obtain the condition of .Buddha.) Sariputra, it is not 
possible to be born in that country possessing an inferior 
Karma; Sariputra! if there be a virtuous man or woman 
who hears this account of Amitabha Budclha, and who 
assiduously invokes his name for one day or two, up to 
seven, and during this time maintains a heart unaffected by ^ 
worldly thoughts, or confused ideas—that man or woman, 
when about to die, shall be blessed with a clear vision of 
Amit&feha and all his saints, and at the last moment, if his 
heart be not turned back, he shall depart, and forthwith be 
born in that most blessed land of Amit&bha Buddha. Sari- 
putra ! I perceive that such will bo the happy consequence 
(of so doing) and therefore I repeat these words ; whatever 
men they be who hear them, they 6ught at once to utter 
this vow,. that they may be born in that land. 

rr Sariputra ! thus it is I would recite in stanzas of com¬ 
mendation; the excellence of that' infinitely glorious land of 
Amitabha Buddha. 

[The S&tra then proceeds to speak of the various Bud¬ 
dhas towards each of the four points, and also in the zenith 
and nadir. This being a mere recital of names, is omitted 
here J • * 

<e Sariputra ! what say you as to the moaning of this ex¬ 
pression, the saving power which resides in the repetition 
of the names of all the Buddhas ? Sariputra ! if there be a 
virtuous man or woman who hears find receives this Sutra, 

1 Lai if a V istara y 267 . 
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find who hears the names of all the Buddhas, those vri tnous 
high or women, in consequence of tlio saving power which 
resides in the repetition of these names, shall all obtain the 
privilege of not passing through and revolving in the con¬ 
dition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, t. e., the unsurpass- 
ably just and enlightened heart, (This is the condition 
usually assigned to tho Bodliisatwa, before arriving at the 
state of Buddha.) Wherefore, Sariputra, ye all ought to 
receive and believe these nay words, and the words of all 
the Buddhas. 

<• Sariputra ! if there bo a man who has vowed, or now- 
vows, or shall vow and desire, to be born in that region, all 
these men shall bo privileged not to remain or revolvo in tho 
condition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, but to be born at 
onco in their various conditions in the land of that Buddha, 
whether in time past, now, or henceforth. Wherefore, 
Sariputra, whatever faithful man or woman there be, they 
ought all to put up this prayer, that they may be born in 
that land. Sariputra, as I have now thus recounted the 
praises of all these Buddhas, their indescribable excellences, 
so those Buddhas likewise recount my praises and infinite 
excellences, and speak thus:—‘ Sakya Muni Buddha is he 
that is able' to accomplish most difficult results (prompted 
by) his exceeding love—he it is who is ‘ able’ in the So-lio 
world (SahMokadhatu), the ovil world of five impurities 
(via., violence, perception, calamities, birth, death)—he it 
is who is ‘ able,’ in the midst of these, to arrive at the con ¬ 
dition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, and on account of 
all sentient creatures to repeat his Law, difficult to be em¬ 
braced by those for whom it is said.’ 

“ Sariputra ! know, then, that I, in the midst of this evil 
and calamitous world, preaching these difficult doctrines, 
have arrived at tho condition of Anuttara Samyak Sambodhi, 
and now, on account of all creatures, have declared this 
Law difficult to be believed, and this is that which is most 
difficult.-'-’ 

« Alluding to the word “ Siik” (able), from which Sakya’a name is 
derived. 
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d repeated this S&tra, Sariputra and all the 
Bikshus, and all the assembly, the Dev as, Asuras, and so 
on, having heard what Buddha said, joyfully received and 
believed it, and having’ prostrated themselves in adoration, 
departed. 

3. THE WORSHIP OF EWAN-YIN. 

As the Paradise of Amitabha is the desire of the great 
body of Buddhists in China and Japan, so Kwan Yin is 
worshipped as the “ Saviour of men/’ able to remove the 
obstacles which prevent them from attaining* that happy 
condition. This culfcits is a very singular one. Wo naturally 
inquire whence they derived their ideal of such a Being as 
Kwan-yin—a Being* who has declared his purpose, under the 
most solemn oath, tq_ruanifesfc himself to every creature in 
the—uniyerse, in order to deliver all men from the conse¬ 
quences of sin. 

If written in full, the Chinese title of this Bodhisatwa 
would be “Kwan-shm-yin,” a title translated by Sir J. 
Davis “ sho who hears the cries of men”; whilst MM. Klap¬ 
roth and Julien consider it as a mistaken version of the 
Sanscrit) original “Avalokiteshwara.” Without doubt the 
original appellation of the Bodhisatwa was AvalokitSshwara; 
but the theory that “ Sswara” was confounded with “ svara” 
by the pandits who translated the Sanscrit into Chinese is, 

I think, an improbable one. 

In the first place, it is very unlikely that the priests em¬ 
ployed to translate the original texts into Chinese could 
have committed so grave an error as to confound these two 
dissimilar words. 

In the second place, as evidence that they did not, we 
have a correct translation of the expression “ is vara” in 
the same sentence j 1 in the first instance it is rendered 
“Kwan-yin,” in the second “ tseu-tsai,” i. c the “self- 
existont” (isvara). 

But thirdly, in the “Kwan-yin” section of the SaddKama 
Pundarika we find a correct version of Maheswara, from the 
’ Introduction to the liturgy of Kwan-yin. 
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Sanscrit Malta iswara; it is very unlikely, therefore, that 
the translators should liavo in one case faithfully rendered 
the original into its Chinese equivalent, and in the other 
case have mistaken a similarly compounded word for 
a totally different expression. 

But we obtain further evidence on the question }>y turn¬ 
ing to the heading of the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
Lotus ojltlie Good Lau'. This heading, in the version of 
Buraouf, is “ le rc$cit parfaitement lieureux.” In the Chinese 
version it is simply (< The recital of Kwan-shai-yin B6dhi- 
satwa/’ The two phrases are sufficiently unlike. But Bur- 
nouf, in a note on this chapter (p. 428). informs us that he 
had confused “ samam-amnkka 5 ’ in his Sanscrit text with 
“ sarmantasuklxa ” The latter expression would signify 
just as much as u parfaitement heuroux,” whilst the former 
is simply a counterpart of tho Chinese “ Kwan-slmkyin,” 
u e,, “the universally manifested voice.” 1 It seems evident 
from this that the expression u Kwan-shai-yin” is but a ver¬ 
sion of the Sanscrit “ Sarmanfamukhal” 

Similar evidence may be gathered from tin/ following 


1 Buraouf, it is true, renders *- 4 garniantainukka” by “he whose face 
looks every way”; but it would seem that the translators of the phrase 
into Chinese preferred to render\ 4 VitokhttV by 44 voice,” Le. } 41 that which 
proceeds from the month,” having perhaps in their mind the arguments 
of the Mimansa respecting the eternal manifestation of “sound” or “the 
word” (r.abda). Vide Muir's Sans. Texts, .in, 62 ss. The use of “ nvukha” 
for “ voice 1 ’ is borne out by such passages as the following u Tripada 
chaiva g^yatrl vijiieyam brahmano muk ham/ “The gayatri of three 
lines is to be regarded as the mouth of Brahma.” Again, “ from his 
first mouth (prathamad mukliat) Brahma formed the yaydtraT “ Once 
the Vedas sprang from the four-faced (chaturraukhat) Creator; from 
his eastern and other mouths (purvadibhir imtkaih) the Vedas called 
Kik, Yajush, etc.” (Vide Muir’s Sansc. Texts, iii, p. h ss.) From 
these quotations we may gather that “mukha,” the mouth, may be 
fairly translated by “that which proceeds from the mouth,” or “the mani¬ 
fested voice.” [Viz., of Scripture. The whole question of the eternity 
of this 41 voice” or 44 word” is discussed in the work above quoted. Con¬ 
sult also the seventh and eighth caps, of Book vir, De civ it ale Dei, for 
u singular agreement of, the 44 Janus quadrifrons” (as denoting “ the 
world”) with “sarmanfamukha.”] 
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considerations. (1.) The term “Vach” (voice) is sometimes 
used as an equivalent of Kwan-yin, as e. gr., in the Liturgy 
of Kwan-yin with the thousand hands and eyes, fig. 13. 
(2.) The Archaeological Surveyor of India, in liis account 
of “Buddha Gaya/’ states that “ there are two ruined 
temples to the east of the Great Temple, one called Tara- 
Deva, the other Yagiswari-Devi. The latter contains a seated 
male figure (although the title Devi is applied to it; but 
this agrees with the confused account as to the sex of 
Kwan-yin in China), holding a Lotus in his left hand and 
a sword uplifted in his right, with a Buddhist Tope or solid 
tower on each side of him.” But Tara-Dev a a nd Kwan-yin 
are to this day conjoined in the Chinese Pantheon—the one, 
in fact, denoting the Divinity of Speech, the other (as it 
would seem) the material on which speech was written, 
Tala or T&lavriksha, the leaf of the Palmyra palm (the “ ola 
leaf” of Ceylon); and Kwan-yin (Padmapani) is still figured 
as bearing a Lotus in one hand (to signify his self-existence) 
and a sword in the other (to signify his vow to save the 
world) in the Chinese liturgical works. But (3.) if any 
further proof were necessary, we might refer to the state¬ 
ment- of Hodgson (Collected Essays, p. 68), “ that one of 
the intercommunicable titles of Padmapani (i. e., the Lotus- 
bearer or Kwan-yin) is Vaehishwura, i. e., the Yoice-Deity.” 

On the whole, it would seem that the worship of Kwan- 
yin was first introduced into the Buddhist devotion under 
the form of “AyaIofeit6shwara,”or the ^manifested Divinity,” 
at the time when the traditional Scriptures were reduced to 
writing. The discovery and first use of written language 
was an event, however insignificant it may seem to us, of 
the greatest importance to those concerned, and an occasion 
for the utmost reverence in the eyes of the people. And it 
was ^consecrated in Buddhist history by the introduction of 
a Divinity into the Canon, whose title was significant of the 
discovery. We are told that the traditional Scriptures were 
first reduced to writing in Ceylon about 450 years after the 
Nirvana of Buddha; the. account rims'thus:—“After the 
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Nirvana of Buddha, for the space of 450 years, the text and 
commentaries and all the works of the Tatbagata were pre¬ 


served and transmitted by wise priests, orally (mukha- 
pathena). But having’ seen the evils attendant upon this 
mode of transmission, 550 Bahats, of great authority, in 
the cave called Aloka, in the province of Malaya, in Lanka, 
under the guardianship of the chief of that province, caused 
the (sacred) books to be written” 1 * It was in consequence 
of this circumstance that Kvvan-yin (samanta-mukha) was j 
canonised as a Bodhisatwa, having supplanted the mukUa- 
pathena (spoken-words). 

If we might conjecture further, it would seem as if the 
Potaloka 3 of the Malayagiri range (the Male 00 montes of 
Pliny and Ptolemy), which is constantly represented as the 
favourite resort of Avalokiteshwara, were but a compound 
of Bodhi and Aloka, denoting the fact that it was in this 
\ eav 9 _of, Aloka that the great translation of the books was 
‘ accomplished. At least there are corroborative circum¬ 
stances to render it probable. (1.) There was a chapel 
called “ Bodhi” erected close to the Sanghararaa called 
“ Abliayagiri,” on the mount called Mahintala, near Anura- 
dhapura. 8 Now the Sanghararaa “Abhayagiri” was built 
by the monarch Welagambahn, who brought together the 
live hundred priests who reduced tho tenets of Buddhism to 
writing on this very spot; and forty li (i. e. t about eight miles) 
to the east of this Abhaya Vihara is the chapel called Bodhi: 
the two names, therefore, seem to be connected in the account, 
and the compound “ Potaloka” is probably the result of the 
connection. But (2.) one of the most frequent epithets of 
Kwan-yin or Avalokiteshwara. is “ Abhayamdada,” “ he who 
| remoyes^fear”; the relation of this epithet with the Abhaya 
Mountain, where all further altercation as to the letter of 



1 Spence Hardy, Legends , etc., p. 192. 

3 This word is rendered “ Potnraka” by Burnonf, and “ Potalaka 5 ' by 
Julien ; but it may be 'equally well restored from the Chinese ns 1 have 
done in the text. Vide Julien, MHhode , 1051. 

3 Vide Buddhist Pilgrims, pp. 151, 168. 
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Scripture was removed by its reduction to a written form 
(and therefore all occasion for fear removed), is certainly not 
improbable. And (3.) we may add that the island of Poo- 
to in China, which term is but another form of Pdtaldka, is 
inhabited by priests devoted to the worship of K wan -yin • 
and one principal mode of denoting* their devotion to this 
Bodhisatwa is by collecting from every quarter written or 
printed characters of whatevor description they may be, and 
reverently preserving them from destruction. 

We only add that in Nipal the Scriptures are frequently 
called u Buddha vaehana”; whilst “ the poorest individual 
who visits the valley from the north is seldom without his 
Pothi (book), and from every part of his dress dangle 
“charms/* made up in slight cases, the interior of which 
exhibits the neatest workmanship in print.” 1 

We may' gather, then, with some degree of probability, 
that up to the time of the translation of the “ Saddharrna 
pundarika” into Chinese (about a.d. 300), the name of 
Kwan-yin, as explanatory of the peculiar character of Ava- 
lokiteshwara, was unknown, and that it was then introduced 
as a translation of the Sanscrit “ sanmntamukha.” But we 
know, from the brief SiUra which stands at the beginning of 
Hiouen Thsang's version of the “Prajha p&ramitft,” that 
Avalokitesliwara was regarded with much reverence at 
the time when that work was composed, and we cannot 
place that date later than Nagardjuna, or about the time of 
Kanishka (40 a.d.); so that wc may reasonably suppose that 
the Chinese were not unacquainted with the name “ Avalo- 
kitSshwara” even before the translation of the Lotus of the 
Good Law into their language. 

Kwan-yin is regarded as the u son of AmitAbha,” which 
appears to mean that “ sound” or “ the word” is eternal. 
It is impossible to separate the conflicting theories of the 
Buddhists and the Brahmans, which, during the period we 
are now considering, appear to have become hopelessly 


Hodgson, Collected Essays, pp. 15, 17. 
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intermingled. The Brahmans doggedly maintained the eter 
nity of the Vedas, and to prove that eternity they insisted 
on the eternity of sound; the Buddhists, denying the 
authority of the Vedas, nevertheless equally insisted on the 
eternity of their “Amitabha,” from whom proceeded, or by 
whom was generated, the merciful Bddlmatwa K wan-yin, 
the “ Voice” or the “ Word,” that is everywhere diffused. 1 

There are a vast number of books or-small tracts printed 
in China relating to Kwan-yin. It is beyond the limits of 
the present work to allude to these. The most complete 
exposition of the worship of this divinity is found in the 
sixth book of the'Sur an gam a Sutra. From that account it 
would seem that tho Bodhisatwa Kwan-y in received his in¬ 
spiration from a former Buddha of the same name, and that 
the title he bears is significant of his “perfect intelligence” 
and “ perfect manifestation”; in other words, of the “ mani¬ 
festation of perfect intelligence.” The Shtra then proceeds 
to shew how this manifestation is effected, viz., by a 
mystical in-turning of the soul upon itself. All external 
influences being destroyed, so that there is no longer 
beginning or end, birth or death, thou the joy-thought is 
produced, and the “self” manifested. “In a moment the 
truth is arrived at, and the two excellences* of all Being 
realised, viz., the infinite power (lih) and the infinite.love of 
the Supreme.” The book then proceeds to shew under what 
forms Kwan-vin, by tho power he possesses, manifests himself 
objectively to those who invoke him. There are thirty-two 
distinct modes of manifestation named, in each of which his 
purpose is to bring deliverance to different classes of crea¬ 
tures, from the highest to the J,owest. Hence he is called tho 
“'Deliverer” or the “ Besener”; and he is said jk> have 
vowed with an oath to. save completely (kih p&) all that 
breathes. The exposition then proceeds to'shew how he 
“ gives deliverance from fear” (abhavanidada) in fourteen 
cases, which are successively mentioned; and lastly, it ex- 


1 It seems, to mo at least, evident that there was an infusion of Neo¬ 
platonism into Southern Buddhism at an early period. 
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plains tbe character of four superior excellences (endow¬ 
ments) possessed by Kwan-yin, bv virtue of which he is 
able to carry out his great object of saving the whole nni- 
veise. Afterwards the .Dharani are recited by which these 
wonderful results are attained. 

I rom this account it appears that in a mystical sense 
Ivy/an-yin is the ideal, of an in-dwelling Divine conscious- 
ness > vyhieh maybe evoked by processes of a purely mechanical 
nature. 


There is,, howeveiyanbthlr exposition of this cultus less' 
mystical, aiid therefore more intelligible, commonly met 
with in China and Japan. This is an extract from the 
Lotus of the Good Law (miau-fah-lieu-hwa), being, in fact, 
too twenty-fourth chapter of Burnouf’s translation, relating 
to ‘ ‘ aamatttatntikh$./' In the Chinese it is generally known 
a,- the “ l’ho-mun” or the “ Manifestation Section ,” and is 
very generally read by the masses of the people. I have 
before mo two copies, printed iu Yedo, of this section of 
the complete work;- and as a translation of it will throw 
light on the whole subject, and at the same time illustrate 
in some degree the version of Buruouf from tlio Sanscrit, I 
shall proceed to render it into English. 


4. KWAN-SHAI-Ym-CDir-SAH-rHO-MUK. 

“ At this time the Bodhisatwa Akchayamati immediately 
rose from his seat, and having bared liis shoulder, and bent 
his right knee, with closed4^nds he stood before Buddha, 
and spoke as follows : “ World-honoured one ! 1 Whence and 
for what reasons is the name of Kwan-shai-vin derived ? ” 
Budda replied to Akchayamati Bodhisatwa thus: “Illus¬ 
trious youth ! though there wore untold millions of creatures 
in the universe all suffering from miseries incident to their 
several conditions, they need only hear this name of Kwan- 
shai-yin Bodhisatwa, and with f one heart ’ invoke it, and 
Kwan-shai-yin immediately perceiving the sounds of the 
1 Rendered by Buruouf Bliagavat.” 
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voice so pronounced/ shall d eliver them all,. If those who 
thus hold to the repetition of this name of Kwan-shai-yin, 
To^f , /should happen to fall into a great tire, the fire should have 
no power to burn them; because of the eminent spiritual 
h jCjXJVFT* ■* *P ower °f till 8 Bodhisatwa. If again they should be washed 

' * . " away by a wild river torrent; invoking this name, they shall 

at; once he landed on a shallow spot. If again, an incalcul¬ 
ably large body of people were to embark on the wide ocean 
with the intention of seeking for gold or silver, or crystal 
(iew-le, glass), or opal (c'hay k'hen), or cornelian (ma-lo), 
or coral (san-koo), or amber (hoo-pih), or the true pearl and 
similar gems; and if, perchanco, there were to rise a black 
wind, which should drive their ship towards a country.in¬ 
habited by Rakshasis ; if, amidst all this number of persons 
there were only one to invoke the name of Kwan-shai-yin 
.Bodhisatwa, all these persons should obtain deliverance from 
this misery of the Rakshasis. For these reasons, therefore, 
is the name Kwan-shai-yin given. 

<c If, again, there were a man just on the point of being 
murdered, and if he were to invoke the name of Kwan-shai- 
yin, the weapon held by the person about to attack him, 
should suddenly break in two, and he should be delivered. 
And if, again, the entire chiliocosm were crowded full of 
Yakshas and Eakshasas desirous to come and vex man¬ 
kind, on hearing this name of Kwan-shai-yin invoked, 
all these wicked spirits should be unable even with their 
evil eyes to see the forms of men, much less to hurt 
them. 

u [f, again, for example, there were a man who was fast 
bound with fetters, or manacles of iron or wood, whether he 
were really guilty of crime or not, let him only invoke the 
name of Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa., and at once Ids fetters 
shall fall off, and he forthwith bo set free. 

t€ If Moain, the whole chiliocosm were full of robbers much 
to bo feared, and if there were a merchant prince in com¬ 
pany with a body of other merchants who carried very pre- 
1 This explanation is wanting in the French version. 
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cious jewels, and if whilst going along a narrow defile, there 
were to bo only ono man amongst them, who should recite 
these following words: “ Illustrious companions! fear not, 
nor be afraid. You need only with ‘ one heart' invoke the 
name of Ivwan-shai-^in Bodhisatwa, who is able to give all 
creatures f freedom from fear/ invoke but his name and you 
shall not be hurt by these dreadful robbers, but escape them 
all.” The merchant men hearing these words forthwith rais¬ 
ing their voices, and saying: “ Glory to Kwan-shai-yin Bddhi- 
satwa,” because they invoke that name shall find immediate 
deliverance. So groat, Akcbayamati, is the august spiritual 
power of Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa, Mahasatwa. 

“If there be any creature under the influence "of lustful , ^ i r ^; 

passion, by constant reverence and invocation (of Kwan-yin) j ^ /Va-./X- 
Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa will send and procure deliver- ^ ^ 
ance for such a being, and banish his lust; and so if any 
one be subject to the dominion of anger, Kwan-shai-yin in j, L 
answer to such an one's invocation and reverence will cause <■ 
the dominion of this passion to be destroyed, and so also 
in the case of those under the influence of delusion (or un¬ 
belief), Kwan-shai-yin will in answer to the same religious 
exercises, cause all such delusion to disappear. Thus, Ak- 
chayamati, Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa is able'to exercise his 
eminent spiritual power for fcho advantage of all creatures. 

They, therefore, ought to invoke his name with their whole 
heart, and constantly. 

“ If, again, there be a woman, who lias set lierseif to desire 
a man-child, and in furtherance of her desire resorts to wor¬ 
ship and sacrifice, Kwan-sliai-yin Bodhisatwa will cause her 
to become the mother of a well-endowed and highly-gifted 
child. Or if she desires a female child, she shall become 
the mother of one extremely beautiful, possessed of every 
' grace (sign), endowed with every gift, and beloved by all/ 

So it is, Akcbayamati, Kwan-shai-yin is possessed of every 
spiritual power. 

“ And so, if there were a man who retained in his memory, 

, the names oiTBodhisatwas equal in number to sixty-two lakhs 
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of sands of the Ganges, and rendered to them every outward 
worship, and presented to them food, drink arid clothes, 
sleeping materials and medicaments, the merits of such a 
man, would, doubtless, be very great. 

Extremely great! replied Akchaymati. 

Buddha answered, if, on the other hand, there should be a 
man who retains in his memory, the name of Kwan-shai-yin 
Bodhisatwa, arid i f only for one hour (or, for once) render wor¬ 
ship to him and sacrifice, the merit of the two classes or per¬ 
sons above named, shall not be different; so great,” etc. 

Akckayamati addressing Buddha, spoke thus : “ World 
honoured one ! Why is it Kwan-shai-yin continues to fre¬ 
quent this Sahalokadhatu, using every expedient to bring 
men (all flesh) to the due repetition of the law ? ” 

Buddha replied : Illustrous youth! If there be a land 
(kshefcra), whose inhabitants may be saved by the appearance 
of one in the form of Buddha, then Kwan-shai-yin for thwith 
assuming the outward appearance of a Buddha, goes to that 
land, and declares the law. If again there be a land where 
Salvation may be secured by the appearance of a Praty£ka» 
Buddha, Kwan-shai-yin assuming the body of a Praty^ka- 
Buddha, goes to that land and delivers the law, [and sc on, 
in the case of a similar possibility, as a Srawaka, a Brahma- 
rajah, Sakra-rajah, Ishwara-Deva, Maheshw'ara-deva, Maha- 
sena, 1 Vaisrainana, a liajah-desya, a nobleman (Arya 2 ), a 
householder (Grihapati), a Minister, a Brahman, a Bhiskshu, 
or Bhikskuni, a Upasaka, or Upasika. The wife of a 
nobleman, or a householder, or a minister, or a Brahman, 
as a young child, male or female, as a Dova, a Naga, a Yak- 
sha, a G-auclkarva, an Asura, a Kinnara, a Garuda, a Maho- 
raga, a man or that which is not a man (fei-yin is generally 
rendered a Kinnara)], in all these cases appearing in these 
several shapes, and declaring the law for the sake of the 
different classes of creatures named, not omitting the case 

1 The French gives “Sdna-pati.” 

2 Cliang-ehe. Julien renders “ Ckang-che” by u Grihapati” (in, p, 
455). 



“of those, who may be saved by the appearance of Vajrapani, 
in all these instances, Akchayamati, Kwan-shai-yin Bodhi- 
satwa, perfected with every merit, by assuming throughout 
every land these various forms, brings deliverance to crea¬ 
tures of every form. You ought, therefore, with undivided 
heart (yth-sin), to adorer and worship this Kwan-shai-yin 
Bodhisatwa, Mahasatwa, for it is he who in the midst of 
every fear-can.sing calamity is able to give security (fearless¬ 
ness), and therefore lie is called throughout this Saha- 
lokadhatu, (the god) who gives perfect fearlessness (Abha- 
yafidada). 

Then Akchayamati Bodhisatwa addressing Buddha said : 
World honoured one, let me now present an offering to this 
Bodhisatwa Kwan-shai-yin ; then loosening from his neck 
an entire pearl necklace, of the value of a hundred thousand 
golden pieces, ho presented it to the Bodhisatwa, and said ; 

irtuous one ! receive from me this precious necklace as a 
religious offering/’ 1 Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa, declined to 
receive it. Akcayamati, addressing Kwan-shai-yin Bodhis¬ 
atwa, said: Virtuous one! deign to receive this precious 
necklace, from a motive of pity to me, and to all! Then 
Buddha, addressing Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa, said: In pity 
to this Akchayamati Bodhisatwa, and the four classes of 
hearers, (Bhikshus, Bhikshunis, Upasakas, Upasikas), as 
well as to Devas, N&gas, Yakshas, Gandharvas, Asuras, 
Gankins, Kinnaras, Mah&r^as, and Pretas (jin-fei-jin), 
accept this necklace ! (ying’-fo). 2 3 Forthwith Kwan-shai-yin 
Bodhisatwa, in pity to the four classes, and the nine species 
of supernatural beings, accepted the necklace, and dividing 
it 1 ' into two parts, presented one part to Sakya-muni, and 
the other part to the Stupa of the Buddha Prabhutaratna. 

Thus it is, oh ! Akchayamati, the BSdhisatwa Kwan-shai- 

1 Fah-shi. The meaning of this phrase is explained, Maha-pari- 
Kirvana-Sutra, Kiouen xxxv, p. 17. Vide also supra, p. 3, n. 

2 Eatnavali. 

3 This differs from the version of Burnouf, as indeed many of the 
Gathas following do. 
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yin, possessing this supernatural power of Iswara, makes 
his appearance in the Sahalokadhatu. 

Then Akchayamati B&dhisatwa commenced the following 
gathas, by way of query (or for the purpose of question) :— 

1. World honoured one! endowed with most excellent 
marks. I now again demand why that son of Buddha, 
and through what means, has received the name of Kwan- 
shai-yin. 

2. The excellently.endowed Bhagavat, in gathas replied 
to Akchayamati. Listen then to the conduct of Kwan-yiu, 
as he illustriously manifests himself in every region of space. 

3. That mighty oath of his, deep as the sea• the endless 
Kalpas, inconceivable in number, through which he has 
followed as many thousand myriads of Buddhas, aspiring to 
the accomplishment of his pure and holy resolution. 

4. All this 1 now for your sake will briefly narrate: 
Hearing the name loading to the revelation of (his) body, 
the 1 Leant dwelling on the thought, not empty or vain, (but) 
able to destroy all tlie sorrows of existence. 

5. Suppose one were sent with evil purpose to cast 
another into the great fiery lake, the power of invoking the 
name of that Kwan.yin would bo sufficient to change com- 
pletely that lake of fire into a lake of water. 

0. (Suppose), again, a man were driven away into that 
forbidden sea, where Nagas dwell, and demons and every 
danger [i.e., the dangers arising from Nagas and demonsJ. 
The force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin would be 
sufficient to prevent those seething floods from doing harm. 

7. (Suppose), again, a mail were placed upon a towering 
crag high as Sumcni, from which he were about to he hurled 
down by another, the force of invoking the name of that 
Kwan-yin, should arrest his fall, and make him stand in 
space, fixed as the sun. 1 

8. If, again, a man were cast by some evil power, (or for 
his evil deeds), down upon the (knives o t the) Diamond 


1 So the Chinese renders it. The version of Burnouf is different. 
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mountain, by the power of the invocation of that Kwan-yin, 
they should not hurt one hair (of his head). 

9. If, again, a man should chance to be surrounded by 
robbers much to be feared, each holding his knife ready to 
murder him ; the force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin, 
would be sufficient to produce in these murderers a loving 
heart. 

10. If, again, a man suffering under the displeasure of 
his king at the execution ground were just about to be des¬ 
patched, the force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin would 
be sufficient to snap in two, at once, the sword of the exe¬ 
cutioner. 

11. If, again, a man were imprisoned, fettered hand and 
foot with iron greaves, and in the stocks, the force of the in¬ 
vocation of that Kvvan-yin would be enough to break his 
fetters at once, and to give him release. 

j 2. Those who by means of sorceries (words of sorcery), 
and poisonous herbs would destroy the person (ot their 
enemy), shall themselves receive the curse and harm of their 
magical rites, if he against whom they laid their plot invoke 
the power of that Kwan-yin. 

13. Again, were a man to encounter a wicked Kaksha, or 
a poisonous dragon, or any other kind of evil demon, the 
force of the invocation of that Kwan-yin, should avail to 
take from it any power (courage) to destroy. 

14. If a man were surrounded by evil beasts, possessed 
of teeth and claws much to be feared, by the force ol the invo¬ 
cation of that Kwan-yin, impetuously would they run away 
towards every quarter. 

15. (Were a man surrounded by) venomous snakes, (or 
lizards and snakes), and cobras and scorpions, breathing out 
their poisonous smoke and fiery flames, by the force of the 
invocation of that Kwan-yin, with sudden shrieks, they 
would themselves turn .round and go. 

16. If, in the midst of the thunder crash and lightning 
gleam, there should come floods of tempestuous rain, the man 
who has recourse to the power of the invocation ol that 
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Kwan-yin, shall at the corresponding moment secure a 
cessation of the storm. 

17. Though all creatures were afflicted and straitened by 
endless sorrows of bodily disease, the force of the excellent 
wisdom of Kwan-yin, would be sufficient to deliver them 
from all human afflictions. 

18. Thoroughly practised in the use of spiritual power 
(irrdhi), extensively versed in the use of the expedients ol 
perfect wisdom, the regions of space throughout the ten 
quarters, without any exception, behold the appearance of 
the body (of Kwan-yin.) 

19. So that all the evil inodes of existence in hell, as a 
demon or a beast; the sorrows of birth, old age, and dis¬ 
ease, little by little, in those regions, he makes to depart. 

20. True manifestation ! Pure manifestation 1 The widely 
spread manifestation of true wisdom ! Compassionate and. 
loving manifestation ! Ever will I pray to thee ! Ever look 
up to thee ! 

I 21 . Without spot! Pure and glorious ! Sun of wisdom 
| dispersing all darkness ! Able to destroy the power of wind 
and fire in the overthrow of the world. Illustrious Revelation! 
brightly shining in all the world. [And so on for five more 
slokas.] 

At this time Darahimdhara Bodhisatwa rising from his 
seat, standing before Buddha, said : World honoured one ! 
Whatever persons throughout the entire world listen to this 
Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa Section, (containing an account 
of) the deeds of Ishwara, the manifestation section ! making 
evident the power of his spiritual endowments, be assured 
the merit of such persons shall not be small ! 

Buddha having delivered this “ universal manifestation 
section,” 84,000 beings belonging to the congregation 
attained to the condition u Asatnasana Anufctara Sarnyak 


Sambhodi.” 


5. THE LITURGY OF KWAN-YIN. 


There is no Liturgical service, so far as is generally 
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known, contained in tho Buddhist Tripitaka. The Prafci- 
rafiksha relates simply to a convocation of priests (Bhiskns), 
for the purpose of mutual confession an d absolution. In fact, 
the absence of any proper object of Worship, beyond the en¬ 
shrined relics of Buddha, or the places consecrated by his pre¬ 
sence would prevent any early arrangement of a Liturgy 
properly so-called. The elaborate ceremonial of the Brahman 
Ritual, appears to have been rejected by tbe Buddhists, with 
the rejection of their creed. So that the only form of worship 
of which we know anything in the early days of Buddhism, 
is the three-fold ascription of reverence, accompanied by 
an offering of flowers, and (perhaps), incense, with profound 
prostration of body. 

But. when the existence of such a saviour as Kwan-shai- 
yin was accepted; then, it appears, the Buddhists began to 
arrange an office for his express worship. It. is impossible 
to say when this office or liturgy was compiled; as it is 
preserved in the Chinese canon it goes back only to the 
date of Yung-loh of the Ming dynasty, i.e., 1412 a.d. 

But it might have been known in Chinalbr'Tenturies, 
before it was thus incorporated in the Canon. 

The form of this office is a very curious one. It hears 
a singular likeness in its outline to the common type of the 
Eastern Christian Liturgies. That is to say, there is a“ Pro- 
anaphoral,” and an “Anaphoral” portion. There is a prayer 
of entrance (rf/v eicroSov). A prayer of incense (tov 0vfud- 
fj.aro<i). An ascription of praise to the three-fold object 
ol worship {rpicraylov). A prayer of oblation (rf/? irpoa- 
deo-etu?). The Lections. The Recitation of tho Dlrarani 
{pv(iTT)ptov) The “ Embolismus,” or prayer against tempta¬ 
tion, followed by a “ Confession ” and “Dismissal.” 

The early arrival of the Nestorian Christians in China 
would be quite sufficient to account for this general resem¬ 
blance, and particularly if we recollect that the same Empe¬ 
ror Tae-Tsung, who Was the great patron of Buddhism, 
was also the protector of tho now missionaries; who, in 
consequence, were able to build churches, and establish 
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themselves as a recognised body of religious worshippers in 
several parts of the empire. 

But whencesoever derived, this liturgy of Kwaa-yin is a 
singular phase of Buddhist worship. It is still used in the 
monasteries of the South of China, and I have myself on. 
more than one occasion been present at the function. Nor 
can I orhib to add that, in point of ritual, the Service has 
left a very lasting impression on my mind, and not an 
unfavourable one in respect touts devotional character. 

The following translation is only an abstract:— 

Imperial Preface to the Liturgical Services of the Great Com¬ 
passionate Kwan-yin . [Written by Yung Loh, of the 
Ming Dynasty , 1412 A.D.] 

It is reported that Kwan-Tseu-Tsai-Bodhisatwa, prompted 
by his great compassionate heart, has engaged himself by a 
great oath to enter into every one of the innumerable 
worlds, and bring deliverance to all creatures who inhabit 
them. 

For this purpose he has enunciated the Divine sentences 
which follow, which, if properly recited, will render all crea¬ 
tures exempt from the causes of sorrow, and so render 
them capable of attaining Supreme Reason. 

So we, the Ruler of the Empire, because of our pity for 
those who ignorantly immerse themselves wholly in the 
affairs of the world, and are not acquainted with the virtue 
of these sentences to obtain for them deliverance, do hereby 
bring before them a mode for attaining to the condition of 
Supreme Wisdom. 

We therefore earnestly exhort all men, whichever course 
the) 7- are pursuing, carefully to study the directions of this 
work, and faithfully to follow them. 

Yung Lon, 9th Year, 6th Month. 
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In preparing the altar of the great Merciful' One the 
rules are these :— 

The image of Sfikya TatMgafca Buddha must be reverently 
placed on an altar facing the south. 

_ A nnag0 of tbo Omnipotent and Omniscient KTwan-yiu' / 
iiodhisatwa should be reverently placed in the western 
quarter of the temple, facing east. 

At the dawn of day, belx^^y act of worship' be per- ' 
formed, the limits of the sanctuary (mandala) must be well 

defined. -Tne following is the mode_ 

Iirst, take a knife, and mark out on the ground the pre¬ 
scribed limits of the sacred place, at the same time repeat¬ 
ing the words. 

Then take pure water, and sprinkle it towards the four j 
quarters, repeating the words. 

Then take clean ashes, and scatter them on the ground 
repeating the words. ’ 

1-hen take a silken cord, consisting of threads of five 
colours, and bind it round the four sides of the sanctuary 
repeating the words. 

The sacred limits having been thus determined,’the next 
care must be to provide all necessary adjuncts of worship 
for the sanctuary, viz., flowing streamers, burning lamps, 
incense, flowers, offerings of food ; ail these must be care¬ 
fully provided. 

The incense, especially, must be prepared from sandal 
wood, not such as is commonly used, which may not be 
genuine, or, at least, not free from adulteration, but of tho 
purest kind. 

The western portion of the building should bo covered 
with mats, or, if the ground be damp, kneeling stools may 
be provided. 

The days appointed for worship and for reciting the 
sentences are the thi*ee seventh days of the month; the 

1 Kwan-yin with the thousand hands and thousand eyes. 
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“hours” are six, viz., thrice in the morning and thrice in 
the evening. There must on no account be any abatement 
of the prescribed hours. 

Before entering the sacred precincts, due attention must 
be given to personal cleanliness; the garments worn must 
be new ones and clean, or, if not new, at any rate tho best 
in the possession of tho worshippers. 

One hour '’'before"' ahd'lfffeF service there should be no 
mixed conversation. On meeting one another there should 
be merely the customary mode of respectful salutation. 

After the first service (i. e. 9 the service of the first 
canonical hour) the mind should be chiefly occupied in con¬ 
sidering and weighing the nature of the ten vows of obliga¬ 
tion entered on. The thoughts should be so occupied with¬ 
out intermission. Even whilst eating and drinking such 
thoughts should be persevered in, nor should the impressions 
received be allowed to be lost. 

But if at time of prayer there be no devotional thoughts, 
but only a confused way of going through external duties, 
and if after worship there be indifferent conversation, gossip¬ 
ing and babbling, hurrying to and fro, lounging about or 
sleeping, just as on ordinary days; if thereIbe such criminal 
acts of careless self-indulgence, what benefit or assistance 
can we look for from our religious exercises ? 

The rules and directions for tho service must also he 
properly studied and prepared ; so that in going through it 
there may be outward decorum observed as well as inward 
devotion, whilst each portion of it is properly rendered. 

Without such preparation, at the tirno of beginning the 
service, the mind and thoughts will bo confused and hurried, 
and so the whole course of it will be Unprofitable and nuga¬ 
tory. 

Finally, let all worshippers strive after a firm faith, and 
excite in themselves an earnest intention; and so having 
purified the three faculties of thought, speech, and action, 
and engaging in this worship in a spirit of entire devotion, 
they shall obtain their prayers. 

End of Preface. 
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THE ENTRANCE. 

[Direction.'] —The worshippers, on entering the main court of the 
Temple, shall reverently how the head. On leaving it let them say— 

[Invocation.] —Hail! Great Compassionate Kwan-yin Bod- 
liisatwa! 

[Direction^ — Slowly and reverently reciting this invocation, let them 
enter the sanctuary, and having invested the altar three times, and 
arranged themselves in an upright position, let them, after reflection, 
begin the following Hymn of Praise:— 

[Hymn .]— 4 

Hail diffusive Incense-Cloud I 1 
Bright mirror of the Divine excellences ! 

Far-spreading, boundless is the Heart of Wisdom 
(Divine essence). 

Wherever lights one single ray (of that wisdom) 

There is worship—there is praise— 

To honour him who reigns as King in the midst of all, 

[Invocation.] — All hail, Incense-clond-canopy, Bodhi- 
satwa! Mahasatwa. (To be repeated three times.) 

[Direction.] —The Hymn of Praise being finished, then chant the fol¬ 
lowing 

[Chant] —Profoundly Revetment* 

In close communion 3 we adore the Everlasting Buddha, 
and the Everlasting Law, and the Everlasting Assembly 
(Church). (One bow after each ascription.) [Then continue], 
“This whole assembly, prostrate in adoration, holding flowers 
and incense, presents this boumlenjacrifiee. 

[ Direction .]—Here the worshippers, holding flowers and incense in 
their hands, shall prostrate themselves and chant— 

[Chant.] —Oh! may this incense-cloud and the perfume 

1 In all Buddhist temples incense m continually burning before the 
various objects of worship. 

* The phrase u in close communion” is an adaptation from the original, 
which Is “ one heart.” This phrase u one heart” is explained in an 
appendix of the present work to signify that worshippers and the object 
of worship are both “ one” (spiritually). 
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of these flowers spread through the worlds of space (fat. of 
the ten regions), and reach to every land of all the Buddhas. 

[Direction .]—Then let the worshippers light the incense and scatter 
the flowers, and with profound reflection, say— 

I scatter these flowers and this incense 
In token of the mysterious character and the excellence 
of the Doctrine we (profess), 

(Symbols of) the harmony of Heaven and its holy joys (lit. 
precious perfume), 

Angels* food and their sacred vestments. 

How impossible is it to exhibit in. words the infinite poi- 
tions of the mysterious 1 universe ! 

Each single atom evolved from all the atoms. 

Each single atom evolved from the aggregate of all. 
Revolving thus unhindered they unite in one harmonious 
whole. 

And thus diffused through space they appear before the 
three precious^objeets of worship, 

And before the three precious objejctSL.0f.3vorship through¬ 
out the vast collective universe. 

Thus as I with my body offer this sacrifice. 

It is presented throughout each region of the universe, 
Unhindered, unopposed by any external object ; 

And so through endless ages yet to come, discharging 
these sacred duties. 

All sentient creatures united at length with the Divine 
essence, 

(Thus united) shall attain the Heart of Wisdom/ the 
State that admits of no Birth, the Wisdom of Buddlia him¬ 
self. [Having concluded these offerings, let ail remain 
solemnly reverent.] 

[ Direction .']—Having finished this chant, bow once. Let the wor¬ 
shippers now repeat the following invocations. 


1 Mian fall., i. e. y saddharma. 

4 l need .not say that in the translation of such passages as the above, 

J , 1 _;.. . 1 . 1 .... 


I can only nope to attain to some obscure idea of the meaning of the 
original. The Heart of Wisdom evidently implies Supreme Wisdom, or 
the .Divine essence. 
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[Chant ,]—One in Spirit respectfully we invoke thee. 

Hail ! our own Teacher Sakya Muni L oka {it. 

[Secret .']—My nature being one with that of Tatha^ttu, if only the 
obstacles be removed, he will come and receive our offerings. 

[The following invocations are similar to the above, following in 
order] ; viz., to— 

2. Amitabha Lokajit of the world Sukhav&ti. 

8. Silaprabha Raja Lokajit, of endless Kalpas past. 

4. A] 1 tin. past Buddhas numerous as tho sands of count¬ 
less rivers Ganges. 

[And so on down to Devas, Nftgas, and Spirits.] 

[Prayer.'] —Oh! would that our own Teacher, Sakya Muni, 
and our merciful Father Amitabha (and tho rest), would ^ ^ , 
descend to this sacred precinct and be present with us who j L 
now discharge' tFeTe^religious duties. 'Would that the great, j / c ‘ O 

perfect, illimitable compassionate Heart, influenced by these * 
invocations, would now attend and receive our offerings. 

May the Omnipotent and Omniscient Iiwan-yin, bearing the 
sword of her own strong vow, now come amongst us recit¬ 
ing these Divine sentences, and remove from us the three 
obstacles (viz., of impure thought, speech, and action). 

[And so on for other invocations.] 

[Direction .]—[All the above part of the Service, from the first invoca¬ 
tion to Sakya Muni down to the last words in the Text, must be repeated 
only on the first day; on other days, after the oblation of incense and 
flowers, proceed as follows]— 

[Chant .]—Hail !* Saddharma Prabha Tathagata of by¬ 
gone ages 0. 1 And thou ! our ever-present Kwan-shi-yin- 
Bodhisatwa, who hast perfected wondrous merit, and art 
possessed of great mercy, who, in virtue of thine infinite 
power and wisdom, art manifested throughout the universe 
for the defence and protection of all creatures, and who . 
leadest all to the attainment of bouudless wisdom, and 
teachest them the connection of Divine Sentences®. 1 Thou 



1 The mark © in the original probably denotes a change of tone in 
the recitation of the chant. The celebrant priest always holds a small 
bell in his hand with which he denotes a change of tone, etc. 
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who protectesfc us ever from the evil ways of birth, who 
grandest us to be horn in the presence of ‘Buddha, who dis¬ 
pell ost all troubles, evil diseases and ignorance, who. By thy 
power of spiritual perception; art able to appear always to 
answer prayer, causing that which is desired to be brought 
about, who removest all doubts, who art able to cause 
speedy acquirement of the three degrees 1 f of merit, and a 
rapid birth, in the land of Buddha (or in the position of 
Buddha); possessed of infinite spiritual power, beyond the 
capability of language to express, we therefore adore Thee 
and worship, with one heart and mind ! 

[Direction.']—' The worshippers should be filled with holy joy and 
pious reverence* their hearts without confusion ; they should render due 
homage; bowing three times'at the mention of Sakya Buddha, etc. 
Then proceed :— 

[Invocation.] —One in heart and mind, we worship Theo 
our .own Teacher Sakya Muni Lokajit! 

[Direct mn*]-~--R.epeat three times; bow three times; and with deep 
reflection say secretly, u The nature both of the object and subject in 
worship is empty (spiritual). Difficult is it to explain the blending of 
the one with the other. I regard this sacred altar as a Royal gem (a 
mirror?)—in the midst of it appears the shadow of Sakya Tat ha gat a; 
my body also appears in the presence of Sakya ; prostrate thus upon my 
face and hands I worship him, that hereafter, all the Buddhas and 
Bodhisatwas when invoked may duly appear.’'’ 

[Ghant .]—One in heart and mind we worship thee Amit- 
abha of the Western world Sukhavati, Lokajit. 

[Here follow ascriptions of worship to all the Buddhas and Bodlusatwas 
named in the former part of this service.] 

[Direction.] —After these acts of worship, all. the worshippers should 
bow once, then let the officiating priest proceed. 

LESSON. 

The Scripture saith: Whatever Bikshu or Bikshuni, Upa- 
saka or IJpasaki, layman or lay woman, desires to recite the 
sentences of this service, in order to excite in the midst of 
all sentient creatures the operation of the Compassionate 


1 Lit. “the three vehicles. 
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Merciful Heart, ought first to go through the following 
vows:— 


[Direction.] —Then all prostrate themselves and say,— 

A ll hail! Great Compassionate Kwan-shai-yin, 

Oh ! may I soon acquire perfect knowledge. 

All hail! Great Compassionate Kwan-shai-yin, 

Oh 1 may I soon attain the eyes of Divine Wisdom ! 

All hail! etc.. 

Oh ! may I quickly deliver all sentient creatures ! 

All hail! etc.. 

Oh ! may I soon acquire a glorious emancipation ! 

All hail! etc.. 

Oh ! may 1 soon cross over to the other side, in the boat 
Prajna! 

All hail! etc.. 

Oh ! may I soon pass over the sea of sorrow ! 

All hail! etc., 

Oh ! may I quickly obtain, holiness (lit. the fixed way of 
the moral precepts). 

All hail! etc.. 

Oh ! may I soon attain to Nirvana (the hill of Nirvana). 
All hail! etc.. 

Oh ! may I quickly return to unconditioned Being (wou 
wei). 

Chough I were cast upon the mountain of knives. 

They should not hurt me ! 

Though thrown into the midst of the lake of nre. 

It should not burn me ! 

Though hurled down to the lowest hell, 

It should not hold me ! 

Though hungry ghosts surrounded me, 

They should not touch me! 

Though exposed to the power of Asuras, 

Clieir malice should not reach me ! 

Chough transformed amongst the lowest forms of life, 

1 should attain to heavenly wisdom ! 
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[Invocation.’] —Hail! Ewan-yin Bodhisatwa. 

[Direction.']—lo be repeated ten times, quickly. Let the worshippers 
hero pray for deliverance from any particular calamity, such as fiie, 
drowning* etc. 


[Invocation.'] —-Hail ! Araitabha Buddha. 

[Direction.] —Ten times quickly repeated. Then let the officiating 
priest continue thus—• 

[Lesson.’] —Kwan-yin, addressing Buddha, said: World 
honoured one! Whilst the recitation of these divine sen¬ 
tences is ineffectual to deliver creatures from the three evil 
ways of birth, I vow never to arrive at the condition of 
Buddha I So long as those who recite these divine sentences 
are not born in the various lands of all the Buddhas, I vow 
never to arrive at that condition myself ! So long as those 
who recite these divine sentences are unable to attain every 
degree of spiritual perception, 1 vow never to arrive at the 
condition of Buddha ! So long as those who recite these 
divine sentences do not receive full answer to their prayers, 
I vow to remain as I am ! 

Then, in the midst of all the congregation—with closed 
palms, standing perfectly upright, exciting in all creatures 
the great compassionate heart, his eyebrows raised, a smile 
on his lips—Kwan-yin forthwith began to deliver these 
comprehensive, effectual, complete, great compassionate heart 
Dh&rani, mysterious and divine sentences. 

[ Direction.^ —Then let all the priests recite together— 

Namo ho lo tan na to lo ye ye, 

Namo ho li yo, Po km hi fci lo che lo yo, 

Bo ti sah to po ye, Mo ho ka lou ni ka ye, 

Om I 

Sah pa lah fah ye, etc. 

[These Dharants being corrupt forms of Sanskrit or Pali 
words—chiefly names of popular objects of worship, inter¬ 
spersed with intorjactional phrases, such as Om, svah, etc., 

*_f do not transcribe them further. The Sanskrit forms of 

the few,, written above appear to be Namo Ratnatmydya, 
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Namo Ary <4 valokite$ varay BMMsafcvaya, Mahasattviiya, Ma- 
hakarunikaya, Orn, etc., etc.] 

[Direction .]—The worshippers having recited the Dhkrani, must pros¬ 
trate themselv r es on their faces and hands three times; then stand up 
four times in succession; then walk round the altar in procession 
eleven times; then stand up again three times in succession. This being 
finished, all standing upright, let the officiating priest continue thus— 



Kwan-yin Bodhisatwa having delivered these sentences, 
the great earth trembled six times. The heavens rained 
precious flowers, which fell down in commingled profusion. 
All the Buddhas of the ten quarters rejoiced. The powerful 
demons and the heretics shook with fear, and their hair stood 
on end. The members of the congregation immediately 
entered upon the paths, some on the path Srotapanna, some 
on the path Sakradagami, some on the path AnagamiY some 
on the path of a Rabat; others again obtained that condition 
which is known as the first platform (one earth), others the 
second, others the third, and so on, up to the tenth (Dasab- 
humi), and numberless others attained to the heart of wisdom 
(£. complete knowledge or Bodhi.) 


[Direction .]—Bowing low, say thus— 

We, and all men from the very first, by reason of the 
grievous sins we have committed in thought, word, and deed, 
have lived in ignorance of all the Buddhas, and of any way 
of escape from the consequences of our conduct. We have 
followed only the course of this evil world, nor have we 
known aught of supreme wfsdom ; and even now, though 
enlightened as to our duty, yet, with others, we still commit 
heavy sins, which prevent us advancing in true know¬ 
ledge. Therefore, in the presence of Kwan-yin, and the 
Buddhas of the ten regions, we would humble ourselves and 
repent us of our sins. Oh ! that we may have strength to 
do so aright, and that they may cause all obstacles to be 
removed. [Here with a loud voice add] — 

For the sake of all sentient creatures, in whatever capacity 
they be, would that all obstacles may be removed, we confess 
our sins and repent! 
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[ Direction.] — A complete prostration. Then continue thus— 

We, and all men from the first, from too great love of 
outward things, and from inward affection to men, leading 
to sinful friendships, having no wish to benefit others, or to 
do good in the least degree, have only strengthened the 
power of the three sources of sin, and added sin to sin ; and 
even though our actual crimes have not been so great, yet a 
wicked heart has ruled us within : day and night, without 
interval or hesitation, have we continually contrived how to do 
wrong. There has heen no desire after knowledge, no fear 
of misery, no alarm, no heart-chiding, we have gone on 
heedless of all consequences. Now, therefore, believing 
from the bottom of the heart in the certain results of sin, 
filled with fear and shame, and great heart chiding, we 
would thus publicly repent us of our sins; we would cot off 
our connection with worldly objects, and aspire to the heart 
of knowledge; we would separate ourselves from evil and 
pursue good; we would diligently recount all our past offences 
and earnestly pursue the path of virtue, ever remembering 
the blessedness of heaven, and the power of all the Buddhas 
to deliver and rescue us and all men from evil. Hitherto 
we have only gone astray, but now we return. Oh ! would 
that the merciful KSvan-yin would receive our vows of 
amendment. 

[Direction.] —An entire prostration. Then add— 

With all our heart do we (mentioning each one his name) 
repent of our sins. We all here prostrate ourselves before tho 
sacred presence with all the countless beings of the infinite 
universe. [Here follow particular Confessions of sin.] .... 

So were wo helpless and lost till we found out Kwan-sbai-yin, 
the great teacher of the teu regions, who has manifested to 
all the source of true wisdom, ..... so have we repented 
and returned. Would that tho great compassionate Kwan- 
yin Bddhisatwa Mahasatwa, possessing 1000 hands and 
1000 eyes, would overcome and destroy all obstacles in our 
way;..... would that our original power of acquiring 
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knowledge might develope itself.so that quitting 

this body we might obtain perfect rest and repose. 

Amitabha Buddha! of the world Sukhavati, receive our 
offerings ! 

Great compassionate Kwan-yin, who art acquainted with 
all the sentences,, fit to deliver every sort of creature, may 
all emerge from the wheel of transmigration and be saved. 


[. Direction .]—Having finished these vows connected with* the con¬ 
fession and repentance of the worshippers, let adoration be once more 
paid to the three precious objects of worship. 

All hail ! Buddhas of the ten quarters ! 

All hail! Law of the ten quarters ! 

All hail! Assembly of the ten quarters ! 

Hail ! Sakya Muni Buddha 1 
Hail 1 Amitabha Buddha 1 
[And so on as before.] 

[Direction .]—Having walked round the altar in procession three 
times, once more returning before the image of Kwan-Yin, proceed 
with these three forms of devout worship. ( Kwai-i.) 

I pray for all men, that they may attain perfection of 
wisdom. 

I pray that all men may be deeply versed in the wisdom 
of the Sacred bpoks^ and acquire perfect knowledge. 

I pray that all men may agree in the great principles 
of truth, and maintain peace, and reverence the Church 
(Sangha.) 


[.Direction.']- -(One bow.) 

[Invocation .]—Namo ! Kwan-shai-yin Bodhisatwa. 


[DirectionJ ]—(Three times invest the altar, and then leave the sanc¬ 
tuary.) 


Kia King, 6th year, 7th month, 8th day. 

May the merit of this book redound to the benefit of all 
men, so that I and all mankind may soon arrive at the con¬ 
dition of Buddha, 
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TART Y. 

DECLINE AND FALL. 

(MYSTICAL PANTHE1SM.) 

The chief characteristic of this period is the adoption of 
Tfl.Tj 4.rii wnrship —that is, tho use of magic formulae (dhamnt) 
accompanied by certain manipulation of the fingers (mu dr a), 
as if to supplement the power of the words. 1 

Another distinguishing feature of the period in question 
is the general adoption of (1) practices and (2) theories be¬ 
longing to the Sects. The former is exemplified in the use 
of Yoga (abstraction), and generally, in the adoption of 
superstitious rites in the worship of the Sakti or female 
form of the Supreme object of worship. The second is 
shewn in the belief in an universal principle (Hari), that is 
unaffected by any circumstance of time or place. 2 3 

The presence of Sivite objects of worship in the Buddhist 
temple-caves in India has long ago attracted the notice of 
learned men and led to much controversy. 8 With respect 
to the prevalence of Yishnaiva theories in later Buddhism, 
it is almost the fact that the Vishnu Purana, and the Bhaga- 
vad-gita, are the best commentaries we have on the subject 
of the Buddhist speculations of this period. The general 
adoption of the word “Bhagavat” as. the title of Buddha, 
is further evidence of this agreement. 4 * * * 

1 AVe may conveniently coniine the period to the interval between 
Asofigha and Kumfirila Bhatta, the predecessor of Sankarrlcharya (400- 
800 a. ix Vide Colebrooke, Essays, pp. 190-2X8. 

2 So far does this confusion extend, that the Vedanta philosophy, the 
Nyaya of Gotama, and the Yoga of Patanjala, have all been traced to 
a Buddhist origin (Barterjea, Hindu Philosophy, pp. 318-191). 

3 Burnout, Tntrod *, 548, 549, ss. 

4 Compare particularly the account given of Sri-Bhagavati, “ the 

Voice of Vishnu,” with Kwap-yin ( Vish. Pur., 73. 74). Burnouf has 

detected the word u Bhagavat” in the rock inscription of Bkabra ; but 

my argument will be equally well served if the Vishnaivas borrowed the 

term from the Buddhists. 
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The Chinese definition of the development wo are con¬ 
sidering is this : " The fifth (form of development) of the 
Great vehicle (Mah&yana), is called the perfectly-complo.e 
(un). This development teaches that external relations or 
marks (siang) are identical with Nature (sing, Pfakriti or 
pradh&na, i.e,, the ‘origin of all'). 1 That the immaterial 
principle (li) and the ' work? (sse, ' things') are perfectly 
intermingled ‘ one harmonious whole')-.* Cause and 

effect are not different. The 'universal' (yih-tsai) is the 
same as the 'one'. The 'one' is the same as the 'uni¬ 
versal". In the ' little’ is found the'great'. In the 'great' 
is found the 'little'. ' Changes' are the result of cause and 
not. The forms of existence are infinite." 3 

From this it appears we may justly regard the period as 
one of "Mystical Pantheism". 

Apart from its metaphysical speculations (which are so 
fully considered in Wassilief's Exposition of Taranatha), 
there are two Sfttras commonly known in China, which may 
illustrate the period we ai^e considering. 


1. THE DHARANi OF TcHTODI. 4 

The fabulous Being invoked by the Chinese as Chun-ti, 

1 This theory seems to be, that the relative and absolute are u ono ” 
a Compare the saying of the Vedanta, “ All this is God.” 

3 Catechism of the Shavians, Glossary, p. 31. 

^ Often spoken of m “Our Lady” (neang-neang) or the Holy-Mother 
(shing-moo), or -‘the Mother of Buddha,” or “the Holy Mother of all 
the Buddas.” To illustrate the intermixture of Buddhist and Hindu 
superstitions, I quote some lines found in the house of Rajah Shunker 
at Jubbulpoor at the time of the great mutiny (Chambers, Revolt in 
Jtidia> p. 346) *.— 

“ Shut the mouth of slanderers bite and 
Eat up backbiters, trample down the sinners 
You Su train garka! 

Kill the British, exterminate them, 

Mat-Chundee! etc.” 

Where Mat-Chundee is another name for Devi or Durga, and doubtless 
the same as Mother-Tchundi (Tchundi matrika). [i have also now 
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has been identified with Marifcchi Deva (Eitel sub voc.) Ma- 
ritchi 'Deva was one of the M&nasa putras, or sons of Brah- 
ma^s mind . 1 It is possible that the “ sse-tien** or Thought- 
deya (Tchinta-dova ) 2 of the Chinese is but another form of 
this Being. According to some authorities, Tchundi is only 
another form of Durga 3 or Parvati . 4 He is generally wor¬ 
shipped in China as a form of K wan-Yin . 6 In this relation 
he is represented as a female “clothed in whited (pih-i), 
with a child in her lap. The Buddhists speak of the Sec¬ 
taries generally as “ clothed in white 5 *, in opposition to them¬ 
selves “clothed in yellow** (Kasaya). We may suppose, 
therefore, that this figure of Tchundi was borrowed from a 
foreign source. This, and other circumstances, have led to 
the opinion that there is a “ Christian 5 * element in this wor¬ 
ship. Greorgi, in fact, states roundly that Maritchi is a cor¬ 
ruption of the name of the “ Blessed Virgin Mary** (Eitel, 
ut supra ). 6 There will be evidence enough of similarity in 
other particulars, which tend rather to give colouring to 
Greorgi’s opinion. But the entire question of the intermix¬ 
ture of Buddhism with early Christian Teaching requires 
investigation* 

2. RECITATION OF THE DHAEANI OF TCHUNDI 7 

First of all (when seated), the right foot should bo placed 

before me a small brass figure of Durga, with her necklace of skulls, 
etc., which was taken from a Buddhist temple near Pekin.] 

1 Vish. Pur., 49, 55. 

2 Vick Julien, Methode , p. 66. The Abidharma is also called Bha 
gavat matrika. Vide Burnouf, Introd ., 317, n. 2. 

3 The epithet u Sasti,” or it may be “ Sati,” given below to Tchundi, 
shews that she is a form of Devi or Durga. 

4 Vish. Pur., p. 51, n. 4. 

5 I take it that, in general, during this last period, lv wan-yin repre¬ 
sents the “Female” principle in Nature. 

0 Ou reviewing the whole subject, it would appear deserving of 
thought how far the two tendencies in East and West to the same mode 
of worship (considered in the abstract) were independent of one another. 

7 The word “recitation” (nim) in this period is equivalent to the 
Sanscrit “ Sausmarana” as explained in the Vishnu Pur ana, 210, n. 13. 
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evenly on the thigh of the left leg—this is called the Yajra 
(diamond) mode of session. The hands placed openly one 
above the other, with the right hand uppermost, the two 
thumbs in contact—this is called the "Seal of Samadhi ” 

Here follow the Gathas of Nagardjuna Bodhisatwa (to 
be repeated once). 

"Ever reciting the accumulated merits of Tchundi; tho 
heart at peace ; no disasters shall ever befall such a man ; in 
heaven and. earth, enjoying happiness like that of Buddha; 
finding* this magic pearl; there is a certainty of salvation. 

Name I Sakti- Buddha-MatrikiUMaha-Tchundi-Bodhi- 
satwa-M&hasatwa (or it maybe "Hail! Mother of seven Kotis 
of Buddhas ! Maha Tchundi/’ etc .) 1 

Then, the heart and the body being perfectly composed, 
conceive the idea that there proceeds from the body and 
rests above the top of the head, a lambent flarno of fire like 
a bright gem or as the full moon . 2 

The Dharani of the Pure-World (twenty-one repetitions.) 

Om ! Lam ! 2 

Next let the thumb of the left hand press upon the first 
joint of the ring finger of the same hand, whilst the other 

1 I take the expression tsi-'kiu-ti to be equal to u Sakti.” It might 
be also rendered u seven kotis.” 

2 For an account of this “ lambent flame of sanctity” consult Bur- 
nouf, Introduction, pp. 559, 609. We cannot omit to draw attention 
to this subject, aa it shews that there was a certain development in the 
Southern schools similar to that we are now considering. (For further 
explanation of this symbo>of the Sula-mani, above the head of Buddha, 
consult Burnouf, Essai mr Ic Pali, p. 88 ; E. Burnouf, Same. Diet., 
sub voc. 9 ud&; Clough’s Pali Vo cab., p. 116-19, etc. I wish also to add, 
in reference to the origin of the word “Surahgama,” that it is plain, 
from the Chinese gloss upon it, that the expression is equivalent to the 
Swar-loka, or region from the Sun to Dhriiva, where Dhruva, in the 
sense of “ firm,” “ solid,” answers precisely to the Chinese phrase Kin-ku, 
explanatory of “ Sura.” Compare the Chinese tika on the first section 
of the Sutra with Vis/mu Pur ana, p. 212, n. 1). 

■ Bam, or perhaps, Hrora. vid. Dubois , p. 346. Also, South India 
Sketches , ii, 48. 
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the Diamond-fist-seal ; with the right hand, meanwhile, 
count the beads (i. e ., whilst reciting the above words). 

The Dharani of Manjusri Bodhisatwa for protecting 
the body. 

Om ! Svar (tsai-ling). (To be repeated twenty-one times). 

The great enlightened Dharani of K wan-Yin consisting of 

six words. 

Om ! mani padme, houm. 


The name of Buddha (to be repeated 108 times.) 

Namo ! Amitabha Buddha ! 

Next, with the ring-fingers of both hands, intertwined with 
the little fingers, and the two middle fingers of both hands 
placed together, top to top, above the others, whilst the 
thumbs of both hands press against the middle joint of the 
ring-fingers ; this, which is called the hand-seal of Tchundi, 
ought to he placed close on to the region of the heart. 

In this posture repeat the Gatha following. 

In humble prostration I adore thee, 0 Sasti (Durga) ! 
On my face I worship thee, Oh Sakti ! I invoke thee and 
recite thy praises. Oh Tchundi ! Oh ! that thou wouldest, 
in thy great Love, come to my help ! 

The Dharani of Tchundi (to be repeated 108 times). 

Namo ! satanam, samvak sambodhi kotmam Djeta ! Om ! 
Djala ! Djila ! Tchundi ! Svah ! 


The circle-dharani of one word. 

(To be repeated every time the Tchundi Dharani is recited.) 

Ora ! Bhftr (pou-lin). 

The recitation of the Dharani being finished, then place 
the open hand as a seal on the top of the head, and with the 
right hand behind the back make the diamond-seal, and re¬ 
peat the word (C houm^ (Amen) ; then perform five distinct 
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acts of sealing oneself, viz., on the forehead, on the left 
shoulder, the right shoulder, the breast, the throat. This 
done, remove the hand from off the head. 

Gathas of personal consecration (hwui-hiang.) 

I, now reciting the praises of Tckundi, will make a great 
and earnest vow for final enlightenment. Oh, may T attain 
to complete and certain wisdom ! Oh, may I, through the 
accomplishment of every merit, attain .to the perfection of 
Bliss, and so conduce to the final salvation of all men ! 
All the wicked deeds which formerly were done by me, 
proceeded from the original sins of covetousness, anger, de¬ 
lusion (tamas, rajas, raoha); from the evils of body, thought 
and speech. I now repent of them all ! Oh, would that at 
the end of life, every obstacle removed, I may plainly see 
face to face that Buddha Amitabha, and so at once be taken 
to the land of endless joys. 

[Persons much occupied in household matters, or a man 
steering a ship, or riding, etc., not being able to use both 
hands to make the Tchundi inudrfi, may with his left hand 
make the Yajra mudra, and count his beads with the right- 
hand.] 

3. NAGA-WORSHIP. 

Another characteristic of this period is the adoption of 
popular myths, as a means, probably, for enlisting popular 
sympathy. The principle of the development being that all 
systems were equally true, or that truth was to be found in 
all systems, .there was no difficulty felt in adopting any 
form of superstitious worship that would tend to enlist 
popular feeling on the side of the persecuted sect. 1 

1 It would seem as though this principle were carried out in every 
case save in adopting the left-handed worship of the Saktis. At any 
rate, General Cunningham has observed that over the ruins of many 
Vih&ras, iingamsjire erected, as if in token of the triumph of this cor¬ 
rupt worship, over the more scrupulous faith of the Buddhists ( Arch . 
Survey ^ pasdmj. 
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No superstition was more deeply bedded in ihe Hindu 
mind than reverence for N&gas or Dragons. It would be 
out of place to enter on any investigation of this subject. 
It has already been exhaustively handled. Hut whencesoever 
derived the fact remains the same—that this reverence was 
very generally prevalent among Buddhists. The flourishing 
convent of Nalanda owed its foundation to the supposed influ¬ 
ence of a Dragon in the neighbouring tank. And from every 
quarter evidence is provided to shew that Buddhism from 
the first had to contend as much against the under current 
\ of Naga reverence in the popular mind, as against the 
\ supercilious opposition of the philosophic Brahman in the 
upper current. At last, as it would seem, driven to an ex¬ 
tremity by the gathering cloud of persecution, the Budd¬ 
hists sought escape by closing with the popular creed, and 
endeavouring to enlist the ct people*’ against the ee priests/* 
but with no further success than such a respite as might be 
included within some one hundred years. 

There is a Sfttra well known in China, relating to this 
phase of Buddhist history. It has been referred to by Or. 
Fergusson/and is supposed by him to date from the twelfth or 
thirteenth century. But I doubt not, the S&tra itself belongs 
to an earlier period, although the curious figures of Nagas, and 
the plans given of the N&ga-mandala, or sacred precinct, with 
its various adjuncts, probably belong to the period mentioned. 

With some allusion to this work I design to close the sub¬ 
ject of the present investigation. 

4, Abstract of a Chinese Sutra , called The Great cloud-whed 
Rain-asking, Sutra ; or by the Ch inese “ Tai- Yun-lun- 
tsing-u-King .** 

This Sutra is said to be the translation of a Sanscrit work 
called “ Arya-maha-megha-mandala-varsha-vardharm nama 
Sutra.** 2 

‘ 1> 52, 63., Tree and Serpent Worship . 

2 Or, Vardha-varsha. 
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ft -vvas rendered into Chinese by .Nalanda Yasa, n Doctor 
of the three Pi takas (san-tsang fah-ssc). It has an Imperial 
preface written by Kien-Lung (1780 a.d.) 

From internal evidence I should be inclined to think tho 
original work to have beon one of the latest of the Maha- 
yanrx school. 1 It is alluded to by Wong-Puh, a.d. 684 {supra, 
p. 135) ; it must, therefore, have been known in China be¬ 
fore that date. Perhaps those who have accoss to Chinese 
.Buddhist works will find this Sfitra in the list of those 
brought from India by Hionen Thsang. 

Tho Imperial preface is to the following effect: — 
u Formerly, when Sakya delivered the Law, the eight 
classes of Heavenly Dragons flocked as a cloud to hear him 
preach. The spiritual power of these Dragons is very great; 
their merit is boundless; their influence extends upwards to 
the heaven of Brahma, and downwards it encircles and pro¬ 
tects the world. Their power of doing good to men is also 
immense. 

“Now, on tho delivery of this Great cloud-wheel rain- 
asking Sfttra, composed of two parts, it is traditionally stated 
that Buddha was residing within the Dragon Palace of Nan- 
dopananda, where he occupied the incalculably beautiful 
Muni chamber, in the middle of the Great cloud-wheel 
palace, standing in the centre of the precious tower (sur- 
inoimting* the Palace), where all the Dragons were assem¬ 
bled. Then arose a Naga Rajah called r Wou -hi on-chw ong- 

1 The study of this Sfitra would, I think, reward any one curious in 
the matter of “ Serpent-worship”. The statement that the Nfiga-rajahs 
were Supreme Rulers of the u chiliocosm” and the u infinite chiliocosms” 
•—but that they were nevertheless subservient to Buddha —is evidence 
that there had been a struggle between the serpent-worshipping races 
and the Buddhists; the final accommodation of which was the compro¬ 
mise named above The various sculptured scenes of the Amravati Tope, 
appear to me to refer to incidents which occurred during the struggle of 
Buddhism with N aga-worship in the South of India. Vide, as an ex¬ 
ample, the Legend of Samgha-rakohita. Burnouf, Introd., 313, ss. It 
would seem, too, a if the worship of Ganesa was but a form of Naga 
worship. 
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Lyun-wai-tai-lun-koi/ i. e.. The Dragon King glori¬ 
ously encircled with clouds (vast in extent as) the boundless 
chwang-yan ocean. This King arose, I say, to inquire of 
Buddha respecting some religious matters. Now, the Dragon 
Nan da (? N an cldpananda) 1 2 is the most powerful of all the 
Dragons who occupy this So-ho world [i.e, 3 the Great 
Chiliocosm or Sahalokadhatu ]; but the glorious circle- 
crested Dragon King, of whom we are now speaking, is the 
most worshipful of all the Dragons who dwell in the vast 
chiliocosm of systems of which the universe is composed; 
his spiritual power can never be measured .... So it was 
he arose and questioned Buddha first of all how to destroy 
the calamities to which the Dragons are themselves subject. 
And then how to excite a loving and grateful disposition 
in the hearts of living creatures, by affording them rain 
when it was required to ripen the five sorts of grain. 

“ Illustrious question indeed! for it is thus (by inquiry) 
mon attain the condition of Buddha himself! 

“ To these questions the world-honoured one answered 
with his customary skill f Exercising the quality of. “ Great 
Love” is the only method ! For the quality of such love is 
this, that it admits of no time or place where it may not be 
exercised. It is the possession of this quality which con¬ 
strains the Dragons 3 to collect the clouds and disperse the 
rain, and it is this which removes all opposing influences 
from amongst men ! . . . and besides this, by the repetition 
of sacred words (dharani) perfectly uttered, with the most 
exact precision, it is by these means that august spiritual 
influences are exercised, for the right government of the 
universe and the good of all creatures .... Thus the power 
of Love on the part of the Dragons, causes the exercise of 
the same quality on the part of Buddha both towards 
Dragons and men/ 

1 The original is Nan-to yau-pa; Spence Hardy (M. 13., 802) relates 
to as the story of Nandopananda and Mugalan. 

2 It appears from this that the function of the Dragon Rajah corres¬ 
ponded in this respect to that of the ve<t>*\iry*perits Zeus, just as the Scan¬ 

dinavian Thor or Donan -was the repniK^pavyos Zeds. 
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exactness both morning and evening performed my religious 
duties with a view to propitiate the Heavenly powers to 
grant rain for my people during the dry weather. It hap¬ 
pened that during several spring seasons there had been an 
interruption (fault) in the midst of the falling rain. Where¬ 
upon, all ray subjects had recourse to the usual sacrifices for 
the purpose of securing a greater rain-fall, but alas ! with¬ 
out effect. 

“ Then, after deliberation in the 'Mow-seuh* year of my 
reign (1778 a.d.), the President, Kin-Ivan, respectfully in¬ 
formed me that the priests of the Nim~fa Temple had made 
^ reasonable communication to him to the effect that they 
possessed a volume of the Pitakas called the ‘ Great Cloud- 
wheel rain-asking Sutra*, translated by a Doctor of the 
three Pitakas called Nalanda Yasa, and that if this Sutra 
were recited and prayer made for rain, doubtless its virtue 
would be made apparent. 

“ On this, I ordered the Secretary of the Sfttra Library 
to get this volume carved and printed in the square charac¬ 
ter, like tho Vadjrachhedika Siitra. In the preparation of it 
all the faults of the old Sutra were carefully corrected by an 
accurate comparison with the ( right use* (original?) ; and, 
moreover, prayer and worship were ordered to be made, with 
a view that the old forms which, had been so beneficial during 
former ages, might still be blessed for the desired end. 

“47th year of Kien Lung, 4th month, 1783 a.d.** 
Abstract of the Sutra. 

<c Thus have I heard : once on a time Buddha was dwell¬ 
ing in the Palace of Nandopananda, the Naga Rajah; ho 
was located in the chamber of the beautiful Mani Hem (or, 
in the MaMtejas Mani Hall), in the midst of the precious 
Tower that surmounted the Great Cloud circle pavilion, with 
the Great Bikshus and all the Bodhisatwas gathered round 
him in a circle. And there were also present an endless 
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number of the great N&ga Rajahs, to wit—Mnrla Naga 
Rajah, Upananda Naga Rajah, Sagara Naga Rajah, Anava- 
tapta Nftga Rajah, Manasvin Naga Rajah, Yarouna Naga 
Rajah, Takchaka Ni\ga Rajah, Ditarakcha Naga Rajah, 
Vasuki Naga R4jah, Moutchilinda Naga Rajah, Elapatra 
(Elapana) N&ga Rftjah, Pindara Naga RAjah, Tejnsvin Naga 
Rajah, and 171 others. 

" Such were the chief Nagas assembled on this occasion. 
But there were also an infinite number 1 of Lesser Saga 
Rajahs, who came together and joined that assembly, t hen 
the whole of these Dragon Kings rising from their seats, 
each one arranged his dress in the orthodox way, and then 
with the right knee bent to the ground and their hands 
clasped in supplication, with their faces towards Bud¬ 
dha/ they offered to him every kind of Flower and in¬ 
cense, innumerable as to quantity, most excellent as to 
quality: this done, they presented also every kind of 
precious vestment, banners and canopies, with every de¬ 
scription of jewelled diadem, and pearl necklace, gem- 
embroidered silk and jewelled net-like waistband, and 
scattering above him jets of delicious perfumes, they per¬ 
formed every kind of joyous dance, and with their hands 
beating in unison they 3 sang his praises—till, possessed of 
one invincible purpose to honour him in the highest- degree, 

1 Eighty-four ninnahutas; 1 ninnaiiuta = 100000 nalmtas. The ex¬ 

pression in the text is literally 84 lacs of nahutas, and a nahuta is 
10,000,000,000,000,000,000,000; therefore the number represented would 
be 84 x 100,000 10,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. Vide Burnouf, In- 

trod ., p. 854. 

2 The phrase “ yih-rnin'‘ literally means u one face,” hut it also 
signifies “one while,” “one time”; but the meaning of this phrase 
(which is of very frequent occurrence) is best illustrated by the practice 
alluded to by Prof. Banerjea, Hindu Philosophy , p. 427. u The prince 
entered the room, prostrated himself before his father, and then remained 
standing for several minutes P 

3 Observe that the word here used for “ singing praises” corresponds 
to the Sanscrit “ark,” from which the Rig or Rich Veda takes its name. 
With regard to the expression u beating their hands in unison, ’ com¬ 
pare fig. 1, plate Ixxiii, Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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they whirled round him in a circle 1 a hundred thousand 
times, and then suddenly halting they stood perfectly still, 
fixed in their attitude, with their faces bent in one direction. 
At this time, all the Dragons standing thus, prayed a com¬ 
mon prayer, and said : f Oh, would that all the countless, 
boundless, inconceivably vast and various forms of sea- 
clouds (Dragons ?), passing from the innumerable worlds and 
filling space, would assemble here and bring their gifts and 
offerings thus to the countless Buddhas belonging to these 
various systems of worlds.’ 

“ Then came the different 2 sea-cloud forms, bringing with 
them their offerings wherewith to honour all the Buddhas, 
to wit, countless gems (mani), precious lion-thrones, jewelled 
trees, standards, canopies, net-work coverings, precious 
wheels, etc. 

“At this time, the eighty-four ninnahutas of Dragon Kings 
having completed their prayer, they encompassed Buddha 
three times, and having performed an act of worship, they 
again stood erect. 

“ Then Buddha addressed all the Dragon Kings, $nd said: 

' Each one of you resume his seat/ 3 

“ Then each one of the Dragon-Kings, having heard the 
words which Buddha spoke, returned, and in exact order 
sat down, 

“ Then in the midst of the assembly there was one Dragon 
King whose name was 'Wou-hien-chwong-yan-hai-war.'-wai- 
tih-lun-koi’, the most mighty of all the Dragons in the vast 
chiliocosm of universes, who, by his mighty power of prayer 

1 Compare plate Ixxiii, tig, 2, Tree and Serpent Worship. 

* I am quite unable to translate literally the exaggerated numeration 
employed in this passage, l am also in doubt as to the expression “ sea- 
clouds.” Sagara, rhicli means “the sea” in Sanscrit, also is the name 
of the Great Dragon of the Sea; whether “sea-clouds” may*mean the 
attendants of Sagara or not I cannot tell. We may recollect, however, 
that the expression “ Dalai,” e. gr., Dalai Lama, is also equivalent to 
“sea” or “ocean”; possibly the expression may mean “infinite,” both 
as to number and perfection, 

3 “On the Rajah giving the order, he tool' a seat.” Banerjea, ut supra. 
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(or by the strength of his vow), had obtained the privilege 
of avoiding the evil of different births, and had received his 
present Dragon Form. Desiring to pay his worship to Tat- 
hiigata, and to hear the true law, lie had come to Jam bud wi pa 
and assumed his present shape. 

“ Then, rising from his seat, he arranged his garments in 
the orthodox way, and bending on his knee with closed 
palms, he looked towards Buddha, and said: ‘ World-honoured 
one! 1 have a doubt, and 1 would be satisfied by the wisdom 
of the all-wise Tath&gata, if I might presume to state my 
difficulty.’ 

“ Having said this, silently ho kept his position. 

“ Then the world-honoured one addressed this mighty 
Dragon-King, and said: f Great Dragon-King, whatever 
doubts you have, state them freely and interrogate me on 
the subject; and I for your sake will distinguish and divide 
my speech, that you may have satisfaction and peace.’ 

“Having thus spoken, then the mighty Dragon-King 
above named, immediately asked Buddlia as follows : If i t 
be so, world-honoured one (Bhagavat), then tell mo how it 
is possible for all tbe Dragon-Kings to escape the calamities 1 
that oppress them, and obtaining rest and release to expe¬ 
rience a sense of joy such as may issue in their giving to 
Jambudwlpa such gentle rainfalls, as will nourish trees and 
herbs and grain, to the infinite delight and advantage of 
all men dwelling therein V 

^ At this time, the world-honoured one having heard tins 
query, addressed the Dragon-King, named above, and said: 
< \y e pi sa i(i! well said! it is with a view to the benefit of those 
sentient creatures that inhabit Jambudwlpa, that your ques¬ 
tion is framed. Listen, then, and discriminate rightly what I 
now reply. I possess a law, which, if you are able perfectly 
to accomplish, then all your sorrows must terminate, and 
you possess unalloyed happiness. And what is this law ? it 
is called f the practice of great Love’. If all you Dragon- 


For these calamities, vide Fo-koue-kL p. 1G3. 
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Kings perform this law perfectly, then fire shall not bum 
you, nor water drown you, nor poison hurt you, nor knives 
cut you, etc.; but you shall possess perfect peace.’ 

“ Again, there are certain Dharani which are called ‘ be¬ 
stowing rest and joy to all creatures’, by means of which 
yon yourselves may find rest, and by the repetition of which 
fertile-giving showers may be made to fall for the growth 
and nourishment of trees, herbs, and grain. 

“ Tli en the Great Dragon-King above named, respectfully 
requested Buddha to repeat these joy-g'iving dharani. 

On this Buddha immediately complied, and recited them 
as follows: 

fr ' Tan-tehi-ta (Djeta ?), 

To-lo-ni (Dharani). 

To-lo-ni (Dharani), 

Yeoa-to-lo-ni (Udharani), 

^an-po -lo-ti-sse-che (Sampratishta), 

Pi-che-ye (Vachya). 5 ” 

[And so on; these Dharani are transliterations from 
Sanscrit.] 

[Next follows a long recitation of the names of all the 
Tathagatas, Then a description of the Dragon Temple, the 
pictures of the four sorts of Dragons {i.e., with three, live, 
seven, and nine heads, respectively), and the arrangement 
of tne dowers, fruits, lamps, and cakesJ Finally, the 
Dragons perform another ovation to Buddha, and depart.] 

JAmongst the names of the Naga Rajahs given in this 
Sutra is that of Kumbira (alligator or crocodile). This 
is extensively worshipped in Japan at the present 
time as “ Odi^irah,^ a Sea-God. It seems also to be re~ 
presented in plate 1 , Tree and Serpent Worship .] 


1 Closely resembling the arrangement of the Jewish Tabernacle. 
Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 55. 
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P. 5. In reference to the name of the Topes at Varousha, it 
seems probable that Sang-teh represents the Sanscrit Santa, 
which is the equivalent of the Chinese “ tsie-mie,” the common 
term for Nirvana (Jul., Methods, p. 20.) General Cunningham 
has suggested the same word for the origin of Sanchi (Bkilm 
Topes, 182). So that we may suppose these “ Topes” to be 
monumental records of the Nirvana of certain eminent saints, 
whose relics they contain. 

P. 11. The Sura mani or Sun-gem is evidently the same as 
the Tchoula-mani of the Singhalese (vide Burnouf, Essai sur le 
Tali, p. 88). Clough (Tali Vocabulary , p. 116, 19) gives 
“ Sulam” as equal to a “ trident.” The origin of this ornament 
was probably from a “ three-forked” flame, denoting the region 
of the “Sun” or the “empyrsean” above the Sun. For a curious 
illustration of its use, vide the Pali inscription given by Burnouf, 
Lotus, p. 438, where the initial ornament is plainly the Sun with a 
trisul or three-forked flame above it, and the object of its use 
would seem to be as an invocation of the “ highest.” Hence it 
crowns the gates at Sanchi, and is always used as a sacred 
symbol. For other references to its use, vide Lotus, 559, 609, 684. 

P. 12. For the interchange of “Dharina” and “Prakriti,” vide 
Hodgson’s Essays (Collected), p. 58. 

P. 16. For the use of the word “ Patience” in a Buddhist 
sense, as applied to the “ world of meu,” vide , Wassilief, Bond - 
dhisme, § 140. 

P. 16. With reference to the energy that holds the world so 
that it cannot be moved, compare Vishnu Pur ana.. (Wilson), pp. 
215 and 650. 

P. 23. With reference to the use of the word “Hri,” compare 
Lolita Vistara, p. 40, and Vishnu Parana, 210, n. 

P. 26. With reference to the healing words “ The identity of 
things is the identity of differences,” etc., compare the singular 




agreement found in the definition of the “Absolute” by a modern 
writer. “ The absolute is the non-difference of differends, the 
identity of being and the not-being.” (Origin and Develop, 
of Christian Belief yob i, 289.) 

P. 41. The subtle principle spoken of as tbe “ ashta-vijnyana” 
is the “inoi-spirituel” spoken of by Rerausat ( Fo-koue-hi ,, p. 155) 
as residing in the eighth viscera; and hence called u the know¬ 
ledge of the eighth viscera.” This belief, however, is described 
as that of the heretic Kapila. We have here another instance of 
the way in which later Buddhism became commingled with the 
teaching of the Sects. 

P. 66. Jeramara should doubtless be rendered Yama Rajah; 
but tbe Chinese repeats the word for a King” (wang), which 
makes it necessary to form a compound of tbe symbols. 

P. 66. For Pi-sha, Mr. Eitel (Tlandboolc) gives Vaisali. 

P. 154. For the idea of “one Nature,” consult Visk. Pier 651. 

P. 181. Kasyapa, in his ai^gument respecting the interval 
between giving* up the body and assuming* another, refers per* 
baps to the “period of dissolution.” Banerjea, Hindu Philos ,, 
210 . 

P. 187.. For an explanation of Samata and Vipasana, vide 
Wassilief, pp. 14*1 and 320, n. 

P.291. “Blue-iotus-shaped eyes of Tathagata.” Compare the 
epithet, of Yishnu, “ Pun darikaksba.” Vishnu Pur ana, p. 2, n. 2. 

P. 384. In what I have stated respecting the meaning of 
“Sarmanta mukha,” I do not doubt that this, in the first in¬ 
stance, was the original of the Chinese “ pou-men”; but what 
I suggest is, that this title was otherwise translated the “universal 
voice,”’and so rendered by the Chine.se “ Kwan-shai-yin. 5 
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AbhAsvara Heaven, 82,109,112 
Abhayagiri, 386, 387 
Abhayamdada, a name of Kwan-yin, 
386 

AMidhftrma, 35, 36, .106 
Abhidharma-prakarana-se sana Shu¬ 
ster, 118 

Absolute Being, 276 
Agama SiHra, 104 
Airavana, tbe elephant of SAkra, 54 
Alaya vijnyAna, bidder, knowledge, 
125 

Akanishta Heaven, 47, 82 
Akohayamati, an interlocutor with 
Buddha, 389 
Ambftla, a tree king, 37 
Ananda, first of the SrotA-p&nnas, 
289, n. 

AmitAbha Sfttra, 117, 371, 387 
Anagamin, a condition of sanctity, 
191 

A mi vatapta-N Aga-r Aj ah, 48 
Anger, a hindrance, 260 
Anitya Buies, 214 
Aparavitchi, 69 

Apsarasas, heavenly nymphs, 79 
Arupa-ldka, 104 
Arya deva, 140, 371 
Asvakarna, a circular range of rocks, 
45 

Asamkheya, a vast number, 122 
Aaafigha, brother of Yasubandu, 
and founder of the later mystical 
school, 140 
Asoka, 139 

Asita, a Eishi, 181, 337 
AsVajit, 135 

Asuras, country of, 50, 266 
Asuraa, kings of, 50, 51 
Asuras, v>ar with Devas, 52 
Atapa, name of a Heaven, 82 
Atman (the universal essence), 124 
Avatamsaka Sutra (BuddhAvatam- 
saka-nama maha-vaipolya rnahA- 
yana Sutra), 4, 30, 46, 109, 116 
Avuta (Arbuda), name of a Hell, 63 


Avadanas, allegories or parables, 
165, 166, etc. 

Avalokitetehwara, 282, 385 
Avitchi, the lowest Hell, 44, 57, 59 

Bala Deva, 51 

Barlaam and Joasaph, allusion to, 5 
Basita, a Brahmachari disputant 
with Gotama, 173 
Beauty of Buddha’s person, 290 
.Bhadra Kalpa, character of, 16 
Bhavdgra, the summit of the uni¬ 
verse, 16 

Bhikshu, a mendicant priest, 208, 
209 

BhAvaviveka and the Asura cavern, 
140 

Bimbasara Bajak, 258 
Black-pebble Hell, 60 
Bodhi mandala, 133, n. 

BOdhisafcwas, names of, 287, 378 
BOdhisatvapitakam, name of a Sutra. 
101 

Brakma-kayika Heaven, 82 
Brahma purohita Heaven, 94 
Buddhism, in what sense an athe¬ 
istic system, 152 

Buddha-vachana, name for Scrip¬ 
tures in Nlpal, 387 
Bubbling-filth hell, 60 


Cbakrav&rti EAjah, 22, n., 128 
Chakra Mountains, the external 
girdle of rocks enclosing the 
world, 45 

Chntur-mahA-rajahs, 53 
Chiliocosin, the Great, 10.1 
Oki-kai, name of a Chinese priest, 
151 

Chi-kai’s school, 245 
Chi-kwan, name of a treatise by 
Chi-kai, 250 
Qhakra, a Kishi, 337 
Chaudalas, Pariahs, 339 
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Chunda, gift of, 137 
Comparative lustre of Devas, 87 
• 

Dante, allusions to, 6, 60, n. 
Dharma, used for Prakriti, 12 (Hodg- 
sonfa Essay s, 58), 130 
Djnana PraSth&na Shaster, 16,79,83 
Dharma rajah, 18 
DirghAgama Sfttra, 36, 37, 80 
Death, signs at the time of, 41 
Dhyflna Heavens, 91, 105 
■ Deer Park at Sarnath, 134 
Different works traditionally re¬ 
ferred to Buddha, 136 
Dhammapada, a celebrated Shfcra, 
188 

Dhftta Rules, 256, n. 

Dhy&na, condition, 267, n. 

Dharma kaya, spiritual body, said 
to be the same as Adi Buddha 
(Csoma Korosi), 281 
Dharani, magic formula), 389 
Dritarashtra-Deva-rdjah, 72 


Earthquakes, causes of, 47 
Ekasringa, name of a Rishi, 260 
Ekottarik&gama Sutra, 110 


Pacing the east, 6 
Pa-kai, force of this expression 
(darmadhatu), 12, 13 
Paith, 32, 375 

Po-in-kwong (name of a jewel), 46 
Prontier Hells, 65 
Pood of the Devas, 8S 
Forty-two vsections, Sutra of, 188 
Fragrant Ocean, 121 


Gandharvas, 72, 259 

Garudas or golden-winged birds, 50 

Gathas, 156, 158, 241, 243, 262, 263 


Hell, names of, 56, 63 
Himavat, 21 
Hi-shai Sutra, 35 
Hu speech (Ouigour), 18 


Jambudwipa, 17, 21, 35 
Iasadura range of mountains, 45 
JemmarAjak (Yama), 03, 65 
Lmibuka, name of a wind-circle, 101 
Jetavana, the Academus of the 
Buddhists, 201 


| Jin-ch’au, name of Chinese author, 
10, 13 


Kalpa, a period of time, 105 
Kalpas, various sorts, 105 
Kalabingka, name of a bird, and a 
sort of jar, 332 

Kala-Sutra, the name of a Hell, 
58, 01 

Kamavakya, a Pali work, 253, n. 
Kama 16ka, 88 

Kanishka, a patron of Buddhism, 

387 

Kaou-tsung, third emperor of the 
Tang dynasty, 2 
Kapil a, a Riski, 337 
Kapila, name of a place, 127 
Karavika, a ci rcnlar range of rock s, 45 
lv&undinya, name of a disciple, 157 
| Kosha Shaster, 22 
Kuvudwipa, the northern continent, 
23 

Kumarajiva, a celebrated translator, 
278 

Xumbh&ndas, a sort of ogre, 72 
Kusika, a name of Sakra, 79 
Kwan-yin, same as Avalokiteshwara, 
121, 383, 391 

Kwan-yin, the Rescuer or Saviour, 

388 

Kwan-Lun Mountains, 20, 21 


Lai it a Yistara, 13 

Lau-tan Sutra (pindadhana P), 47, 
110 

Legend of S&kya, 130 
Li-jun, name of a jewel, 46 
Litchavis, 137 

Liturgy of Kwan-yin, 896; simi¬ 
larity to Eastern Liturgies, 397, 
401-409 

Lotus of the Good Law, 3, 12, 99, 
273 


Maha-prui f:a-pa-ramita, size of, 2 

Makara, a great lish, 56 

Maharaurava Hell, 61 

Moon, palace of, 68 

MahA Brahma rajah, 93 

Mara Rajah, 93 

Maheshwava, 94 

Marks of decadence, 97 

Madyavnagatna Sfttra, 111 

Mah A Kalpa, 114, 115 

Maya, mother of SAkya, 131 

Meditation, a religious exercise, 150 
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Malla-pnr i -nirvana Sutra, allusions 
to-, 160*180 

Mieh-tsang Buies, 238 
Manual of Shamans, 240 
M ab a - p r aj h a-p drami t. u - hridaya - Su¬ 
tra ( otherwise called Bbagavatt 
junjua paramita hridaya), 279 
Megasika, a writer, 285 
Manjusri, a Bddkisatwa, 2S7, 323 
Matangl, women of bad fame, 289 
Maba-purusha iakshana, m arks Si 
a great man, 290 

“Master of the House/ 1 allegory of, 
308, 315 
Mysticism, 370 

Mudra, a manual act in tho recita 
tion of secret words, -110 
Mystical Pantheism, final accom¬ 
modation of the Buddhist system, 
410, ss. 


Nan-ts'ang, southern collection of 
Sacred Books, 2 

Hydya-Anusara Shaster, 35, 36, 110 
Kemmdhiira, range of mountains, 45 
Hdga-rajahsj land of, 48; names of, 
417, ss 

Nagas, different sorts of, 48, 49; 

worship of, 415 
Harakas, 57 

Niravata (Nivarbuda), name of a 
^ Hell, 63 

Karakas, emerging from, 65 
iNirhxAnarati Heaven, 82 
Adames of Heavens, 95 
Nirvana Sutra, 99 
Nanda, gift of, .133 
Nirvana, idea of, 154, 172 
-Nissagiy a-pachittiyd rules, 215 
bTirgranthns, heretics who covered 
themselves with ashes, 323 
Hal an da, convent of, 371 
Nagavdjuna, a scholastic Writer; 
371 


Peh-ts’ang, northern collection of 
Sacred Book’s, 2. 

Pratimoksha, 7, 189, 204 
Prajna, used for Prakrit! or Matter, 
15 

Prabbapala Bddhisatwa, .18, 19 
Pou-y&oking (Lalita Vis t arn), 19, n. 
Pabbata-rajahs, 20, n„ 107, n. 
Prasenajit Rajah, 40, 309 
Passion-nature, 43 
.Pro.tapana Hell, 62 
Pretas, 66, 67 


Pisntchas, 72 

Paradise of tho four Kings, 74 
Parainitas, six, 119, n., 353 
Places where Buddha taught, 135 
Palilsa flower, 137 
Pari-nirv&na, 138 

Primitive Buddhism, a system of 

morals,_145~ • —. -..... , 

lima, a Brahmachari, 182 
Parajika Laws, 209 
Pachittiya Buies, 221 
Ph&tidesaniya Buies, 231 
Prajna-paramita Sutras, 275, 278 
Paramiti, a writer, 285 
Purnamaitra.yani Putra, 344 
P6tal6ka (Pdtaraka), a possible cor¬ 
ruption of B6dhi and Aloka, 386 
Pho-mun (pou-men), a section of 
the Lotus of tho Good Law , called 
Sarmantamukha, 389 


Treasonable medium, 24 
Eishis or Genii, 29, 30, 31 
Bain-asking Sfitra (mahd mogha, n. 

m. y. Siitra), 49, 416 
Baurava Hell, 59, 61 
Bahat, supernatural power of, 191 
Return of good for evil, 193 
Religion, practice of, 201, 203 
Restlessness, a hindrance, 264 
E&hulabhadra, 371 
Bupa-Loka, name of a series of 
Heavens, 84, 85 


Sravaka, a heaven, 252 
Sekkhiya Buies, 233 
Sanghadisesa Rules, 210 
S&nchi or 8anti Tope, 5 
Sw&blniVika school of Buddhism, 11 
Suddhavjisa Devas, 16, 107 
Sahaldkadhatu, the great ckilio- 
cosm, 16! 121 

SaddUarma-prakasa-siCsana Sfltra 
(mistake for Saddliarma smiriti- 
upasthana Suti‘a; Julien, Con¬ 
cordance Sin ico-Samslcritc, 694), 
21 

Sanscrit letters, 22, 23 
Sugata, 29 

Surangama Sutra, defined in Chi¬ 
nese as the fixed (kin-ku) point 
of all things (Sansc. Dhruvn); a 
Sutra of the Great Vehicle, 39,281 
Sumo or Sumoru, 44 
Sudarsana range of mountains, 45 
Sugara rajah, a Kfiga-King, 46, 49 
S tin-treasure-great-jewel, 46 
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Sura-skandka, 51 

Sakra-xAjah, 52 

Size of different beings, 55 

Sarvastavadahs, 57,60 

Sanjiva Hell, 57 

Sangbata Hell, 6L 

Sun, palace of, 68 

Stars, palace of, 71 

Stars, size of, 71 

Sudaraana, 76 

Subhalcritsa Heaven, 82 

Size and longevity of Devas, 83 

Skandhaa, names of, 97, n. ± 

Samyiiktdgama Sutra, 102 ' 

Suvarna - prabMsa (Kin - kwong - 
raing), name of a Sfitra, 102, 104 
Samvartta Kalpa, 113 
Sukhavati, Paradise of, 118, 121, 
377, 378 

S/lkyas, race of, 126, 127 
Santa, gift of, 133 
Sariputra, 135, 283, 380 
Sena, a Brakmackari, 175 
Sakradagamin, a condition of sanc¬ 
tity, 191, 194 
Sila, 255 

Samadhi, a state of spiritual ecstasy, 
255 

Sloth, a hindrance, 262 
Scholasticism, system of the Abid- 
karma, 274 

Sunyata, a state of void, used by 
scholastics to symbolise f< uncon¬ 
ditioned existence,” 283 
Stavirah, duty of, 288 
Seat of the eye and the luind, argu¬ 
ment respecting, 294-309 
Savakara, 323 
Sravasti, a city, 337. 

Speech (Vach), manifestation of the 
Supreme, 374 

Sarmanta mukha, translation of by 
Chinese, 1st Pen men; 2nd Kwan- 
sbai-yin, 384 

Sagara, a Dragon King, 417 


Tae Tsung, second emporor of the 
Tang Dynasty—627 650 a. d., 2 
Trisul ornament; called in Pali 
" tchoublmani,” copied originally 
from the shape of a three-forked 
flame (Lotus, 559), 11 
Tsung-ling mountains, 20 
Tusita Heaven, 47, 83, 89 
Tapana Hell, 5S, 62 
Thirty-three Heavens, description 
of, 75 


The three worlds, consecutive ac¬ 
count of, 81 

Topes, mode of constructing, 129 
Tree and serpent worship, name of a 
work, 131, n. 132 

Trapusha and Bhallika, gift of, 133 
The four Truths, 155-160 
Ten evils and ten virtues, 192 
Tian-ta’i, a district in China, cele¬ 
brated as the residence of Chi-Kai, 
245 

Tai-theen, a Chinese writer, 279; 
his method, 280 

Tsing-tu-wan, a work relating to 
Amit&bka, 374 

Tchundi, same as Maritchi Deva, 412. 
The Dharaniof Tchundi, 412 

Vessantara Jitaka, 5 
Vibaska-Shasta, 39 (composed by 
ManArhita) 

Vin&yaka, range of mountains, 45 
XJpananda Kaga R&jah, 49 
Virudhaka I)evarfij;ih, 72, 77 
Virupaksha DovarAjak, 72 
Vaisravana Devariijah, 72, 77 
Yasavartin Devas, 82 
Yrihatphala Heaven, 82 
Urupaka,, name of a wind circle, 101 
Yairojana, name of a Buddha, 122, 
124, 373 

Universe, infinite expanse of, 123 
Vasnbandhu, 140 
Vatsa-putra, a Brahmachari, 185 
Yipasana and Sainata, conditions of 
mind, 187 

Vehicles, little and groat, 253 
Unbelief, a hindrance, 265 
Vajra-chkedika Sfitra, 275, 277 
Viinalakirti Sfitra, 377 
Vagishwara Deva, 385 

Wang-Pub, 10,13 
Wan-leih, 10 

Worship, objects of, 147, 148 
Wu-tsing-tsze, a Chinese writer, 279 
World-honoured, a title of Buddha, 
sometimes rendered from, the 
Sansc. Bhagavat, "Lord of the 
world ” (Sp<; rice Hardy, M.B., 343) 
298, &c. 

Yung-loh; third Emperor of the 
Ming dynasty, 1410 a .d., 2, 398 
Yajiiadatta, 27, 355 
Yugandara mountains, 45 
Yakshas, 52 
Yama, Heaven, 82, 89 
Y&nas, the three, 100 n. 
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Chang-ngai-Bhan, Vin&yaka Moun¬ 
tains, 45 

Clien-lowang*, Tama r^jab, 63 
Ohe-po-lo, S&vara, an As lira king, 51 
Che - leou - to - pin - chi - tai -keou -chi, 
Srutavimsatikoti, 378 
Chema-ta, Saiuata, a Kale of Life, 
187 

Chen-na Dhy&na, 353 
Cke-po-tien, Jiva Leva, 311 
Oho-hwa, Palasa flower, 137 
Cheou-lo, Tchftda (?), name of a 
celestial residence, 72 
Cke-lun, Saddharam samparigraha 
Shatter (?), 117 

Che-kwoh-tien-Vang, Dritariishtra 
Elijah, a celestial King, 72 
Ch'en fau, Jambudwipa, 19 
Ohe-mo-lo, Chamra (?), 35 
Chi to-Jin, Jctavana, a garden near 
Sravasti, 135 

Cki-skau-Kn, Seshavana, a grove 
near the Ganges, 135 
.Chi-kiu, Chega (?), an island, 37 
Cki-ehuh-sLau, laidara fountains, 
45 

Chi-ti-skan, Nemindharu. Moun¬ 
tains, 45 

Cbi-ka-lo-sJian, Chakra Mountains 
(Sakwala), 45 

Chi-tau-ckwong, Jambuketu, a 
-N aga-E.iijab, 48 

Cbi-to-lo-lin, Chitravana, an ar¬ 
moury, 53 

Ching-shih-lun, Satyasiddba vya- 
karana Shaeter, 59 
Chi-ck’a-ma-na, Siksbamana, 226 
Chohg-gong, Goyas, a species of 
composition, 136 

Chun-to. Chnnda, name of a man, 
137 

Chung-koh, Sanghata, a Hell. 59 
Cbun-tai, Tcbundi (Durga), 411 
Chnng-kioh-fah, Sekkkiya-dharma, 
206 


* 

* 


Fa-lob-tien, Nimala Heaven, 81 
Fali-lo-ehe-lo, Varahra (?), 35 
Fan-chong-tien, Brahm a parishadya 
Heaven, 84 

Fan-kang-king, Branmjala Sfttfra, 21 
Fau-tien, Brakm&, 22 
Fan-fu-tien, Brahma purohita Mea- 
ven, 84 

Fan-pib -kung-tih-lun, 40 
Fan-sun.-lung-wang, V&suki-n&ga- 
lAjah, 48 

Fa-yan-king, Avatamsaka Sbtra, the 
same as the Buddhdvatamsaka 
Sfitra, a work of NAgarjuna, 80 
Fei-siang-tien, Asangisabtva Hea- 
veil, 98 

Fong-song, Gathas, a species of 
composition, 136 

Fu-yu-tai, Vide, the Eastern con¬ 
tinent, 36 

Fu-tan-na, Putanas, stinking ogres, 
72 

Fu -lo-na-mi-to-lo-ni-tBJie, Pfuma 
Maitrayamputra, 287 
Fub-t’sa, Buddha kshetra, 116 
Fuh-ts’ang, Buddha pitakanigraha 
Sftfcra, 130 

Hai-Theen, the Palace of S%ara, 135 
Han-li-na, Krina (?), an island, 37 
Han-pi-lo, Kavara, an A sura city, 

51 

Hek-shing, K&lasfttra, a Hell, 58 
Hieh-li, XTri, a magic sound, 23 
Hien-tsong-lun, Abidbarma p*aka- 
rana oasana, 113 > , 

Hi-sbai-kicg, Sbrisbti Khanda (?), 
35 

Hing, Sanakiira, 283 
Ho-niu-liu-to, Aniruddba, name of 
a Kahat, 39 

Hou-uiiug-p’ou-sah, Prabhftpala B5- 
dhisatwa, 18 

Houo-kwob, Gbobr or Gbur, name 
of a country, 20 
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Hung, Sftny&ta, 282 
Hwa-man, Suraskandha (P), an 
Asura king, 51 

l-lo-siang-wang, Air&vana hast! 
raj ah, 54 

I-lo-poh-na, Elapana., a Naga Rajah, 
420 

In-pen-king, Mahii-nidana Sutra (?), 
39, 58 

In-kwo~king, 97 
In-tai-li, Indra, 78 

Jih-tien-tsze, Sftrya Deva pntra, 53 

Ka-chi-na, Katina cloth, 216 
Ka-lan-to-chou-lin, Khranda venu 
vana, 135 

Ka-pi-lo (the city of), .Kapila, for 
Ka-pi-lo-su-to (SMng-tau-ki, sic), 
1 jjhe city of very excellent merit,” 

Ka-lam-fau, Kadamba, a great Tree, 
36 

Ka-lau-lo, Garuda, golden-winged 
bird, 50 

Ka-lau-to-i, Kaldditya, 378 
Kan-ta-p’o, Gandharvas, celestial 
nymphs, 72 

Keon-mo-lo-chi, Kum&rajSva, 378 
K’i-fung, KukkutapMagiri. 138 
Kia-to-yen-na, Katyayana, 378 
Kia-ye, KAsyapa, 80 
Kiau-liang-aheou-raing-king, 58 
Kiau-hwan, Raurava, a Hell, 59 
Kiao-tchin-ju, Jvjnftta Kaundinya, 
135 

Kio-mo, Sanglia-kamma 216 
Kih-wou-kan, Aparavitchi, a Hell, 
59 

Kih-jeh, Prat ap an a, name of a Hell, 
67 l 

Ki-king, Ganika, 260 
Kin-shen-shan, Sudarsana Moun¬ 
tains, 45 

Kin-loh, St&vnra, the Earth God, 133 
Km-kwong-ming-king, Suvarna pra- 
bh&sa Sutra, 73 

Kin-ku lin, S Havana, a grove, 135 
Kin-ho, Himuyavati, a river, 137 
Kiri-po-lo, Kninbira, a Nag a Rajah, 
423. 

Kin-kong-king, Yiljra chliedika 
Sfitra, 277 

Kinkang-sliaii, Y&jra pani, a Yak- 
alia, 75 

Kin-tai, Glmnta, a great Tree, 36 
Kin-lun-wang, Suvarna -Ohakra- 
v&rttt-Riljah, 22 


Kin-ka-shin-nin, the Devi Ganga, 39 
Kio-to, Upagupta, a Patriarch, 139 
Kiu-she, Kusinagara, a city, 138 
Kiu-t/an, Go tain a, a name of Bud¬ 
dha, 173 

Kiti-shi-lo, Goehira, 378 
Kiu fan-po-ti, Gavamp&ti, 378 
Kin-chi, Koti, a number, 58 
Kiu-ni&u-to-hwa, Kumuda flower, 
45 

Kiu-lou, Kuril(dwipa), 23 
Kiu-she-luu, the Kosha Shaster 
(Abliidharma Kosha Shaster, 20 
vols., work of Vasubliandu (Jul.), 
22 

Kiu-li-po, Kaurava (?), 38 
Kiu-ye-ni, Godhanya, the Western 
Continent, 36 

Kiu-she-ka, Kusika, a name of 
S&kra, 78 

Kiu-fan-po-ti, Gavampahi, 39 
Kiu-pan-cha, Kumbhandas, lurking 
ogres, 72 

Kiuen-soh-king, ? Brahmajala, 
Sutra, 71 

Kiu-lu-she, KrAaa ( Kos), a distance, 
71 

Kiu-pi-lung-wang, G^pilla ndga 
raja, 135 

Ku-cha-che-ma-li, the Khtasalmali 
tree, 50 

Kwan-fo-san-inui-kingj Buddhanu- 
smritti Sainadhi Sutra, 62 
Kwan-tsen-tsai, Avalokildshwara, 
282 

Kwan-ting-king, Murddhabhishikta 
Sutra, or Sapta Tathagata pftrva 
pranidhAna visesha vistara Sutra, 
(vide JuL, Jour. Asiat., Nov. 1849, 
sub. 308), 94 

Kwang-kwo-tien, Yhrihatphala 
Heaven, 82 

Kwong-ming, Dyutiimlna, an Asura 
city, 51 

Kwong-yin-tien, AbMsvara Heaven, 
82 


Lau-tan-king. Pi ndadhana Sutra [ ?), 
47 

Leug-ka-ting, Lankagiri, 135 
Li-ti, the hind of the Litchhavis 
(Yaisali), 137 
Lih-shai, 36 
Lih-shaUking, 

Li-pa-to, Revata, 378 
Lo-cli'a, Rakshasa, 35 
Lo-leou, RAku, an Asura king, 51 
Lou-ye-yuen, Mrigadava (Deer 
park), 134 


1 
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Loung-pi-ni-youen, Lumbint gar¬ 
den, 131 

Lu-eVi, Kalandahrada, 135 
Lu-Bhe-na, Eosiana or Rojana, 124 


Ma*sting, Asvajita, a Rishi, 135 
Ma-na-sze, Manasvin, a Ndga Rajah, 
420 

Ma-kieh, Makara, a marine monster, 
56 

Ma-ye, Maya, the wire of SuddbO- 
daua and mother of Buddha, 19 
Ma-i-shan, Asvakarna Mountains, 
45 

Ma-ming, Asvagdsha, a Patriarch, 
140 

Ma-ta-ka nin, Matangt, Pariah 
women, 288 

Mi-kia-sih-ka, Meghasika, name of 
a man, 285 

Mih-tsang, Adhibarana-samata, 206 
Mi-yon, Ganha vyuha, a work so 
called, 136 

Mi-heou-kong, lVTarkatahrada, a 
tank, 135 

Ali lai-fuh, Maitreya Buddha, 115 
Mo-hokiu*chi-lo, Mah&kauclitila, 
287 

Mo-na-to, Miinatta, a penance, 214 
Mo-kic-tai, Magadha, 135 
Ma-lo-po-sieun, M&ravasanam, 84 
Mo-hi*shau-lo, Mah£svara, 94 
Mo-wang, Mara rajah, the Devil, 73 
Mo-ho-ka-ye, Malm Kasyapa, 39 
Mo-jo-mo-tien, Mara or his Dovas 
(this may be the right transla¬ 
tion, or as it is in the text). 47 
IVlo-ha-kie-piu-na, Mah&kapphina, 
378 

Muh-kion-lin-tsim, Arya M&udga- 
lyayana, 76 

Muh-ehin-lin-to Muchilinda, a 
Ndga Rajah, 420 


Nai-lo-ka, Naraka (Hell), 57 
Nail* to, Nan da, a iidgaxajah, 50 
Nan - to - yeou - po - nan, Nand6pa- 
nanda, 413 

Nieh, Karma, i. e« t works, the arbi¬ 
ter of our fuiuro condition, 34 . 
Nie - po - oka - pih - king, Karina-vi- 
bhaga-SiHr<a, 4'), 86 
Ngan, Oin, a sound to be pronounced 
from the bottom of the chest 
(stomach) without opening the 
lips (in the first place, as it would 
seem, "a groan not to he uttered,” 


in contemplation of the Majesty 
of the Onseeu), 23 
Ngo-kwei, a Piota, 66 
Ni-lai-yo, Niraya (Hell), 56 
Ni-lien-chen-na-ho, the N&irnfijaiia 
River, 22 

NMi-fau-to, Nirarbuda, a Hell, 63 
Ni - sa - chi - po - y eh - to, Nissaggiyd- 
pacliittiya, 206 
Ni-sso-tan, Nisadin (?), 231 


CbcVa-ch'a, the teeth-ch altering 
Hell, 63 

O-fan-po-lo, Avambra (?), 258 
O-fau-to, Arbuta, a Hell, 63 
' >-han-han, Hahaha, a Hell, 63 
O-hom-king, Agama Siitra, 39 
O-ka-ni-eba-tien, Akaniahta. Hea- 
ven, 47, 82 * 

O-lam ka Ian, Arada Kalama, a 
Rishi, 134 

Om yuen, Amravana, 135 
Oin-po lo, Arnbala, a great tree, 37 
O-mi-to-king, Amitdbha Sutra, 117 
O-na p’o-ta-to, Anavatapta, a Niiga- 
rAjak, 50 

O-na-p’o-tato-lung wang, Anava* 
t&pta-N&ga*Eajah, 48 
O pi-tan-lnn, Abhidharma Shaster, 
35 

O pi, Avftchi, a Hell, 44 
O po-po, Havava., a Hell, 63 
O-sou-lo, Asura, a Demon, 50 
O-sse-to-sien, the Rishi Asita, 13 L 

Pan-jo-po-lo-mi-to-sin-king, Bhag? • 
vati prajhparamiU liridaya Sutra, 
279 

Pan-to-li-to-yuh,thePundaraHell,46 
.Pon-hing-king, for Fo-peti-hing- 
king, the first version of the La- 
litaVistara, or History of Buddha, 
between the years 70 and 76 a.d. 

(vide Lai. Vist. (Forcaux)xvii,n.),18 
Pen-seng, Ja takas, 136 
Pen-sse, Xtivrittakas, 136 
Pho-men, Satnanta mukha(rendered 
into Chinese by Kwan-shai-yin), 
384 

Pi-ni, Vindya, 205 
Pi-li-ye, Virya, 353 
Pi-po-shie-na, Vipasana, a Rule of 
ascetic life), 187 

Pi-ye, Papiyan (the Wicked one), 
137 

Pi-lu-ohe-na-ju-lai, Yairojana Ta- 
thdgata, 124 

F F 
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Pi-she-olie, Pisatohna, fletherial spi¬ 
rits, 72 

Pi-lai-tOr PrAtas, famishing ghosts, 

Pi-lo-naj> Benares, a city (Vairanasi), 
135 

Pfcjre-sien, VyAsa Rishi, 78 
Pi-she, Vaisya, a caste, 40 
Pi-rao-cbi-to-Io, Vemdchitra, an 
Asura Rftjnb, 50 
Pi-sha, Vaisali (Eitel), GO 
Pin-po-sha~lo~wang, Bimbasara Eli¬ 
jah, 258 

Pi n - 3 o-tain g-tien, S nbhakri t sna, 

Heaven, 82 

Pin-teoadu, Pindola, a Bddhisatwa, 
378 

Po-chu-pou-sah, the discriminative 
title of a BAdisatwa about to be 
bon^ into tlie world, and to be¬ 
come a Buddha, 18 
Po-li-mie-tai, Pdpamiti, a Transla¬ 
tor, 285 

Po-lo-mi-to, PftttimHA, 353 
Po-li-po-sha, Pravasa, a penance, 
214 

Po-szo-ch'a-fan-cbi, Basita Brahma- 
chart, 173 

Po-lo-i, P&r^jika, 205 
Po-lo-ti-ti-che-ni, Phatidesani, 206 
Po-tan-lo-ka, Potaraka, or Pdbaldka, 
135 

Po-li, Blmllika, a merchant, 133 
Po-nan~to, Upananda, a bjAga, 30 
Po-shn-lun, Yi basil a 8has ter, 39 
Po-sih-nie-wang, Prasenajit Rajah, 
40 

Po-shan-yen, Voijayanta, a celestial 
palace, 75 

Po-lo-men, Brahman, a caste, 40 
Po-kiu-lo, Vakula, 378 
Fo-lau-na, Yaruna., n N&ga Rljah, 
420 

Po-seou-kih, Vasuki, a Naga Rajah, 
420 

Po-to-ma-ti-yoh, the Padma Hell, j 
03 I 

Po-sse-ni-wang, Prasenajit Rajah, 
135 

P’o-ka-p’o-sicn, (?) Bhagava Rishi, 
7J 

Poursah-chu-t’ai-kiiig, 55 
Pou-sa-taang-king, Btfdliisatvapit- 
akam, 101 

Pu-t’au, BaddalatA, name of a ulant 
110 

Pah-tso-tien, Avrilia, Heaven, 82 
Puh-liu-i-kiau, Hinayana, the in¬ 
complete mode of Salvation, 92 


Pnh-to-ma-hwa, Padma, flower, 45 
Pu h -k wo-kin-chi, Mali ar ddhiprApta 
Garuda, 65. [I think this more 
probable than the rendering “ M&- 
hilk/lya,” as "puh kwo ” corre¬ 
sponds to u Aprapfca.”! 

Sa-po-to-lun, SarvAstivMa Shaster, 
57 

San-fah-to-king,Tridharmaka SM ra, 
64 

San-nm-to, Sammata, the first 
monarch, 112 

Sang kia-po-shi-sha, Samghadisesa, 
206 

Shah-kado-lung-wang,Silgara-nAga~ 
rAjah, 46 

Sha-pi-ka-lo, Savakara, 288 
Sha-mon, Shaman (a general title 
for all ascetics, not confined to 
Buddhists), 47 

Shang-hien, ITttarabliiidra, name of 
a celestial residence, 72 
Shau, Vednnd, one of the Skandhas, 
or elements of limited existence, 
283 

Shan -hou-kwoh-kai-king, Maha-sa- 
ha.vra -mandala-shtra, (?) 42 
She-yeh, Sikin, a B ram aril j all, 94 
Sh e-chi, Sachi, the wife of Sakra, 
78 

She-li-fuh, SAriputra, a disciple of 
Buddha, 56 

She-lo, Si la, a p Aram it it. 853 
Shei-wei, SvAvasti, a city, 135 
Shen-kin, Sudors ana, a celestial re¬ 
sidence, 72 

Shen-ming, SabdavidyA, 131 
Sheng-wang, SxAvaka, a hearer, 39 
Shen-ldai-king, Yibaslia vinava (?) 
80 ‘ 
Sheou-to-lo, SMra, a caste, 40 
Sheoti-ling-yen-king, Surangama Su¬ 
tra. [A Sutra treating upon the 
Highest Doctrine, and therefore 
compared to the region called 
Svar-lok a,between the sun (Surya) 
and the fixed point Dliruva (the 
Pole-star); this region was sym¬ 
bolised by a. circle with a three 
pointed fiarao (.-mlam) above it, 
hence the name.] 27. 

Shib, VijnAmt, a skandha, 283 
Shmi-ehing-li-lun, NyAya. attuG&ra 
Shaster, a work by Saiighabhadra, 
35 

Shun-joh-to-shin, Sfmyata Devn, 39 
Shwang-ehbshan, Yugafidara Moun¬ 
tains, 45 
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Sian>tsai-king, 71 
Siang, Saujmt, 283 
Siangdung, Elephant-Dragon., Air- 
avanahasfci-rajab, the steed of 
Sakra, 53 

Sien-ni~fan-chi, Sena Bramachari, 
175 

Sik, Eupa, 282 

Sing-man, Djyoirskandha (?), an 
Asura city, 51 

Sing-pi-kiu-ni, the Bhikshuni Prak- 
riti, 359 

Sioue-shon, Snowy Mountains, Him- 
avat, 21 

Siu-po-to-lo, Subh&dra, 137 
Sse-fen-liu, Dharmaguptavinaya, 56 
Sse-wang, 0 li at a r m ak anij ah s„ The 
lour kings who keep watch over 
the world [i. e., the four seasons], 
63 

Sse-yih, TcLintavardana (?), 136 
Su-po-tai, Subhuti, 287 
Su-ta-mi-che-sui-ying. The miracu¬ 
lous history of Sudana(vessantara 
jataka), 136 

Su-to-ban, Srotftpanna, the first 
degree in Buddhist sainthood, 79 
Su-to, Sudd, heavenly nectar, 74 
Su-mi, Surneru, a fabulous moun¬ 
tain, 35 

Ta-tsi-king, (?) MnhasamyuJrfca 
pitaka Sutra, 71 
Ta-O-pi, Mohdvitchi, a Hell, 59 
Ta-kiau-liwan, Mahdraurava, a Hell, 
59 

Ta-fa-tlen, Nirm&narati. Heaven, 
58 

Ta-yun-tsing-yu-king, Mahftmegba- 
nama-inahayuua Shtra, 49 
Ta-lun, Mahavibdsha Shaster, 93 
Ta - tchong - pou, Mak&sahghika, 
school, 92 

Ta-pi-fan-to-li, Mah/Vkaruna punda- 
rika, 136 

Tai-tih, Bhadanta, a term of respect 
to a priest, 205 

Tai-wei, Trapusha, a merchant, 133 
Tai-shuh, jVIahamdya, 131 
Tai-teoudabcVa, JDitarasa, a Naga 
rajah, 50 

Tai-teou-hu-oh’aDitarakcha, a NAga 
r Ajah, 420 

Ta’n-'pou, Dharma gupta, school, 
206 

Tan-na, Dana, 353 
Tan-hwa, Udumbara, flower, 131 
■Tang-hwoh, Sarodjiva, name of a 
Hell, 57 


Tchang-o-hom, Dirghdgama, the 
digha nikayo of the South, 35 
Tclien-to-lo, Chandala, -288 
Tchen-tai-tai-po, Kshanti Deva, 
Sakya’s teacher, 131 
Tchi-to-lun, 86 

TcMng-fa-nin-chiiddng, Saddharma 
spirifcyupasthdna Sfttra [quoted 
frequently in this work as the 
Saddharma prakasa sdsana Sfttra, 
as though the same as the Sadd- 
harma ppakasini of the southern 
school, but incorrectly], 21 
Tchong-in king, Antarabhava Sti- 
tra (?), 92 

Teou-lo, Tula, tree, 230 
Theou-to, Dhftta, certain Pules, 256 
Tien-king, Devavrata, name of a 
celestial residence, 72 
Tien-tsin, Vasubandu, 140 
Tien-jin-kin-twan, the Deva Kin- 
twan, but more probably “ the 
assembly of Devas.” For the force 
of Tien-jin, consult Jnl. II. 200, n. 
For the assembly of Dev as referred 
to, consult Lalita-Yistara, p. 13, 

1H 

Tbahi, S&kra rAjah, 52 
Ti po-pon-sah, Arya Deva, 140 
Ti-tsang-king, Kchitigarbha SiAtra. 
69 

Tili-clPa-ka, Takchaka, a Nuga Ra- 
“ jah, 420 - 

To-wan, Ydisravana, a Devardjah, 
72 ' 

To-li, Trdyastrinshas, the Heavep 
of Sdkra, 52 

Toui-ia-lun, Abidharma Shaster, 1 1,7 
Tou-chi-tien, Tusita, Heaven, 47 
Tsan-ti, Kshanti, 353 
Tsang-chaug, Vinidhaka, a Deva- 
rdjah, 72 

Tsang - yih - king, Ekottirikagama 
Sbfcra, 1 10 

TVa-li-tsun, Arya Kshatrivas, 288 
Tsa - sin - king, Samyuktdbidliarma 
hridaya Sutra, 113 
Tsah-u, VirCipdska, a Devarfijah, 72 
Ts’a-li, Tshatriya, a caste, 40 
Tsieou-ling, Gridhrakhta, 135 
Tsin - fan - wang, • 8uddh^danarajah, 
the Father of Sftkya Buddha, 19 
Tsing-ku-tien,Suddhavilsa devas, 107 
Tsung - chi - king, Dkaranl Shtra, 
perhaps the same as the Dharanf- 
. pi taka, 23 

Tuh-tsze-fan-clii, Vatsaputra Bra- 
maohari, 185 

Tu-shhtien, Tusita, Heaven, 81 
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TJn-hioti, Pratyfika (Buddha), 03 

Waikwong, Tejasvin, a N&ga Kd- 
jah, 120 

Wang-she, R&jagriha, 138 
Wei-to-chi-wang, Vidasi vdjali, 06 
Wei-seng-yuen, Ajatasatru, a king, 
138 

Wei-tseung-k wan, Veda sonapati, 
the first of the generals acting 
under the Four Kings, ' , 

Wen - chi. ki ng, Ldkdnouvaritana 
Sfitra, 80 

Wou-yun,the five Skandh a (elements 
of limited existence), 282 
Wou-ming, Avidya, 283 
Wou-teng, Anitya, 206 
Wou-oh.li, Asafigha, 140 
Wou - hou - telling - che -shwoh-king, 
Yimalakirtti Shtra, 136 
Wou-yeou-shu, As6Kii, tree, 131 
Wou-kan, Avitchi (the lowest Hell), 
57 

W oil- Isun-i-piih-sali, Akchayamati 
Bodhisatwa, 302 

Yau-tien-wang, TJddyana Rajah, 258 
Yau-pulo-kwa, DtpAla, flower, 45 
YaU-po-lo-ti-yuh, the Utpala Hell, 
63 

Yeou-pi-ni-sha-to, Upanishta, 287 


Yo-cheou-to-lo, Yasodara, 359 
Ye-ma, Yanrn, Heaven, 81 
Yen jo, Yajuadatta, a madman of 
Sr;, vastJ, 27 

Yen-mnh shan, Karavlka Mountains 
(Jambuwood, mountains (Fitel) ), 
45 

Yen 3 eh, T&pana, name of a Hell, 
58 

Yih-fuh t’sa, Buddha Kshetra, 102 
Yih long ka-shan king. Lank Avatar a 
Sutra. 136 

Yih A oh sien, Bkasringa Rialii, 260 
Ying-lin, the Parrot grove. 135 
Yo-oh'a, a yaksha, a swiftly moving 
demon, 52 , _ 

Yu-po i, Upasiioi, a female disciple, 
186 

Yu po-sab, Upasaka, a lay disciple, 
217 

Yu-ka lun. Yoga Sbaster, 71 
Yu-teon-lam fuh, Udalhambha, 98 
Yu-tan-yu, IJtiarft,name of a eonti< 
nent, 37 

Yue tien, Ohandradeva, 68 
Yuh kai, Kamaldka, a systems of 
worlds, 51 

Yuh-teou-lam-fuh, Udaka Kama pu- 
tra, a Rishi, 134 

Yung yo-wang, Bala raj ab, ail A sura, 
61 
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J W. Bosanquet, Esq.— VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By Dr. 
It. X. van der Tuuk.—IX. Bilingual Readings: Cuneiform and Phoenician. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British. Museum, confitining Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phbonician). By 
Maj i j'-General Sir II. Rawlinson, ly.C.B., Director R.A.S.—X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a. id., and Notices of the Chalukya and Ginjjura Dynasties 
By Professor J. Dowson. Staff College,. Sandhurst.—XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, according to the Kig-Yajur-, and Athnrva-Vcrias. By J Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.I). r XII. 
On l lie Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 

illiam'D. Whitney, Esq., Professor qf Sanskrit in Yale College, New Ilaven, U.S.—Note'on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edtyufd Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President It.A/S,—XIII. Pro¬ 
gress of the Vedie Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq,, 
D.C.L., I J.,1).—XIV. Brief Notes on th» A»re and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
VarAhamihira, Brahmagupta, Bliattotpala, and BJ?Asknr&eft&rya. By. Dr. Bhfiu I)«ji, Hono¬ 
rary Member R.A.3.—X V. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By It. N. Van 
der Tuukf —XVI. On the Identity of Xh^dr allies and Krihanda. BylKcUvard Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. II. In Two Parts,, pp. 323, sewed. I860. 16s. 

Contents.— I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Throgon# and Mvttjpiogy. No. 2. 
Bv J Muir.'Esq. —II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig-and Atharvtt^Vedaa. By J. Muir, 
Esq. — ILL jFtve hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Rev. J-. I dmr — IV. short account o/ t^c Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal. Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. v;ui der Tuuk. —V. Translation of the AmitAbha SOtra from the Chinese. 
By the Rev. S. Beal, Cliapluin Royal Navy.—VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.—YIt-. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary'. By Edwin Norris, Esq.—VIIi. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedio age. By J. Muir, 
Esq, —JX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same. —X, An attempt to Translate 
from, the Chiqese a work known 06 the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1006 CVes. By the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy. 
—XI,'/The Hymns of the Gaupfiyanas-and the Legend of King AaamAti. By Professor Max 
Mil lifer, M. A .. Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society.— XIT. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Rev. E. Hiocka, b. D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 

Yol. III. In Two Parfs. pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 1868. 22$. 

Contents. — I. Contributions towards a. Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F, Talbot. 
— II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastion.—III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Kabadau, Arragnneso. By the Hon. H. F,. J. Stanley.- - TV. Catalogue of tbc Oricntul 
Manuscripts in ‘.he Library of Icing’s College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B A , 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge.; Member of the Royal Asiatio Society , Membre de la 
Socidtd As unique de Paris.— V. Description of the Amravati Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergusson, 
Esq., F.R.S.— VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus’ edition of the Kathfisarit-sAgara, Lambaka IX. 


Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to the Viv&dabkang&riiava. By Fitv 
edward Hall, Erq.— VIII. The Sixth Hymn ofthoFirat Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Mux Mtiller, M.A, Hbn. M.R.A.S.- IX.* Bakunian Inscriptions. Bv-E. Thomas, Esq.— X. Ac¬ 
count of am Embassy from Morocco to Spain'in 11590 and 1091. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— 
XL The Poetrv of Mohamed Rabadun, of £rragon, By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—XII. 
Materials for the Bistort of „India for the Six Hundred Years of Muhammadan rule, previous to 
i he Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassah Lees, LL.I)., Pli.D.— ♦XIII. 
A Fe\v Words concerning the Ilill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryer, Madras Staff Corps, M.R.A.S.— XIV. Notes on the Bhojpurt Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken in Western Debar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Cliumparun. 

Yol. IV* lu Two Parts, pp. 621, sewed. 1869-70. 16$. , 

Coniknts.— I. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyria a Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part 11.—11. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq., I.R.S.—III. The Poetry or 
Mohamed Rabatian of Arragon. By the Hon. El. E. J. Stanley.—1V. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal. By>John Bcames, Esq., B.C.S.—V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsec Lite¬ 
rature. By Edward Sachau, l'h.D.—VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn, 
from Chinese Sources. By Win. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Consular Service, China.— 
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VTT. Khuddaka P/ltha, a Pfdi Text, with a Translation and Notes. By li ; C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service.—Till. An Endeavour to elucidate Rasbiduddin’s Geographical aotices 
of India. BvCol.IL Yule, C.B.-IX. Saaaanian Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavl ot tne 
Piivdis. Bv E. \V. West, Esq.—X. Some Account of the Senby Pagoda at Mengun, 


lU-i«UllI a . Aiajinuivcu Iiuiu - 

It. Kern. -XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration or 
Justice in India. By N. B. E. Bnillie, Esq.- XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence ip con¬ 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Rmllie, Esq.—Xtv. a 
T ranslation of a Bactrian Tdli Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson.—X\. Indo-I arthian Loins 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. V. In Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. With 10 full-page and folding Plates. 

1871-2. 18$. 6</. 

Contents.— I. Two Jdtakaa. The original Pfili Text, with an English Translation. Bj V. 
Fausboll.- II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yunpr kwan, in North Clnwa. Bf A 
Wylie.—III. The Brhat Sanhitft,; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology, of Yaruha-Mmira 
Translated from Sanskrit Into English bv Dr. II. Kern.-IV. The Pongol Festival in jjoutbwn 
India. By Charles E. Gover.—V. The Poetry of Mohamed Kabadan, of Arragon. By the Kigru 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.—VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jaugams. By 
Charles P. Brown—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. 1. Brown.—VIII. t n 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By John Beames, B.c.w.^ 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at Sftnchi, By the Rev. S. Beal.—X, Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Major-General A. Cunningham.—XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. 13y L)i. 
Ernest Trumpn.—XII. Notes on Dhammapada, with Special .Reference to the Question of JNu - 
y:\na. By It. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—XIII. The Brhat-Saiihita; or, 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-mihira. translated from Sanskrit into English 
bv Dr. H. Kern.—XIV. On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthakathfis. By the Mudlinr L. Conmila 
Vijasniha, Government Interpreter to the Ratnnpura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction oy 
K. C. Childers-:, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Labacian, ot 
Arragon. By the Right lion. Lord Stanley of Aldertcy. -XVI. IVoverbia Comirttmia Synaca. 
Bv Captain R. F. Burton. XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of Die En¬ 
graving thereupon. By Charles Horne, M.R.A.S., late of the Bengal Civil Service.—XV111. 
The Bhar Tribe, Bv the Rev. M. A. 8hemng, LL.D , Benares. Communicated by C. Horne, 
M.R.A.S., lute B.C.S.—XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to British 
India. By N. U. K. Bnillie.—XX. Comments on Recent Peblvi Decipherments. With an Inci¬ 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of Tabaristdn. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. 

Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, aewt d, with two plates and a map. 1872. 8$. 

Contknts.—T he Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. JBy^ A. 


Y> illftl IvJlJ rDHUCj I Jilt 1UC Ol UH l*vRU l 111 vouipiL” tl . 

Vnr&ha-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—Notes on Jwen 
Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of TokhiUistfin, in which some Previous‘Geographical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, O B.—The Campaign of Alius Galius in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger.—An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliot 
from the Persian Text of Ntisir ibn KhuartFs Safanlinmh by the late Major A. R. kullcr.—llie 
oetry of Mohamed Rubadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Afderley. 

Vol. VI., Part IT., pp. 213 to 400 and lxxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. Ss . 

Contents.— On Jliouen-Thsang’s Journev from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergus son, 
D.C.Lm F.U.S.-Northern Buddhism. [Note from Colonel IT. Yule, addressed to the Secretary.J 
—Hwen Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokhdristiin, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B. 
The Brhut-Sanhita; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varftha-mihiru. Translated 
from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part II. Emm .icing the preliminary period between a.h. BIT- H 
(a.u. 12171236-7). Bt Edward Thomas, F.R.S.—The Legend of Dipankara Buddha. Translated 
from the Chinese (and* intended to illustrate Plates xxrx. anil i... ‘ Tree and Serpent Worship j. 
By S, Beal.—Note on Art. IX., antd pp. 213-274 on HioucmThsang’s Journey from Patna to 
Ballabhi. By Jamed Fergusson D.C.L , F.R.S.—Contributions towards a Glossury ot tin 
Assyrian Language. By II. F. Talbot. 

Voi. VII., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 1874. 8$. 

Contp.nts.— The Upasnmpad&-Kan\mav&ca, being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering < f Priests and Deacons. The Pdli Text, with a Translation und Notes. 
By J. F. Dickson, 

Service.—Notes < 

AValhouse, late > 

the Plural of N’e..... - -- ^ ---- _ ... 

Text of the 31 ah Aparin ihbana Suita and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Cnildeiv, 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The Brihat-Sanhitii; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology 
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of VarAha-mihiro'. Translated fronv Sanskrit into English by Dr. IT. Kern.—Noto on th • 
/alley of Cboombi. By In*. A. Campbell, late Superintendent or Darjeeling. — The Name of the 
Twelfth Imdm on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Sauvaire an 1 Stanley Lane Poole.—Three 
Inscriptions of Parakrama Babu th©»GreaWcom Pulastipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 a.i>.). Bv 
T. \V. Rhys Davids.—Of the Khar/jj or Muhammadan Land Tax; its Application to British 
India, ami Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Bail lie. -Appendix: A Specimen of a 
Syriac Version of the Kulilab wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. VV r right. 

Vol. VII., Part II., pp, 191 to 394y%sewed. With seven plates and a map. 1875; 8 s 

Contknts.—S lgiri, the Lion Rock, near PulaatipurS, Ceylon; and the Thirty-ninth Chapter 
of the Mahavamsa. By X. W. Rhys Davids.—The Northern Frontagers of China. Part I. 
The Origines of the Mongols. By jit. H. Hnwofrth.—Ineditcd Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lan-* 
Poole.—Notice on the Dinar? of the Ab bus?i do Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.— ‘The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part II. The Origino.; of the Mnnchus. By II. H. Howorth 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian' Citpitalaif. Bhangtu. By 8. W. Bushell, BiBc., M.D.—Oriental 
Proverbs iu their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology; with Suggestions for then* Collec¬ 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Itev. J. Long.—Two Old Sitnhalese Inscriptions. The 
Sahasti MaUa Inscription, date IJ200 a d., and the'Ruwanwmli Ditgufafa Inscriptio»1 v date 1191 a.»./ 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. W. Rhys Davids.- Notes on a Baotrian PUlir'liweription 
and the Sam vat Era. By Prof. X Dowson**- Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of tho Emperor 
Jahilnglr. By Edwhrd Thomas, F.R.S.. . 

Vol. VIIT., Part I., pp. 156, sgwacI., with three plates and a plan. 1876. 8.». 

Contents. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of ■''the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Professors K. B. Cowell and J. F.ggeling.—On the 
Ruins of Slgiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakeley; Esq., Public Works Department., Ceylon.—Tho 
Patimokkha, being tho Buddhist Office ortho Confession of Priests. Tho Pali, Text^, with a 
Translation, and Notes. By J F. Dickson' M.A., somftime Student of Christ Churgh, Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskrltic Origin of Sinhalese. By It. C. Guilders, late of the Ceylou Civil Servicfc. 

Vol. VIII., iurt II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1876. 8s. S 

Contknts.— An Account of the Island oLflfuli. By,R. Friederich. - The RalpTcx t of the Makd- 

’**“•---'-•*— —Ration: By R. C. CMln^rS, late of the Ceylon 

. .eMCaru Khitai./-By H. 11. 

j Depart-' 

meat of Public Instruction, Cjjylorr. * • / 

Vol. IK., Part I., pp. 15(5, sewed, with a plate. ,187^. 8s. 

Contents.— Bartrian Coins and Indian pates. By E. Thomas, JA'R.S.— The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Iiev. A. H, Sayce„ M. A.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By K. 
Friederich (continuedfrom Vol. VTII. k.a. p.^2 1 Ruins ia'APakran. By Major Mockler. 
—Inedit' d Arabic*Coins. III. By Stanley Lane JPotne, — Further Note on a Baotrian Puli Inscrip¬ 
tion and tho Saijivat Era. By Prof. J’ Dowjftn.—Notes^on Persian Beldoliistan. From tho 
Persian of Mirza Mekdy Kbdn. By A. IT. Schindler. 

Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292, sewed, with thpere plate. . 1 877- JO.v. 6d. 

Contents.— T he Early Faith of A* oka. By E. Thomas, F R.S.—The Northern Prontagers 
of China. Part II. The Munch us (Hup plemen t ary Notice). By II. II. Howorth.—Tho Northern 
Frontager* of China, part IV. The Kin or .Golden Tatars. By IT. II. Howorth. - On a Treatise 
on Weights and Measures bjvEliyfi, Archbishop of Nisfbtn. By M. H. Sauvaire.— On Imperial 
and other Titles. By Si*; T. K. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P.v-Affinities of the Dialects of the'Chepang 
and Kusuwlah Tribes of Nipfil with those of the Hit) Tribes of Amman. By Captain C J. F. 
Forbes F.R.G.S., M.A.S. Bengal/ etc.— Notes oil Some Antiquities found m a Mound near 
Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol. X., Part'I., pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878- 8s. . ✓ 

Contents. - On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandreth, Esq.— A Dialogue 
on the Vedantic Conception ot Brahma. By Pramadd Ddsa Mittra, late Officiating Professor of 
Anglo-Sanskrit, Government College, Benares,—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Friederich (continued from Vol.,-IX. N. S. p. J20).—Unpublished/Ilass Weights and Measures. 
By Edward Thomas Rogers.—China via Tibet. By 8. 0. Bpulger.—Notes and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Kuinaon* ami Gurk will. By J. H. Battejo, F.R.G.8., Bengal Civil Service 
Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kurnaon. 

Vol. X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. 6*. 

Contents.— Note on Pliny’s Geography of the East Const of Arabia. By Major-General 


parinibbftna Sutta and Commentary, with a Translate 
Civil Service.—The Northern Frontagers of China. Part III. The"' 

Howorth.—Ineditcd Arabic Coins. IF. By Stanley Vane Poole.—On the Form of Govern 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ekan&yaka, Mudaliyar of tho De 


Transliteration. By H. L. St. Barbe, Esq.; Resident .at Mandelay.—On thd Connexion of the 
Mens of Pegu with the Kotes of Central India. By Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Commission.—Studies on the Comparative-Grammar of. the Semitic Languages, with 
Special Reference to- Assyrian. .By Paul Haupt. The Oldest SHnitic Verb-Form.— Arab Metro¬ 
logy. II. E1*Djiibarty. By M. H. Sauvaire:—The Migrations and Early History of the White 
Huns; principally from Chinese Sources. By Thomas W. Kingamill. 

Vol. X., Part III., pp..204, sewed. 1878. 8$. 

Co.ntfnts.— On the Hill Canton of Sdldr,'—the moat Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race. 


VWSTffy. 
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JBv H-bcrt B. Shaw. -Geological Notes on the "River Indus. By Griffin W. V. se, B.A. M.R.A.S., 
etc, Executive Engineer P.W.I). Panjab.—Educational Literature for Japanese vvomen. ^By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, E»q., M.R.A.8.—On the Natural Phenomenon Known m the Last by 
the Names Sub-hi-KArib, etc., etc. By J. W. Kedhouse, M.K.A.S., Hon. Meuib. R.S.L.—On 
a Chinese Version of the Sftnktaya KArikti, eic. t found among the Buddhist Books comprising 
the iripitaka and two other works. Ily the Rev. Samuel Beal, M.A.—The Rock-cut I urygian 
Inscriptions at Dofrunlu. By Edward Thomas, F.R. S.—Index*. 

Vol. XI., Part. I., pp. 128, sewed, with seven illustrations. 1879. &8. 

Contents.—O n the Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By Edward Thomas, 
F R s’— Notice of the Scholars who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge ol the 
Languages of British India during the last Thirty Years. By Robert N. Cost, Hon. Librarian 
K. A.8.—Ancient Arabic Poetry: its Genuineness and Authenticity. By Sir William Muir, K.L.N L, 
1YL 1).—Note on Manriqne’s Mission and the Catholics in the time of fShfth JaMn. By M. (1. 
Keene, Esq.-On Sandhi in Pali. By the late R. (J. Childers.—On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
By K. T. Rogers, M.R.A.8. . . : 

Vol. XI., Par* I f., pp. 256, sowed, with map and plate. 1879. 7s. ( \d. 


Contents.— On the Identification of Places on the Makran Coast mentioned by Arrian, Ptolemy, 
and Marcian. Bv Major E. Muckier.—On the Proper Names of the Mohammadans. By Sir r. 
]; Colehrooko, Bart., M.P.— Principles of Composition in Chinese, as deduced from the VN mten 


Characters. By the Rev. lir. Legge. - On the Identification of the Portrait of Chosroes II. among. 

in thi Caves at Ajanta. By James Pevgusson, Vice-President.— A Specimen of 


the Paintings m n», v»no ««.« ->'j -——* » p>—. ■ - ■ - - —,— - - ,, ■* « . 

the Zoonged (or Z urn geo) Dialect .of a Tribe of Nngas, bordering on Jthe^ Valley of Assam, 

1 \i\¥ u'ni\n ¥ It /v T \ihlii\ nlld I L>Jnl P*i V CIV LI flTYlhPUPl B tJ* OVBP It'll! 


between tiic Diklio and Dcsoi R vers, embracing over Forty Villages. By the Rev. Mi*, vians. 
Vol. XI. Port III. pp. 104, exxiv. 16, sewed. 1879. 8$. 


Contents.— The Gaurian compared with the Romance Languages. Part I. By E. L. 


Brandreth.-Dialects of Colloquial Arabic. By E. T. Rogers .— \ ‘Comparative Study of the 
Japanese and Korean Languages. By W. (>. Aston. --Index. 

Vol. XII. Part I. pp. 152, sowed, with Table. 1880. 5s. 

Contents.— On “ The Most Comely Names,” i.e. the Laudatory Epithets, or the Titles of Praise, 
bestowed cm God in the Qur’an or by Muslim Writers. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R. A S., lion. Mein. 
R.S.L., etc.—Notes on ft newly discovered Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great. By Major-General 
Sir IT. C. Uawlinson, K.C.B., President and Director of the Royal Asiatic Society.- Note on 
likiuen-Thsang’s Dhanakacheka. By Robert Sewell, M.C.S.. M.R.A.s. — Remarks by Mr 
Ft*rgussoii on Mr. Sewell’s Paper.— A Treatise on Weights and Measures. 13v KliyA, Archbish. ?> 
of Nistbfn. By 11. Satmire. /Supplement to Vol. IX., pp. 201-313)— On the Age of urn 
Ajantd Caves. By Rnjendral&la Mura Rai Bahadur, C.I.E., LE D., and Hon. Member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society.— Notes on Baku Rdjendrald Mitra’s Paper on the Age of the Laves at 
Ajantfi, By James Fergusson, V.P., D.C.L,, F.R S. 

Vol. XII. Part II. pp. 182, sewed, with map and plate. 1880. 8*. 

Contents, —On Sanskrit Texts Discovered in Japan. By Professor F. Max Mfiller.—Extracts 
from Report on the Islands and Antiquities of Bahrein. By Captain Durand. Followed by Notes 

. . 1 , -tr n rj n LI r.__I nl' Mwi llnvnl 


bv Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., F.R.8., President and Director of the Royal 
Asiatic Society —Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes c 


........J Society.—Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brah¬ 
maputra and Ningthi Rivers. By the late G. H. Daman t, M.A., M Ii A.8., Political Officer. Nfiga 


Hm*.-OnThe Sake,’ ’Sainvat, and Gupta Eras. A Supplement to his Paper on Indian Chronology. 

.- ” 1 S.—The Megba-SQtr.i. By Cecil Bendall, Fellow 


By James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., F.P.B.A.S.--— 

of Gonvill.* and Cams College, Cambridge.— Historical and Arclueologieal Notes on a Journey 
in South-Western Persia, 1877-1878. By A. Ilouttnn-Schindler.—Identification of the “False 
Dawn ” of the Musiims with the “Zodiacal Light” of Euvopeuns. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A S., 
lion. Member R.8.L. 


f 


Vol, XII. Part III. pp. 100, sewed. 1880. 8s. 

Contents. —The Gnnriun compared with the Romance Languages. Part II. By E. L. 
Bramlroth - The Uzbeg F.pos. By Arminius VambAry.- Un the Separate Edicts at Dhauh and 
Jauaada. Bv Prof. Kern.™Grammatical Sketch of the Kakhyen Language. By Rev. J N. 
( ushing.—Notes on the Libyan Languages, in a Letter addressed to R. N. Cust, Esq., by Prof. 
F. W, Newman. 

Vol. XII. Part IV. pp. 152, with 3 plates. 1880. 8.9. 

Content*.— The Early History of Tibet, from Chinese Sources. By S. W. Bushell, M.I> 
Notea on some Inedlted Coins from a Collection made in Persia during thi Years 18//-7J. By 
Guy Le Strange, M.R.A.S.—Buddhist Nirvana and the Noble Eightfold Path. By C 
Frankfurter, Ph.D.—Index.—Annual Report, 1850. 

Vol XIII. Part I. pp. 120, sewed. 1881. 5*. 

Contents. -Indian Theistlc Reformers. By Professor Monier Williams, C.I.E.,D.C.L. Notes 
on the luiwi Language and Literature. By Dr. H. N. Var. der Tuuic -The Invention of the 
Indian Alpha!* . By John Dovreun, M.R.A.S. The Nirvana of the Northern Buddhists. By 
the Rev. J. Edkins, U.D.-An Account, of the Malay “ Chiri,” a Sanskrit Formula. By >V. E . 
Maxwell, M.R.A.S. 


Vol. XIII. Part IT. pp. 170. with Mep and 2 Plates. 1881. 8s. 

Contentb.—T he Northern Frontagers of China. Part V. The Khitai or Khitans. By H. H. 
Howorth, F’.S. a —On the Identification of Nagarahara, with reference to the Travels of Hiouen- 
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Thsang. .By \V. Sampson, F.R.G.S.—Hindu Law at Madras. By J. H. Nelson, JVI.A., Madras 
Civil Service. —On thelTopcr Names of the Mohammedans. By Sir T. E. Colcbrooke, Bart., M.P. 
—Supplement to the Paper on Indian Thcistic Reformers, published in the Jnnuary Number 
of th is Journal. By Prof. Monier Williams, C.I.E. 

Vol. XIII. Part III. pp. 178, with plate. 1881. 7s. 6(L 

Contents.— The Avar Language. By C. Graham,—Caucasian Nationalities, ISy M. A. 
Morrison. —Translation of the Marknndoya Purana. Books VII., VIII. By the Rev. B. 
H. Wortham.—Lett re 5. M. Stanley Lane Poole sur quelques monnaiea orientates raves ou indditea 
de la Collection tie M. Ch. de 1’EcIuse. Pur II. SSauvaire.—Aryan Mythology in Malay Traditions, 
By W. E. Maxwell, Colonial Civil Servioe.—The Koi, a Southern Tribe of the Goncl. By the 
Rev. J. Cain, Missionary.—On the Duty which Mohammedans in British India owe, on the 
Principles of their own Law, to the Government of the Country. By N. B. E. Baillte.— The 
i-Poern of the Arabs, by Shanfara. Re-arranged and translated by J. W. Redhouae, M.II.A.S, 

Yol. XIII, Part IV. pp. 130, cxxxvi. 1C, with 3 plates. 1881. 10s. 6<L 

Contents.— On the Andaman Islands and the Andamanese. By M. V. Fortman, M .R.A .8. — 
Notes on Marco Polo’s Itinerary in Southern Persia. By A. Ho’utum-Schiiidler.—Two Malay 
Myths : The Priijecss of the Foam, and the Raiu of Bamboo. By W. h\. Maxwell, M.K.A.S.— 
The Epoch of the Guptas. By E. Thomas, F.K.S.—Two Chiness-Buddhiot Inscriptions found at 
Buddha Gaya. By the liev. S. Real. With ? Plates.—A Sanskrit Ode addressed to the Congress 
of Orientalists at Berlin. By Kama Dasa Sena, the Zemindar of Berhatnpore. With a Transla¬ 
tion by Mr. Shyamaji'Krishnavannn, of Balliol College.— Supplement to a paper, “ On. the Duty 
which Muhommeduns in British India owe, on the Principals of tlioir own Law, to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Country,” By N. B. E. Baillic, M.R.A.8.— Index. 

Yol. XIV. Part I. pp. 124, with 4 plates. 1882. 5s. * - 

Content*. —The Apology of A1 Kiruly: An Essay on its Age and Adfhorehipf By Sir W 
Mnir, K.C.S.J., LL.D. — The Poet Pampa. By L. Rice.—On u Coin of Shams ud Dvmyu %y.» ud 
Din Mahmdd Sh&h. By C. J. Rodgers, M. U.A.S , Amritsar.—Note on PI. xxviiw fig. 1, of Mr. 
Fergusson’s “Tree and Serpent Worship,” 2nd Edition. By S. Beal, Professor of Chinese,* 
London University.—Oil the present state of Mongolian Researches. By Prof. B. Julg, m a 
Letter to K. N. Ou&t, Esq., lion. See. U.A.S..— A Sculptured Tope on an Old Stone at L)ru», 
Ladak. By W. Simpson, F.K.G.S.—Sanskrit Ode addressed to the Filth International Congress 


—-— r .. — „.... .. — —^...3 Adjacent ... ~ j H>v , — v .. ... 

Kingsraill.—Suggestions on the Formation of the Semitic Ton Res. A Conipai alive and Critical 
Study. By G. Bertin, M.R.A.S,-—On a Lolo MS. written on Satin. By M. J'erricu d6 La 
Couperie. 

Yol. XIV. Part II. pp. 164, with throe plates. 1882. 7s. 6 c/. 

Contents.—O n Tartar and Turk. By 8. \V. Kokluk, Pli. D.—Notice of the Scholars who Lave 
Contributed to the Extension of our knowledge of the Languages of Africa. By R. N. Ciiat, 
Hon Sec. R.A.S.—Grammatical Sketch of the Huusa Language. By tbe Rev. J. F. Schon, 
F.K.G.S.,—Buddhist Saint Worship. Bv A. Lillie, M.R. A-S.—Gleanings from the Arabic. By 
H. W. Freeland, M.A., M.R.A.S.-Al Kuhirah and its Gates.—By II. C. Kay, M.A., M U.A.S.— 
How- the Mahftbh&ruta begins. By Edwin Arnold, C.S.I., M.R.A.S/—Amb Metrology. IV. 
Ed-Daliaby. By M. II. Sauvaire. 

- Yol. XIY. Part III. ppv 208, with 8 plates. 1882. 85 . 

Contents.—T he Vaishnava Religion, with special rebrence to the Siksliil-patrl of the 
Modern Sect called SviUhi-N may an a. By Monier ’VVillhuns, C.I.E., D.O.L —Further Notes on 
the Apology of Al-Kindy. By Sir VV. Muir, K.C.S.I., D.Q.L., LL.D.—The Buddhist Caves of 
Afghanistan. By W. Simpsbh.—The Identification of the .Sculptured Tope at .Sane hi. By W. 
Simpson—On the (genealogy of Modern Numerals. By Sir E. C. liayley, Iv.C.^.I., C.I.E. 
-The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Van, deciphered and translated. By Sayuo. 

Asiatic Society. —Transactions of 'The IIotal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac¬ 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1$35. Published at £9 5 s .; reduced to 
£o Si 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wikon, G. C. Houghton, F%vis, Morrison* 
Colcbrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholam. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal,— Journal * of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. Bvo, 8 numbers per annum, 
45. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, —Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal. Published Monthly, Is . each number. 
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Asiatic Society of Bengal. —Journal of tub Asiatij Society of 

Bkxgal. A Complete Set from the beginning in 1832 to the end of 1878, 
being Volft. 1 to 17 . Proceedings of the same Society, from the commencerneut 
in 1805 to 1878. A set quite complete. Calcutta, 1832 to 1878. Extremely 
scarce. £100. 


Asiatic Society. — Bombay Branch. —Journal of the Bombay Branch 
op the Royal Asiatic Society. Nos. 1 to 35 in 8vo. with many plates. 
A complete set. Extremely scarce. Bombay, 1844-78. £13 40#. 

Asiatic Society of Bombay. —The Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Noh. 1 to 35. 
7s. fid. to 10#. fid . each number. Several Numbers are out of print. 

No. 36, Vol. XIV., 1879, pp. 163 and xviii,, with platen. 10#. fid. 

No. 37, Vol. XIV . 1880, pp. 101 and xxiii., with plates. 10#. fid, 

No. 38, Vol. XIV., 1880, pp. 172 and vi., with plate. 7s. fid. 

No. 39, Yol. XV., 1881, pp. 150, with plate. 6#. 

Asiatic Society. — Ceylon Branch.— Joi rnal of the Ceylon Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society (Colombo). Part for 1845. Svo. pp. 120, 
sewed. Price 7s. fid. 

Contents :—On Buddhism. No. 1. By the Rev. D. J. Qogerly.— General Observations on 
the Translated Ceylonese Literature, by W. Knighton, Esq. — On the Elements of the Voice 
in reference to the Roman and Singalese Alphabets. By the Rev. J. C. Maevioar.—On the State 
of Crime in (nylon. — By the Hon. J. Stark.-Account of some Ancient Coin*. By 8. C. Ohitty, 
Esq. —Remarks on the Collection of Statistical Information in Ceylon. l>y John Capper, Esq.- 
On Buddhism. No 2. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. 

1846. 8vo. pp. 176, sewed. Price 7s. fat. 

Conti 'th:—O n Buddhism. By the Rev. I). J, Gogerly.—The Sixth Chapter of the Tiruva- 
thavur Purana, translated with Notes. By B. Casio Chitty, Esq.— 1 The Discourse on the Minor 
Results of Conduct, or the Discourse Addressed to 8ubba. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—On the 
State of Crime in Ceylon, By the Hon Mr, .I. Stark.—The Language and Literature of the 
Singalese. By the Rev. S. Hardy.—The Education Establishment of the Dutch in Ceylon. By 
the Rev, J. I). Palm.—An Account of the Dutch Church in Ceylon, By the Rev. J. D. Palm.- 
Notes on some Experiments in Electro* Agriculture. By J. Capper, Esq. —Sungalo Wadn, trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. D. J. Gogerly.—On Colouring Matter Discovered in the husk of the Cocoa Nut. 
By Dr. JR. Gygax. 

1847-48, 8vo. pp. 221, sewed. Price 7s. fid. 

Content? :—On the Mineralogy of Ceylon. By Dr. R. Gygax.—An Account of the Dutch 
Church in Ceylon. By the Rev. J. 1). Palm. —On the History of Jaffna, from the Earliest Period 
to the Dutch Conquest. By S. C. Chitty.—The Rise and hall of the Calany Gun gu, from 18*3 
to 1HH*. By J. Capper. —The Discourse respecting Ratapala, Translated by the Rev. I). J. 
Gogerly.- On the Manufacture of Salt in the Chilaw and Putiam Districts. By A. O. Brodie,— 
* Royal Grant engraved on a '(tapper Plate. Translated, with Notes. By the Rev. D. J. 
Gogerly,—On some of :hc Coins Ancient and Modern, of Ceylon. By the Hon. Mr. J Stark.— 
Noted on the Climate and Salubrity of Putlara. By A. O. Brodie.—The Revenue and Expendi¬ 
ture of the Dutch Government in Ceylon, during the last years of their Administration. By 
J. Capper.—On Buddhism, By the Ucy. D. J. Gogerly. 

1853-55. 3 parts. Svo. pp. 56 and 101, sewed. Price £1. 

Contkntr ok Part I,:—Buddhism : Ohariya Pitaka. By the 1-lev. D. J. Gogerly,—The Laws 
of the Buddhist Priesthood. By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. To he continued. — Statistical 
Account of Luo Districts of Chilaw and I’utlam, North Western Province. By A. O. Brodie, 
Esq.—Hock Inscription at Gooroo Godde Wihare, in the Magool Korle, Seven Kories. By A. O. 
Brodie, Esq.— Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. Bv K. F. Kelaart, Esq., and E. L. Layard, Esq. (To 
be continued.) 

Contents of Part II. Price 7#. fid. 

Catalogue of Ceylon Birds. By E. V. Kelaart, Esq.* and 12. L. Layard,—Notes on some of the 
Forms of .Salutations aud Address known among the Singalese. By the Hon. Mr. J. Stark.— 
Rock Inscriptions. By A. O Brodie, Esq.—On the Veddhas of Blntenne. By the Rev, J. 
Gillings.— Rock Inscription at Piramanonkandel. By S C. Chitty, Esq. — Analysis of the Great 
Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By S. C. Chitty, lisq. (To be continued). 

Contents of Part III. Svo. pp. 150. Price 7s. fid. 

Analysis of the Great Historical Poem of the Moors, entitled Surah. By S. C. Chitty, Esq. 
(Concluded).— Description of New or little known Species of Reptiles found in Ceylon. By 
E. F. Kelaart.— The Laws of the Buddhist Priesthood By the Rev. D. J. Gogerly. (To he 
continued).— Ceylon Ornithology. By J , F. Kelaart.—Some Account of the Rodiyas, with a 
Specimen of their Language. By S. C. Chitty, Esq. — Rock Inscriptions in the North-Western 
Province. By A. O. Brodie, Esq, 
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57 aw d 59, Ludgate Hill, London , E. C. 

1860 - 6 . 8 vo. pp. xi. and 184. Price 7>*. 6 rf. 




Contents ;—On Demonology and Witchcraft in Ceylon. By Dandris de Silva Gooneratne 
Moclliar.—The First Discourse Delivered by Buddha/ By the Rev. I), J. Gogeriy. Footoor 
Well, — On the Air Breathing Fiwh of Ceylon. By Barer oft Boake, B.A (Vice President 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon).—On the Origin of the Sinhalese Language, tty J. D’Alwis, Assistant 
Secretary.—A Few Remark* on the Poisonous Properties of the Calotropis Gigantea, etc. By 
W. C. Ondaatjie, E*^., Colonial Assistant Surgeon.—On the Crocodiles of Ceylon. By Barcroft 
Boake, Vice-President, Asiatic Society, Ceylon.-Native Medicinal Oils. 

1867-70. Part J. 8 V0 . pp. 150. Price 10*. 

Contents On the Origin of the Sinhalese Language. By James De Alwis.—A Lecture on 
Buddhism. By the Rev. I), J. Gogeriy.—Description of two Birds new to the recorded Fauna 



1867-70. Part II. 8vo. pp. xl. and 45. Price 7s. Gd. 


Contents: —Summary of the Contents of the First Book in the Buddhist Canon, called the 
P&rdjika Book .— By the Rev. H. Coles.—Pardjika Book—No. 1Pfiriijika Book— No. 2. 

18/1-72. Svo. pp. 66 and xxxiv. Price 7s. 6d. 

Contents Extracts from a Memoir left by the Dutch Governor, Thomas Van lthee, to his 
successor, Governor Gerris de Heer, 1097. Translated from the Dutch Records preserved in the 
Colonial Secretariat at Colombo. By R. A. van Cuylcnberg. Government Record Keeper.—The 
Food Statistics of Ceylon. By J. Capper.-—Specimens of Sinhalese Proverbs. By L. fie Zoysa, 
Mudaliyar, Chief Translator of Government. — Ceylon Reptiles: being a preliminary Catalogue 
of the Reptiles found in, or supposed to be in Ceyiou, compiled from various authorities. By 
W. Ferguson.—On uu Inscription at Dondra. No. 2. By W. Ithys Davids, Esq. 

1873- Part I. 8vo. pp. 79. Price 7s. 6c/. 

Contents On Oath and Ordeal. Bv Bertram Fuller Uartshorne.—Notes on Prinochilus 
Vinceiia. By W. V. Legge.— The Sports and Games of the Singhalese. By Leopold Ludovici.— 
On. Miracles. By J De Alwis.—Oa the Occurrence of Seolopax llusticola and Gallinago Scolo- 
pacina in Ceylon. By W. V. Legge. —Transcript and Translation of an Ancient Copper-plate 
Hannas. By Mudliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator to Government. 

1874. Parti. 8vo. pp. 94. Price 7 s. 6d. , 

Contents Description of a supposed New Genus of Ceylon, Batrachians. By W. Ferguson. 
—Notes on the Identity of Piyadaal and Asoku. By Mudaliyar Louis de Zoysa, Chief Translator 
to Government.— On the Island Distribution of the Birds in the Society’s Museum. By W, 
Vincent Legge.- Brand Marks on Cattle, By J, Do Alwis.— Notes on the Occurrence of a rare 
Eagle new to Ceylon; and other interesting or rire birds. By 8. Bligb, Esq., Kotmald — 
Extracts from the Records of the Dutch Government in Ceylon. By It. van Cuvlenbcrg, Eaq.~ 
The Stature of Gotama Buddha. By J. De Alwis. 

1879, 8vo. pp. 58. Price 5s. 

Contents, —Notes on Ancient Sinhalese Inscriptions.— On the Preparation and Mounting of 
Insects for the Binocular Microscope.—Notes on Neophron Puenopterus (Savigny) from 
Nuwara Eliya.— On the Climate of Dimhula.— Note on the supposed cause of the existence of 
Patauas or Grass Lands of the Mountain Zone of Ceylon. 

1880. Part I. 8vo. pp. 90. Price 5s. 

Contents.— Text anrlTranslation of the Inscription of Mahinde III. at Mihintale.—Glossary.— 
A Paper on the Vetlic and Buddhistic Polities.-Customs and Ceremonies connected with the 
Paddi Cultivation.— Graniineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon. 


1880. Part II. 8vo. pp. 48. Price 5s. 

Contents.— Graraineae, or Grasses Indigenous to or Growing in Ceylon.—Translation of two 
Jatak is.—On. the supposed Origin of Taman®. Nuwar 1 , i’ambapanni and Taprotnue.—Thc Rocks 
and Minerals of Ceylon. 

1881. Yol. VII. Port I. (No. 23.) 8vo. pp, 56. Price 6*. 

Contents.— Hindu Astronomy: as compared with the European Science. By 8. Mervin.— 
Sculptures nt Horana. By J. G. Smither.—Gold. By A. C. Dixon.—Specimens of Sinhalese 
Proverbs, By L. De Zoysa.—Ceylon Bee Culture. By S. Jayatilaka.—A Short Account of the 
Principal Religious C/vernonies observed by the Kandyans of Ceylon. By O. J. R. Lc 
Mesurler. —Valeatyn’s Account oi Adam’s Peak. By A. Spensc Moss. 

Asiatic Society (North China Branch). —J ournal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Old Series, 4 numbers, and 
New Series. Parts 1 to 12. The following numbers ere sold separately : 
Old Series —No. II. May, 1859, pp. 145 to 25(i. No. III. December, 1S59, 
pp. So7 to 368. 7s. Gd. each. Yol. II, No. I. September, 1860, pp. 128. 7 s.Gd. 
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New Series —No. I. December, 1864, pp. 17T. 7.v. fid. No. II. December, 

1865, pp. 187» with maps. 7s. fid. No. III. December, 186%, pp. 121. 9.?. 

No. 1Y. December, 1867, pp 266. 105. fid. No. VI. for 1869 and 1870, pp. 
xv, and 200. 7s. fid. No. \l l. for 1871 and 1872, pp. ix. and 260. 10.?. 

No. VIII. pp. xii. and 187. 10.?. fid. No. IX. pp. xxxiii. and 21IK l'Oi. fid. 

No. X. pp. xii. and 324 and 279. £1 Is. No. XI. (1877) pp. xvi. and 184. 

lO.v. fid. No. XII. (1878) pp. 387, with many maps, .Gl ].?. No. XIII, 
(1879) pp. vi, and 132, with plates, 10 .?. fid. No. XI V. (1879) pp. ,xvi.-04, with 
plates, 4*. No. XV. (1880) pp. xliii. and 316, with plates, lbs. No. XVI. 
(1881) pp. 248. 12*. fid. 


Asiatic Society of Japan. —Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan. Vol. I, From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110.. with plates. 1874. Vol. IT. From 22nd October, 1873, to Kith 
July, 1874. Svo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. ill. Part 1. From Kith July, 1871, 

to December, 1874,-1875. Vol. III. Part II. From 13th January, 1875, to 
30th June, 1875. Vol. IV. From 20ih October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Vol. V. Part 1. From 25th October, 1876, to 27th June, 1877. Vol. V. Part 
IT. (A Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes. By J. H. Longford.) Vol. 
VI. Part I. pp. 199. Vol. VI. Part II. From 9th' February. 1878, to 27th 
April, 1878. Vol. VI. Part III. From 23th May, 1878, to 22nd May, 1879. 
7s. fid. each Part.—Vol. VII. Part I. (Milne's Journey across Europe and 
Asia.) 5*.—Vol. VII. Part II. March, 1879. 5s.— Vol. VII. Part III. June, 
1879. 7*. fid. Vol. VII. Part IV. November, 1879. 10?. fid. Vol.VITL 

Part I. February, 1880. 7 s fid . Vol. VIII. Part II. May, 1880. 7*. fid . 

' Vol. VIII. Part. III. October, 1880. IDs. fid . Vol. VIII. Part IV. 

December, 1880. 5 s . Vol. IN. Part I. February, 1881. 7 s . fid . 

Asiatic Society. — Straits Branch. —Journal op the Straits Branch 

of THU .Royal Asiatic Society. No. 1. Svo. pp. 130, sewed, 3 folded 
Maps and 1 Plate. July, 1878. Price 9 s. 

CoMTKNT8.—Inaugural Address of the President. Bv the Yen. Archdeacon I-loae, M.A.— 
Distribution of Minerals in Sarawak. By A. Hart Everett.—Breeding Pearls. By N, B. 
Dennys, Ph.IL .Pialeets of the Melanesian Tribes of the Malay Peninsula. By M. do Mtklulio- 
MRelay.—Malay Spelling in English. Report of Government Committee (reprinted).—Geography 
ot the Malay Peninsula. Part I. By A. M, Skinner.—Chinese Secret Societies. Parti. By 
w. A. Pickering.—Malay Proverbs. Part. I. By W. E. Maxwell.-The Snake-eating 
Hamadryad. By N. B. Dennys,Pii.J,).—Gutta Percha. ByH. I Murton.- Miscellaneous Notices, 
No. 2. 8vo. pp. 130, 2 Plates, sewed. December, 1879. Pride 9s. 

Contknts The Song of the Dyak Hend-fenst. BvRev. J. Parham.— Malay Proverbs. Part II. 
T>y E. W. Maxwell. -A Malay Nauteh. By E. A. Swettenham. - Pidgin English. By N. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D.—The Founding of Singapore. By Sir T. S. Raffles.—Notes on Two Perak 
Manuscripts. By W. E. Max wcll.-The Metalliferous Formation of the Peninsula. By I). D. 
Daly.—Suggestions regarding a new Malay Dictionary. By the Hon. C. J. Irving.—Ethnological 
Excursions in the Malay Peninsula. By N. von Mikluho-Maclay.—Miscellaneous Notices. 

No. 3. 8vo. pp. iv. and 146, sewed. Price 9 ?. 

Cowtknts Chinese Secret Societies, bv W. A. Pickering.—Malay Proverbs. Part TTI , by W. 
E. Maxwell.—Notes on Gutta Percha, by'F. W. Burbidge, W. H. Treacher, H. J. Murton.--The 
Maritime Code of the Malays, reprinted from a translation by Sir S. Raffles,—A Trip to Guuonjr 
Bluuiut, by D. F. A. Hervey.—Caves at Sungei Batu in Selangor, by D. D. Daly.—Geography 
of Aolung, translated from the German by Dr. Beiber.—Account of a Naturalist’s Visit to Selan¬ 
gor, by A. J. Hornady.—Miscellaneous Notices ; Geographical Notes, Routes from Selangor to 
Pahang. Mr. Deane’s Survey Report, A Tiger’s Wake, Breeding Pearls, The Maritime Code, aud 
Sir F. Raffles’ Meteorological Returns. 

No. 4. 8vo. pp. xxv. and 65, sewed. Price 9?. 

Contents,— List of Members.-Proceedings, General Meeting.—Annual Meeting.—Council’s 
Annual Report for 1879. —Treasurer’s Report for 1879.- President’s Address.—Reception of 
Professor Nordenskjold.—The Marine Code. By Sir 8. Raffles — About Kinta By H. W c 
Leech.—About Shin and Bern am. By IT. W. Leech.-Th * Aboriginal Tribes oi Perak. By 
M. fci. Maxwell. — The Vernacular Press in tho Struts. By E. W. Birch.- On the Guliga of 
Borneo. By A. H#Everett. —On the name “ Sumatra.”—A Correction. 

No. 5. Svo. pp. 160, sewed. Price 9s. 

Contexts—S elr.silah (Book of the Descent) of tho Rajas of Brum. By H. Low.—Notes to 
ritto.-Hl.tow of the Suiting of Brunj,— List of the Mahomrduti Sovereigns of Bruni.—Historic 
laotet— Acheh By G. P. Talson.—From Perak to Shin and down the Shin and .Bemam Rivers, 
ify F. A. Hwettentmnl.—A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. Bv N. B, Deimvs.-Compa- 
m l t tl 'm,' 0c ? bu,ar -v ot sonie of the w »ld Tribes inhabiting tho Malayan Peninsula, Borneo, etc.— 
The Tiger in Borneo. By A. H. Everett. 
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No. 6. 8vo. pp. 133, with 7 Photographic Plates, sewed. Price 9.?. 
Contents.- Some Account of the Independent Native States of the Malay Peninsula Part. I 
A. Swot tmham, —The Ruins of Boro Burdnr in Java. By the Vcn. Archdeacon G. F, Hose. 
A Contribution to Malayan Bibliography. By N. B. Dennys.—Report on the Exploration of t)ie 
Caves of Borneo. By A. H. Everett.—Introductory Remarks. By J. Evans.-Notes on tho 
Report,-Notes on the Collection of Bonos. By G. Bush.-A Sea-Dyak Tradition ot' the 
Deluge and Consentient Events. By the Rev. J. Perhaiu.— The Comparative Vocabulary. 

American Oriental Society. —Journal o.f the American Oriental 
Society. Yok l. to X. and Yol. XIi. (all published). 8vo. Poston and 
New Haven, 1849 to 1881, A complete set. Very rare. £14. 

Volumes 2 to 5 and 8 to 10 and 12 may be had separately at £1 1*. each. 

Anthropological Society of London, Memoirs read before the, 1863- 

1804. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21*'. 

Anthropological Society of London, Memoirs read before the, 1865- 

18dt>. Vol. II. 8vo., pp. x. 4t»4, cloth. 21*. v 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (The Journal 

ot the). Published Quarterly, 8vo. sewed. 

Biblical Archaeology, Society of.— Transactions of the. 8vo. Vol. I. 

Part. [., 12*. (id. Yol. I., Part II., 12*. 6d. (this part cannot he sold 
separately, or otherwise than with the complete sets). Yols. II. and II 1., 

2 parts, JO*. Qd. each. Yol. IV., 2 parts, 12*. 6d. each. Yol. Y„ Part. I., 15*. : 
Part, II., ]2s. Grf. Yol. VI , 2 parts, 12*. ( id . each. 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 242. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 467. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 2*.; Boy. 8vo. 3s. and ir 4to., 4s. 

Browning Society’s Papers (The).-- 1881-4. Part I. 8vo. pp. 116, 
wrapper. 10*. 

Calcutta Review (The).— Published Quarterly. Price 8s. 6d. per 

number. 

Calcutta Review. — A Complete Set from the Commencement in 

3 844 to 1879. Vols 1. to 69, or Number* 1 to 138. A fine clean copy. 
Calcutta, 7844-79. index to the first fifty volumes of the Calcutta Review, 

2 parts. (Calcutta, 1873). Nos. 39 and 40 have never been published. £60. 
Complete sets are of great rarity. 

Calcutta Review (Selections from the). — Crown 8vo. sewed. Mos. 1. 
to 17. 5s. each. 

Cambridge Philological Society (Transactions of the).— Yol. I. Prom 
1872 to 1880. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 420, wrapper. 1881. 15*. 

Contents—P reface. — The Work of n Philological Society. J. P, Postgate.—Transactions of 
the; Cambridge Philological Society from 1372 to Itt 79.—Transactions for 1879-1880, —Review* 
—Appendix. 

China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Par East. Published 

bi-monthly. 4 to. Subscription £1 10*. per volume. 

Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal.— Shanghai. Subscription 

per volume (of 6 parts) los. 

A complete set from the beginning. Yols. 1 to 10. 8vo. Foochow and 
Shanghai, 1861-1879. £9. 

Containing important contributions on Chinese Philology, Mythology, and Geography, by 
Bakins, Giles, Bretschneidor, Scarborough, etc. The earlier volumes are out of print. 

Chrysanthemum (The).— A Monthly Magazine for Japan and the Par 
East. Yol. I., complete. Bound £1 1*. Subscription 18*. per volume. 
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Rnnifitv of Bombay.-- Journal and TBANSAorioirs. A 
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earlier volumes are out of print.) 


Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, Journal of the.— Edited l>y 

,1 R. Logan, of Pitiang. 9 vols. Singapore, 1847 -55. New Series. vols. 
J. to lv. Part I, (all published), 1856-59. A complete set in 13 vols. 8VO. 
with many plates. .£30. 

Vol I. of the New Series consists of 2 parts; Vol, II. of 4 parts; \ol. HI. of 
* No. 1 (never completed), and of Vol. IV. also only one number was 
'published. 

A few copios remain of several volumes that may he had separately. 

Japan, Transactions of the Seismological Society of, Vc>l. j.. I arts i. 
and ii. April -June, 1880. 10s. Gd. 

literature, Royal Society of—See under “Royal.” 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science.—Published by the 

Conimitte of the Madras Literary Societ\ and Auxiliary Royal Asiatic Society, 
and edited by Morris, Cole, and Brown. A complete set. of the Three Series 
(being Vols. I. to XVI., First Series; Vols. XVII, to XXII. Second Series; 
Vol. XXIII. Third Series, 2 Numbers, no more published). A fine copy, 
uniformly hound in 23 vols. With numerous plates, half calf. Madras, 



authority. 


Madras Journal of Literature and Science. 1878. (I. Volume of 

the Fourth Series.) Edited by Gustav Ojppert, Ph.D. Svo. pp. vi. and 234, 
and xlvii. with 2 plates. 1870. Hte. Gd. 

Contents.— I. On the Classification of Languages. By Dr. G. Qppert.—II. On the Ganga 
Kings. By Lewis Rice. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science for the Year 1879. 

Edited by Gustav OppeEt, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, 
Madras; Telugu Translator to Government, etc. Svo. sewed, pp. 318. 10a. GtL 

Pandit (The).— A Monthly Journal of the Benares College, devoted to 
Sanskrit Literature. Old Series. 10 vols. 1866-167(3. New Series, 3 vols. 
(all out) 1876-1879. £l 8s. per volume. 

Peking Gazette.— Translations of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

1874, 1875, 1876, 1877, and 1878. 8vo. cloth. 10s. Gd. each. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in¬ 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 
6 vols. The Philological Society's Transactions, 1854 to 1870. 15 vols. The 

Philological Society’s Extra Volumes. 9 vol&. In all 30 vols. 8vo. £1,9 13s. 6a, 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1853. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Transactions of tire Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. Svo. £10 16**. 

%* The Volumes for 1867, 1868-0, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had in 
complete sets, as above. 
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For 1 354: confining pr^rs by Bov. J W. Blakesley, Bov. T. O. Cockayne, 
Bev. J. Bavins, Dr. J. W Donaldson, Dr. Thend. Goldstiicker, Prof. T. Hoiitt 
etc 5 ’ 8vo V ol K '™ l °i/ ,r ' R ' <T ‘ Lafc,iara ’ 3 - M - Ludlow, Honslcigh Wedgwood, 

Dor 1355 : with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Block, Rev. .Too. Davies, Miss 

W S’ \ D , r - B - G - Latham, Henry Malden, 

w. Ridley, Elios Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 Is 

H.¥ (l d“^;sr n Awtrtm> hy W ' Baicy; #nd Fr ‘ ,S6 “J-*** »y 

F( ? r 18 ,* 56 “ 7; wi 3 P a P T ei * s by.^rof. Aufvecht, Herbert Ooleridge, Lewis Hr. Daa, 
M. de Haim, W C Jourdain, James Kennedy, Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M . 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. 3. Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, It. F. Weymouth Jos. 
Y ates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society’s Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 is. each volume. J 

Pov 1858: including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from Mb>S. by F. J. Fumivall; and papers by Era. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrccht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. do Haan Hetteuia, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottn^r, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

For 1859: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrccht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
FurmvaU, Prof. I. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. Do Morgan, F. Pnlszky, 
Hensleigh Medgxvood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12 s. a ■ 

For 1860-1: including The Play of tho Sacrament ; and Pascon agau Arluth, the 

t D l * 1 11 ftt 4 ^ 1 1 ) * I ,Aiv 1 i n O Awtn eh m » . vl TJ w. ...ILL l . i I » * ri /n i » . — — 


mouth, etc. 8vo, cl. 12s. 

F ‘'p 1 i 86 'tr 3 ' • Wit o P ^? M J ,y C - L. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, IT. Malden, 
.Rich. Morns, F. TV. Newman, Robert Peacock, Housleigh W-dfnvood R F 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. * 



W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4.' Gw roans An Ilya—The 
Creation : a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English with Notes by VVhitlev 
Stokes, etc. 8vo. el. 12s. J * 

*** Separately : Mannings Inquiry, 8s.— Newman’s Ignvine Inscription, 3s.— 
Stokes s Gwreans An Eys, 8s. ^ ’ 

For 1865 1 including Wheatley’s (II. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Language; and papers by Prof. AutVocht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cavlev 
S, ey - A. J. Churoh Prof T. H. key, Rev. E. ff. Knowles, Prof. 11. Mafden 
V Mttrsh ’ John Kh y s ’ Gath brand Yigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

For I860 j including I. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Diaiect, with Glossary 
of Mords omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmoudston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof. CassaJ, 0. R. Cayley, Dan by P. Fry Prof. T. IT 
Key, Guthbrand Yigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. b’vo. cl. 12s. 

V The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1878 4, arc out of print 
Lemdes contributions in tho shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
186( also includes: 1 Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale - 
avid Ellis (A. J.) On FaTffiotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong Oy. The volumo for 1868-9—1. Eiiis’s (.1. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1258; to which are added “The Ouekoo’s Sorm 
-‘,ihe Prisoners Prayer,’’ Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and ? 
btokess (Whitby) Cornish Glossary. That for 1879-2—1. Murray’s (Jus. A H ) 
~"“ c0 ‘ °{the S>«jfliem < Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
1876-4—Sweet s (H.) History of English Sounds. 
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For 1875-6: containing the Rev. 'Richard'Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Animal Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Bvandryth ; 

2. 0. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. Changes made by four 
young Children in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 
Manx Language, by H. Jenner; 5. Tho Dialect of.West Somerset, by F. T. 

El worthy; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7- Words, Logic and * 
Grammar, by IT. Sweet; 8. The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 

. Morfill; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in. Mount’s Bay, by H. Tenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 

11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North¬ 
amptonshire, .Buckinghamshire,.^Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucicn Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc. Part I., ( h . *, Part II., 6*.; Part III., 2*. 

For 1877 8-9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth, Seveuth, and 
(Dr. ,T. A. H. Murray) Eighth Annual Addresses. 1. Aqcadian Phonology, by 
Professor A. H. Sayce; 2. OnTforiund There in Chaucer, by Dr. H. Weymouth ; 

3. The Grammar of the Dialect of AVest Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq. ; 

4. English Metre, by Professor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by 
the Rev, W. E. Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cymrie Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., 
F.R.S. 7. Sounds and Forms of Spoken. Swedish, by Henry Sweet, Esq.; 8. 
Russian Pronunciation, by Henry Sweet, Esq. Index, etc. Part, I,, 6s. \ 
Part II., 7s. Part III. 8s. 

For 1880-81: containing the President’s (Dr. J. A. Murray) .Ninth Annual 
Address. 1. Remarks ou some Phonetic Laws in Persian, by Prof. Charles 
JRiett. Ph.D.; 2. On Portuguese Simple Sounds, compared with those of 
Spanish, Italian, French, English, etc., bvH.I.H. Prince Ij. L. Bonaparte; 

3. The Middle Voice in TivjjiVs .Eneid, Book VI., by Benjamin Dawson, &A,; 

A. On a Difficulty in Russian Grammar, by 0. B. Cayley; 5. The Polabes, 

* by W. R. Morfill, M.A.; 6. Notes ori the Makua Language, by Rev. Chauncy* 
Maples, M.A.; 7- On the Distribution of English Place Names, by Walter R. 
Browne, M.A,; 8. Dart\ “To Give”; and f-Dere ‘('Vo Put/’ by Prof. 
Postgate, M.A.; 9. On som Differences between the Speech ov Ed i hbo.ro ’ and 
London, by T. B. Sprngue, M.A.; 10. Ninth Annual Address of the President 
(Dr. J. A. H. Murray) and Reports; 11. Sound-Notation,.by H. Sweet, ALA.; 

12 On Gender, by E. L. Brandroth ; 13. Tenth Annual Address of the Presi¬ 
dent, (A. J. Ellis, BA.) and Reports; 14. Distribution of Place-Names iu the 
Scottish Lowlands, by W. R. Browne, M.A.; 15. Some Latin and Greek 
Etymologies, and the change of L to J) in Latin, by J, P. Potttgato, M.A. ; 
Supplement; Proceedings; Appendixes, etc. Parti. 10.s. Part II. 7 s. Get.* 

The Society's Extra Volumes . 

Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing: 1. Liber dure Cocorum, a.d. r. 
1440. -2. Hampole’s (Richard Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, a.d. c. 1840.— 

3. The Cafe tell off Loxtf, a.d, c. 1320. 8vo. cloth. 1865. j£l. 

Or separately: Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Rich. Morris, 3s .; Kaxhpole’s 
(Roljfc) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12s.; and The Cast ell off 
Lore, edited by Dr. It. F. Weymouth, J#. 

Dau Michel’s Ayenbito /oC Inwyt, or Remorse of. Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect,. a.d. 3340. From the Autograph MS. in. Brit. Mws. Edited with " 
Introduction, Marginal Interpretations,, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. 186b. !2 s. 

Levins’s (Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulus Vocabulorum. a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by H. B Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth, 1867. 16?. 

Skeat’s (Rev. W. AV.) Mo&so-Gothie Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Moeso-Gothic Grammar, nnd a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng¬ 
lish Words etymologically^eonnected with Mocso-Gothic. 18G8. 8vo. cl. 
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‘ETlis (A. J.) oa Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
^lakspere and Chaucer: containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
^ritiug with Speech in England trom the Anglo Saxon Period to the Present 
Day. etc. 4 parts. 8vo. 1869-76. £2. 

Mediaeval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1600. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W 
i«?f ner fi i L . Stven Poems > tliree of which appear for the first time. 


Poona Sarvajanik Sabha, Journal of the. Edited by S. 11. Cirrr- 

lonkah. Published quarterly. 3a*. each number. 

Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 

of The). First Series, 6 Parts in 3-Yols., 4fco., Plates; 1827-39. Second 
Series, 10 \ ols. or 30 Parts, and Voi. XL Parts 1 and 2, 8vo., Plates; 1843-70. 
A complete set, as far as published, £10 10a. Very scarce. The first series of 
this important series of contributions of many of the most eminent men of the 
day has long been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series. Vol 
I.-IV ., each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had 
in the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4a. Gd. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound m cloth, is 13 a . 6 d. 


8epar a te Publications. 


I. Fasti Mokastici Abvi Saxonict : or an Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Kehgioua Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter 
i>e Gray Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7s. Gd. J 



HI. InquisitTo EWtatus Cantabkioiexhis, nunc primum, $ Manuscrinto 
unico m Bibliotheca Cottoniensi asservato, typis mandata ; subjicitur Inquisitio 

^i.? si8 k C o ra N ‘ E * S ’ A * Hftmilton - K °7 al 4t0 - With map and 8 facsimiles. 
1 ot 0 . Jb 2 2s. 

IV. A Com monflack-Book of John Milton. Reproduced by the autotype 
process from the original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred. U. Graham Bart 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood. So’, folio! 
Ouly one hundred copies printed. 1876. .£2 2». 

V Chkonicon Adjr dk UkK, a.d. 1377-1404. Edited, with aTranslation and 
Notes, by Ed. Maunde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10a. Gd. 

SyroEgyptian Society.—Original Papers read before the gyro- 
Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Part 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3a. Gd. 

Trtibner’s American, European and Oriental Literary Kecord. _ 

A Register of the most important works published in North and South 
America, in India, China, Europe, and the British Colonies; with occasional 
Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, etc., books. 4to. In Monthly 
Numbers. Subscription 6s. per annum, or Grf. per number. A complete set, 
Nos. 1 to 142. London, 1866 to 18/9. £V2 12s. F 
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A RGHJEOLOGY, ETHNOGRAPHY, 
GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, LAW, 
LITERATURE, NUMISMATICS, AND 
TRAVELS. 


Abel. —Linguistic Essays. Bee Triibner’s Oriental Series, p. 5. 

Africa. — Mai* of South Africa. Containing Cape Colony, Griqualand, 
Krtfirariii, Basutoland, Zululnnd, Natal, Transvaal, Orange Free State, Daman* 
Land, Betshunna Land, and other Territories. Compiled from the best available 
Colonial and Imperial Information, and Irom the Official Map compiled by the 
Surveyor General, Cape Town. By T. 13. Johnston, F.R.C.S., etc. Geogra¬ 
pher to the Queen. In sheet, 12|. t )cL.\ in cloth case, 15s.; on roller, varnished, 
15s. 

Badley. —Indian Missionary Becord and Memorial Yolume. By 

the Iiev, B. IT. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. New Edition. 
8vo. cloth. [In Preparation]. 

Balfour. —Waifs and Strays from the Far East. See p. 50, 
Balfour.—The Divine Classic of Nan-Hua. Seepage 50. 

Beke, — The late Dit. Charles B-bke’sDiscoveries of Sinai in Arabia 
and in Midian. With Portrait, Geological, Botanical, and Concbologicnl Re- 
ports, Plans, Map, and 13 Wood Engravings. Edited by his Widow. Boy. 8vo. 
pp. xx. and 606, cloth. 1878. Cfts. Morocco, £2 10s. 

Bellew. — From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Irgn, in 
1872 ; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By II. \V. Bellew, C.S.L, Surgeon 
-Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58, ** and “ A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language. 1 ” 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 406*. 1874. 14$ # 

Bellew. — Kashmir and Kashgar. A Narrative" of the Journey of the 
Embpsy to Kashgar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, G.S.I. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
.pp. xxxii. and 420. 1875. IG$. 

Bellew — The Daces of Afghanistan. Being a Brief Accdunt of 
the Principal Nations inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. 

‘Bellew, C.S.L, lute ou Special Political Duty at Kabul. Crown 8vo. pp. 124, 
cloth. 1880. 7 s. 6c?. < 

Beveridge.-— The District of Bakarganj ; its History and Statistics. 
By 11. Beveridge, B.C.S. 8vq. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 1876.* 21s. 

Bibliotheca Orientals : or, a Complete List of Books, lamphlets, 

Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Edited by Charles Fried Finer. 
Part 1., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2s. Gd. Part II., LS77, pp. 100, 3s. 6^.. Part 
III., 1878, 3$. 6d. Port IV., 1879, 3s. M. Part V/, 1880. 3.?. 

Biddulph. — Trires of the Hindoo Koosh. By Major J . Biddulph, 
B.b.C., Political Officer at Gilgit, 8vo. pp. 340, cloth. 183^ los. 
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Bloclimami. —School Geography of India and British Burmaii. By 
H. Blochmann, M.A. l2mo. wrapper, pp. vi, and 100. 2s. 6 d. 

Bombay Code, *Ths-— Consisting of the Tfarepealed Bombay Begula- 
tions. Acts of the Supreme Council, relating solely to Bombay, and Acts of the 
Governor of Bombay in Council. With Chronological Table. Royal 8vo pu. 
xxiv.—774, doth. 1880. £ 11 *. 

BretscJmeider. —Notes on Chinese Medieval Travellers to the 
West. By 12. Bevtschneu'er, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 6s. 

Bretsehneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arams and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun¬ 
tries mentioned iri Chinese Books. By E. Bketscrn rider, M.D. , Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking, 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 

Bretsdineider. — Kotic.es of the Medieval Geography and History 
of Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages, 
Bv L. Bn.ETscHNKi.DER, M. D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 1876. 12s. §d. 

Bretsohn eider. —• Archaeological and Historical Researches on 
Peking an\> its Environs. By E. Brktschneider, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 1876. 6s. 

Bretschneider. —Botanjcon Sinicum. Kotes on Chinese Botany, from 
Native and Western Sources. By E. Brbtschneidjbr, M.D. Crown 8vo. pn 
228, wrapper. 1882. 10s. Gd. 

Budge. —Assyrian Texts, See p. 47. 

Budge. — History of Esarhadpon. See “ Trubner’s Oriental 

Series, p. 4. 

Biihler. — Eleven Land-G* ants of the Citaulukyas of An hilvajd. 
A Contribution to the History of Gujarat. By G. Buhlkr. 16mo. sewed, 
pp. 126, with Facsimile. 3s. Gd. 

Burgess. — AiiCHiEoLOoicAL Survey of Western India. Yol. 1. Deport 
of the First Season’s Operations in the Belgiirn and Kaladgi Districts. Jan to 
May, 1874. By Jamls Burgess. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Royal 4fo. pp. vili. and 45. 1875. £2 2s. 

W. 2. Report of the Second Season’s Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
IvathiawM and Kachh. 1874-5. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc. 
With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x and 
242. 1870. £3 3$. ' 

Vol. 3. Report of the Third Season's Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. half bound 
pp. vili. anu 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. 1878. £2 2 8. 

Vol, 4. Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their Inscriptions; containing 
Views, Elans, Sections, arid Elevations of P^atpides of Cave Temples ; Drawings 
of Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles of Inscriptions, etc?; 
with Descriptive and Explanatory Text, and Translations of Inscriptions, etc. 
By James Burgess, LL.D., FJb.G.S., etc. Super-royal 4to. half morocco, 
gilt top, Avith Numerous Plates and Woodcuts. ' [Inpreparation. 

Burgess. —The Rock Temples of Eluea or Verul. A Handbook for 
Visitors. By J . Burgess. 8vo. 35. tie /., or with Twelve Photographs, 9s. 0 d . 

Burgess. — The Rock Temples of Elephanta Described and Illustrated 
with Plans and Drawings, By J. Burgess. 8 >. cloth, pp. 80, with drawings, 
price 6s.; or with Thirteen Photographs, price £1. 
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Burnell— Elements of South Indian PaxjSography. From the 
Fourth to the Seventeenth Century A. d. By A.. C. BujinelL Second Corrected 
and Enlarged Edition, 35 Plates and Map. 4to. *p. xiv. and 148. 1878. 

£2 12s. 6fL 

Carpenter. — The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7*-. (id. 

Cesnola. — The History, Treasures, and Antiquities of $ ala mis, 
in the Island of Cyprus. By A. P. Di Cesnola, F.S.A. Av^ith an 
Introduction by S. Bibcu, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D„ F.S.A., Keeper ot the 
Egyptian and Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum. With upwards oi 
Seven Hundred Illustrations atid TV!up of Ancient Cvppus. Royal Bvo. pp. 
xlviii.-325, cloth, 1882. £1 LG. 6*£ 

Chamberlain . —Japanese I’outky. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
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Chattopadhyaya.—T he Y at has ; or the Popular Dramas of Bengal. 

Post bvo. pp, bOj wrapper. ,1832. 2s. 

Clarke. —The English Stations in the Hill Regions of India : their 
Value and Importance, with some Statistics of their Produce and trade. By 
Hydk Clarke, V.P.S.S. Post 8vo. paper, pp. 48. 1881. Is, 

Colebrooke. — 1 The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colkhuookf. In 3 vols. Demy Svbf cloth. 1873. Vol. I. The Biography by 
his Sou, Sir T. E. Co lu brooke, Bart., M.P. With Portrait and Map. pp. xh. 
arid 492. 14s. Vols. 11, and I t If The'’Essays. A New Edition, with Notes 

by E. B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge 
pp. xvi.~644, and x. -520. 28 s. 

Crawford. —Recollections of T/uyelsin New Zealand and Australia. 
By J. C. Crawford, F.G.S., Resident Magistrate, Wellington, etc.,etc. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. m. and 468. 1880. 18 a. 

Cunningham. —Cqbfto Inscriptionum Indioarum. Yol. L Inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoka. Prepared by Alexander Cunningham, Q.S.I., etc. 4to. 
cloth, pp. siv. 142 and vi., with 31 plate*. 1870. 32 s, 

Cunningham.— The Stupa of Bharhut. A Buddhist Monument, 
oriumiented with numerous Sculptures illustrative of .Buddhist Legend and 
History in the third century b c. By Alexander.Cunningham, C.S.I., 0.1.E., 
Director-General Archaeological Survey of India, etc. Royal 4to. cloth, gilt, 
pp. viii. and l !i, with 51 Photographs and Lithographic Plates. 1879. £3 3.9. 

Cunningham. —The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunntnguam, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re¬ 
tired). With thirteen Maps. Bvo. pp. xx. 5110, cloth. 1870. 23s. 

Cunningham. —Archaeological Survey of India. Reports, made 
during the years 1882 1876. By Alexander Cunningham, G.SJ„ Major- 
General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 12. 8vo. cloth. J0*\ each. 

_Pictures of Indian Life. Sketched with the Pen from 1852 

to 1881. By R. N. Gust, late of iOl. Indian Civil Service, and Hon. Sec. 
to the Royal Asiatie Society. Grown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 346. 1881. 7 s. 6d. 

Oust, —East Indian Lan<hjaue 8. See “ Trubnor’s Oriental Series , 1 ” 


page 3. 


Cnst.— »Ltngttisttc and Oriental Essays. See “ Triihuer’s Oriental 
Series/ 1 pago’4. 
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Dalton. —Dbsckiptite Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tuite 

Dalton, C.S.L, Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 33 Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6s, 

Da Cuniia. —Notes on the History and Antiquities of Ohaul and 
Pas rein. By J. Gbuson da Cunha, M.R.C.8 and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 26*2. With 17 photographs, f) plates and a map. £1 5s. 

Da Cuaha. —-Contributions to the Study of Indo-Portuguf.se Nttmis- 
;-i v tics. By J. G. I)a Cunha, M.R.C.S., e'c. Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper. 
Ease. 1. pp. 18, with 1 plate; Fasc. II. pp. 16, with 1 plate, each 2s. 6 d. 
Davids.— Coins, etc., of Ceylon. See “Numfemata Oriofttala” Yol. 
I. Part VI. 


Dennys, —China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, ami Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plana. By W, F. Mayers, JF. ILG.S. H.M.’s 
Consular Service; N. IL Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
C. King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s, 

Dow son. —Dictionary of Hindu Mythology, etc. See “ Triibuer’s 
Oriental Series,” page 3. 

Duncan. —Geography of India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of 
all India, and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Ac¬ 
cor, pt of each of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By George Duncan. 
Tenth Edition (Revised and Corrected to date from the latest Official Infor¬ 
mation). 18mo, limp cloth, pp. viii. and 182. 1880. 1.?. 0 d. 

Eger ton. —An Illustrated Handbook of Indian Arms; being a 
Classified and Descriptive Catalogue of the Arms exhibited at the India 
Museum; with an Introductory Sketch of the Military History of Tudia. Bv 
tba Hon. W*. Egekton, M.A., M.l\ 4fo, sewed, pp, viii. and 162. 1880. 2 s.6d. 

Elliot. —Memoirs on the History, 'Folklore, and Distribution of 
tub Races or the North Western Provinces of India; being .a 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. E. India Co.’s B.O.S. 
Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Bkambs, B.C.S., etc.; 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo.> pp. xx., 370, and 306,cloth. With two Plates, and four 
coloured Maps. 1869. 36$. 

Elliot. —Tiu, History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Vola. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir Tf. M. Elljot, K.C.B., E. India Co.’s B.C.S.* by 
Prof. J. D owson, M R.A.S., Stiff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. cloth. 1867-1877. 

Vol. I. pp xxxii. and 542. £i 4s.~-Vol. II. pp. x. and 580. 18,?.— Vol. III. pp. xii. 
and 627. 24,v.—Vol. IV. pp. x. and 563. 21s. — Vol. V. pp. xii. and 576. 21$. 
— Vol. VI. pp. viii. and 674. 21$. —Vol. VII. pp. viii. and 574. 21$.— 

Vol. VIII. pp. xxxih , 444, and Ixviii, 24.r. 


Farley. —Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. L. Farley, 
Author of “ The Resources ot Turkey,’’etc. Demy 8vo. cl., pp. xvi.-270. 1878. 
10 $. 60 . 


Featherman.—T he Social History of tiie Races of Mankind. Vol. 
V. The Aramaeans. By A. Fbathkrma v. To he completed in about Ten 
Volumes. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvii. and 664. i>I 1*. 

Fenton. —Early Hebrew Life : a Study in Sociology. By John 
Fenton. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and J 02. 18*80. 5s. 


24 Linguistic Publications of Trubner Sf Co 

Pergusson and Burgess. —The Cave Temples of India. By James 
FergussoN, D.C.L., F.JLS., and James Burgess F.R.G.S. Imp. Bvo. half 
bound, pp. xx. and 536, with 08 Plates. £2 2$. 

Pergusson.— Tree and Serpent Worship ; or, Illustrations of Mytho¬ 
logy and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries After Christ. From 
the Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at SancM and Amravati. Second. 
Edition, revised, corrected and in great part to-written. By J. Feliotjsson, 
D.CLL., F.R.S., MltAS., .etc, 4to. half Jxmud pp. xri. and 2<6, with 101 
plates. 1873. £5 6 a. *. J 

Pomander-—A n- Account of the r Polynesian Pace: Ifa Origin and 
Migration, and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the I mes ot 
Karnehameha I. By A. Eornandek, Circuit Judge of the Inland of Maui, 
H.I. Post 8vo. cloth. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 218. 1877. 7s. Vol. 11., 

pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880, 10.*. 6/7. 

Pors\ r th. — Report of a Mission to Yakkund in 1873, under Command 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
* Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Platen, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. cloth, pp. iv. and 573. £h 5y , „ 

Gardner.— Parthian Coinage. See “ Jlumfemata Orient ulia. Vol. I. 
Part- V. y ^ y 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionary.of Tndta, illustrative of the My¬ 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Ajrts, Manneis, Customs, etc., oi 
the Hindus. By. John Garrett.' 8vo. pp. *. and 798. ^cloth. 28s. 

Garrett. —Supplement to titf above,. Classical Dictionary of India. 
By John Garrett, Direct Jr of Public Instruction at Mysore. Bvo. cloth, pp. 

J. 160. 7s. Cxi ' « 

Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of .Inylia. Edited by Charles 
GhaNt, Secretary to tin Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second 
Edition. With ti very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. 
Demy 8vo. pp. civil, and 582, cloth. 1870, £1 4.*. 

Geiger. —Contributions to the .History of the Development of the 
Human Rack. Lectures and Dissertations by Lazarus Gfagrr. Translated 
from the German by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. x* and 156. 
1880. 6.*. . 

Goldstiicker. — O n the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 
.of Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As¬ 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Theodor GoMjstUckkr, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, Nc. Demy Bvo. pp. 56, sewed. Is. (id. 

Govcr. —TheTF-oln-Songs of Southern India. 13 y Charles E. Cover. 
'8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth. 1872, 10s. 6d. 

Griffin. —T he Rajas of the Punjab. Doing tho History of tho. Prin¬ 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their PoliticakRcdations with the British Govern¬ 
ment. By Lf.j'el H Griffin, Bengal Civil Service ; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefs, ” etc. Second 
edition. Loyal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 1873. 2D. 

GrifflS. — TiSte Mikado’s Kmftrf. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 n.c. to 1872 a.d. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 

Studies, in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Griffis. Illustrated. 8vo ml., pp, 

626. ' 1877. £1. 

Growse. — Mathura : A District Memoir. By F. S. Grow.se, B.C.S., 
M.A., Ovon. O.I.R., Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second Edition. 
Illustrated, Revised, and Enlarged. 4to. boards, pp. xxiv. arid 62U. 1880. 42.?. 
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Hahn. —Tsuni)|Gonrn. See Tviibner’a Oriental Series, page 5. 

Head. —Coinage of Lydia and Blrsia. See “ Himismata Orienttilia.” 
Yol. I, Part III. 

Hebrew Literature Society. See page 71. 

Hodgson. —Essays on the Languages. Literature, and Religion 
of Nkpal and Tibet ; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B H, Hodgson, lace 
British Minister at Nep&l. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 1874. 14$. 

Hodgson. — Essays on Indian Subjects. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 4. 

Hunter. —The Imperial Gazetteer of India. By W. V- Hunter, 
C.I.E., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 
Published by Command of the Secretary of State for India. 9 vols. 8vo. 
half morocco. 1881. £$ 

‘‘ A great work has been unostentatiously carried on for the last twelve years in India, the 
importance of which it in impossible to exaggerate. This is nothing lees than a complete 
statistical purvey of the entire British Empire in Hindustan. ... We have said enough to show 
that the ‘ Imperial Gazetteer ’ is no mere dry collection of statistics; it is a treasury from which 
the politician and economist may draw countless stores of valuable information, and into which 
the general reader can clip with the certainty of always finding something both to interest and 
instruct him.”-— Times. 

Hunter. —A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A 
.LL.D. Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 


X. Dfujfling, Jalpdigurl and Kuch Behar 
XL PntnA and Siirnn. [State. 

XII. GayA und ShAhtibrtd. 

XllT. Tirhut and Ciuunpfiran. 

XIV. Bh&galpur and Santfil Fargon&s. 

XV. Monghyr and Purniah. 

XVI. UazAribdgh and Lohilrtlagd. 

XVII. Singbhdm, Chntiii, NAgpur Tributary 
States and Mitnbhdm. 

XVIII. Cuttack and Balasor. 

XIX Purl, and Orissa Tributary States. 
XX. Fisheries, Botany, and General Index 
In 20 Vols. 8vo. 1mlf- 


VOTi. 

I. 2-1 Farganda and Sundarbane. 

II. Nadiya and Jess or. 

III. Midnftpur, Hugh and TIouvah. 

IV. Burdwan, hirbhtim and BdnkurA. 

Y. Dacca. Btfkargwij, Farid pur and Mai- 
mansion. 

VI. Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong, 

NVi.'ikhfil:, Tipperah, and fliUTipperah 
State. 

VII. Metdah, Itangpnr and DinAjpur. 

VIII .Bajshfthl and Bogrfi. 

IX. MursihidAMd and Pftbnfi. 

Published by command of the Government of India, 
morocco. £5. 

Hunter. — A Statistical Account of Assam. By AY. W. Hunter, 
B.A., LL.D., (M.E., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. half morocco, pp. 420 and 400, with Two Maps. 
1879. lU.v. 

Hunter. —Famine Aspects of Bengal Districts. A System of Famine 
vVarniuga. By W. W. LIuntba, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 216. 1874. 
7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — The Indian Mu sal mans. By AY. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 

Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, etc., Author of “ The 
Annals of Rural Bengal,” etc. Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. 219. 1870. 
10$. 6d. 

Hunter.— An Account of the British Settlement of Aden 
in Arabia. Compiled by Captain F. M. Hunter, F.R.G.S., F. Ii.A.S., 
Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Demy 8vo. half-morocco, pp. xii.232. 
1877. 7$. 6d, 

Hunter. —Indian Empire. See TrubneFs Oriental Series, page 5. 

Japan. —Map of Nippon (Japan): Compiled from Kative Maps, and 
the Notes of recent Travellers. By It. if. JBktjnton, M.I C.E., F.R.G.S. 
IH80. In 4 sheets, *21#.; roller, varnished, £1 lls. 6 </.; Folded, in case, 
£1 5s. 6d. 
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Leitner. —Stnin-I-Isiam. Being a Slcetch of the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism andj;heir place in Universal History. For the 
use of Maulvis. By G. W. Leitner. Part l. The Marly History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassides. 8vo. sowed. Lahore, (to. 

Leland. — Pusan g ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests iri the Fifth Century. By Chaxu.es G. Inland, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xix. and 212,* 1875. 7 s. 6t7. # 

Leland. r-The Gypsies, See page 69. ' ‘ 

Leonowens.-VPiTE Romance of Siamese Harem Life. By Mrs. Anna 
4 H. Lkonowe ns, "Author.of “The English Governess at the Siamese Court.’ 4 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Escj. Crown 8vo. cloth, p,p. viii. and 278. J.87JL, 14s. 

Leonowens. —The English: Governess at the Siamese Court : 
being Recollections of six years in the Loyal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Harriet i p, Lrono we^ts. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 3112. 1870 12«. 

LiUie. —Buddha.-and Early Buddhism. See page 35, 

Long’. — Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. Bee Trubner’s Oriental 

Scries, page 4. 

Linde. .Tea in India. A 'Sketch, Index, and Register of the Tea 

. Industry In India, published together with a Map of all the Tea District*, etc. 
By F. Linde, Surveyor, Compiler of a Map of the Tea Localities oi Assam, 
etc. Folio, wrapper, pp. xxii.-30, map mounted and in cloth boards. 1879. 63j?. 

McCrindle.—The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea. 

Being a Translation of the Pertplus Maris Erythraei, by an Anonymous Writer, 
and of Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth ot the 
Indus to the Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, 
Notts, and Index. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. iv, and 238. 1879. 7s. 6</. 

McCrindle. —Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and 

Arrian. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megaschenes 
collected by Dr. Schwanbehk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By J. W. McCrindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, ar.d Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xii. 224. 3877, 7 s,M. 

McCrindle. — Ancient India as described by • Ktesias, the Knidian, 
being a transL tioii of . the abridgment of his ^Infaicn/* by Photios, and the 
' fragments of that work- preserved in other writers. By J., W. McCrindle, 
M.A,, M.R.A.S. With Introduction, Notes, and Index.* 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. 
—#“104. 1882. 8#. 

Madden. —Coins of the Jews. See “ Numisniata Orientalia.” Yol. II. 

Malleson* —Essays and Lectures on Indian Historical Suejects. By 
Colonel G. B. Malles on, C.S I, Second Issue. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 348. 
1870. 6s. 

Markham. —The Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle, 

B.0.S.,'to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey oi Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
ICdited, with Notes and Introduction, and live.-? of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
l»v Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.ll.S. Second ‘Edition. Demy 8vo., with 
JNlaps and Illustrations, pp. elxi. 314, cl. 1879. 21s. 

Marsden’s Numismata. Orientalia. New International Edition. 

See under Numismata Orientalia. 
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Matthews. Ethnology and Pnn,oi,o.}Y of thk Hidatsa Indians. 
tyWASHiNOTON Matthews, Assislant Suigeon, U.S. Army. Oontmt* 

bula n ry? ra &. cdoA.^i U™T' * 0d *&*'*»«» Voca ' 

Mayers —Trcatics between the Empire of China and Foreign Powers, 
i ogether with Regulations tor Hie Conduct of Foreign Trades liv W F 

Hi B - M -’ a *->■*■ “W «vo y pp. ,k 

Mayers. China and Japan* See Denkys. 

Metcalfs.— 1 Tire Enuijsfiman and xhe Scandinavian ; or, a Comparison 
of Anglo-SBAon and Old Norse lAteratiire. By Feeobmck Mt.rcAi.ro M A 

md*A«fl. » Ti C °A effe '-° S - f0r T 5 « “ Gallo*” and « Cbaricles; ” 

and Autho. of The Oxonian m Ioeland. Post 8yo. cloth, pp. .512. 1880. IS*. 

Mit pnW^S E oy ORISSA. By Ruendbaiaia Mitea. 

DD b fio ed m T r “ °/,*h Government of India. Folio, (doth. Vol. T. 

mo 8 ki l “ Map a 3 1,lates - im - £6 *• m - lL pp- vi - ns. 

Mitra —Buddha Gaya; the Hermitage of Saliva Muni. By Ruin- 
?W. A ^ ,T “ A ’ LL - D> ’ aI - E * * t0 ' <**• pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 pS. 

Moor.— Ihe Hindu Paotheoh. By Edward Mook, F.R.S. A new 

" « add, , t, ?r al P, *.teu. Condensed and Annotated by the Rev. VV. O 
Simpson. $vo. cloth, pp. xm. and 401, with 62 Plates. 1864. £3. 

Morris. A DBScarmvE and Histobicad Account of the Godavery 
JDistriot in the Presidency of Madias By Henry Mourns, formerly of the 
Aladnts Civil Service. Author of a “ History of India for Use in Schools * 

‘ ntl other works. 8vo, cloth (with a map), pp, xii. and 390. 1878. rjs. 

Notes, Boiroir, of Journeys made in the years 1868, 1863, 1870 1871 
leu lihV" S r a rtT\ ‘S* Ti?ris ’ India - Kashmir. Ceylon, Japan, Mon’ 

slsis^m.sr' sm 

iSTuDHFmata Orient alia.— The International jNVmismata OriEaVtali^ 

^dbyE^RDTn^F.^,^. Vol. f. Illustrated with 20 NaU» 
and a Map. Royal 4to. cloth. 1878. £3 13*. 6 d. 

jMso in (j Parts sold separately, via.: — 

Pal n I -M A,!a r f 'i!:“ ,ianl y , ' i? , 1 i ts - ByE - T*0***. F.R.S.,etfc, RoyaUto. sewed, 
pp. 34, with a 1 Tate nnd a Map of the India of’ "Manu. 9.y. Gd, 

1>a p h J. I ;7'p'f, n9 °^ e Uvtilki Turkomans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Chnsti College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp 4*. with (1 Plates. 9,. 

*$ ■"« %£& & &g. •fflSS 

^Knl^ J he Coi " 8 of ‘ he Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Romms. 

Hoyal 4to. sewed, pp. iv and 22, and 1 Plate. a,y. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18$. * 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of The Buddha’s Death. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Barrister, 
at-Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. RoyaUto. sewed, pp. GO, with Plate- 
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Numismata Orientalia. —Vol. II. Coins op tub Jews, Being a History 

of the Jewish Coinage and Money in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick 
\V. Madden, M.lt.A.S., Member of the Numismatic Society of London, 
Secretary of the Brighton College, etc., etc. With 279 Woodcuts and a plate 
of Alphabets. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 330. 1881. £2. 

Or as a separatevvolume, cloth. £2 2s. 

Numismata Orientalia.—Yol IIL Part I. The Coins of Abakan, of 
J’eou, and ok Burma. By Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Piiayhb, C.B., 
K.C.5.I.,- G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Banna. Royal 4to., pp. 
viii. and 48, with-6 Autotype Illustrations, sewed. 1882. 8*. C*d. 

Olcott.— A Buddhist Catechism, according: to the Canon of the Southern. 
Church. By Colonel H. S. Olcott, President of the Theosophical Society. 
24mo. pp. 32, wrapper. 1881. Is, 

Orientalia Antiqua ; or Documents and Researches relatino to 
the History of the Writings, Lanouagbs, ani> Arts of the East. 
Edited by Trrbxbn de La Ooupei.uk, M.R.A.S., etc., etc. Fcap. 4to. pp. 96, 
with 14 Plates, wrapper.. Part I. pro Vol. I,, complete in 6 parts, price 30*. 

Oaburn. —The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Ohhurn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and. 643, cloth. 
£2 26-. Out of print. 

Vol. i.—From the Colonisation of the Valley to the Visitof the Potruuvh Abram. 

Yol. II.—From the Visit of Abram to the Exoclust. 

Paleatine. — Memoirs of the Survey of Western Palestine. Edited By 
W. Biss ant, M.A., and E. H. Palmer, M.A., under the Direction of the 
Committee ot' the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in Seven Volumes* 
Demy 4to. cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. 
Price Twenty Guineas. 

Palmer.— Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmer, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 vols.. 8vo. cloth, un. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861, 12 a*. 

p a tell. —Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindus, 
Mohamedans, Parsecs, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By CowAsjlb Sorabjub 
Patkll. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 60s. 

Patkya-Vakya, or Hiti-Sastra. Moral Maxims extracted from the 
Writings of Oriental Philosophers. Corrected, Paraphrased, and Translated 
into English. By A. D. A. Wijayasinua. Foolscap 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 
64. Colombo, 1881. 8s. 

Paton.— A History of the Egyptian It evolution, from the Period of 

the Mamelukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A Paton. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 395, viii, and 446. 1370. 7 s. 6d. 

Pfoundes.—Fu So Mimi Bukuro.—A Budget of Japanese Notes. 

By Oapt. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sowed, pp. 184. 7s. 

Phayre. —Coins of Abakan, etc. See “ Numismata Orientalia. ” 
Vol. III. Parti. 

Piry. —Le Saint Edit. Litterature Chtnotse. See page 36. 

Playfair.— The Cities and Towns of China. A Geographical Diction¬ 
ary by CL M. 11. Playfair, of Her Majesty's Consular Service'in China. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 606. 1879. 26s, 
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l^oole. — -Coin/ of the UiiT’UJKf Turkomans. Stje “iSFumismata Ori- 
entalia. ,, Vol. I. Part II. 

Poole. —A Scheme of Mohammadan Dynasties During the Khalifate. 
By S. L. Poole, B. A. Oxon., M.K.A.S., Autlu>r of “ Selections from tire Koran/ 1 
etc* 8vo. sewed, pp. 8, with a plate' 1880. 2 s' 

Ralston. — Tibetan Tales. Sefe Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 5. 



Ram Raz. —Essay on the Architecture of tho Hindus. By Ram: Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
04, sewed. London, 1804. £*l 2s. * 

Ravenstein.— The Russians on the Amur ; its Discovery, Conquest, 
and Colonization, with a Description of the ^Country, its Inhabitants, Produc¬ 
tions, and Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travel¬ 
lers. By E. G. Ravknstkin, F.R.G.S. With 4« tinted Lithographs and 3 
Maps. 8vo. cloth, pp. 600. 1861. 15. 

Raverty.—N otes on Afghanistan and Part of Balt^dhtan, .Geo¬ 
graphical, Ethnographical , and Historical. By Major ff.. G. RaVeuty, Bombay 
Native Infantry (Retired). Ecap. folio, wrapper. Sections 1. and II. pp. 98. 
1880. 2*. Section ILL pp.'yi. and 218. *488L 6«. * y r 

Rice.— ^M ysore Jnsori it.to.ns. . Trap abated' fox ' the ' 'Government by 
Lewis Rick. 8vo. pp. vii. 836, and xxn.. With a Troatbpiece and Map. 
Bangalore, 1879. >61 10s. ' . ^ 

Roe and Tryer.— Trayexs in Tndta in the 'Seyentid-ntii Century. 
By Sir. Thomas lion and Dr. John Fryer. Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman. ” 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 1878. 7.?. Od, 

Rogers. -»-Coix* or the 'Tutvm Dynasty. Seo u ISftfmisinata Ori- 
eiitalia.’ 1 Vol. I.- Part. IV. ' . A. 

Schiefner.—Tibetan Tales. See TrUbnec’s Oriental. Series, page 5. 

Routledge. — English Rule and- ISTati-vu Opinion in India. From 
Notes taken in the years 1870-74. By James Koutledge, Post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 844. 1878* 10s. 6d. 

Schlagmtweii --Glossary of Geographical Terms prom India and 

Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
S en lag in r weit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan/’the Third Volume of H., A., and R, de Schlaointweit's 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia/’ With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal i to., pp. xxiv. and 
290, I860? $4. 

* ^ 

'. Sewejl. — I'fjl'ort on the AHARAvyti Tope, and Excavations on its Site 
*■ in 1877.- By Robert* Sewell, of the Madras C. S., etc. With four plates. 
Royal 4 to. pp. 70, boards.’ 1880. *8,?. 

Sherring. — Hindu Tribes and Castes ns represented in Benares. *By 
^thc Rev. M. A. Shruiung. With Illustrations. 4to. Cloth.. Vol. I. pp. \.<iv. 
and 408. 1872. Now £6 Gj. Vol. II, pp. lxviii. and 376. i$/9. £2 8 s. 

Vol, Iil. pp. xii. and 336. 1881. .6112s. 

Sherring ~~Thl Sacked City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient- and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
TiL.I). ; and Prefaced .with an Introduction by Fitz reward Hall, Bsq., D.C.L. 
Svo. cloth, gp.'Axivi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. J.S68. 21 s. 
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Sibree.—T uk Great African Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A 
Popular Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, 
ami Exploration of the Country, ami its Natural History and Botany, and in 
the Origin and Division, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-Lore and 
Religious Belief, and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together*with Illus¬ 
trations of Scripture and Early Church History, from Native Statists and 
Missionary Experience. By the Rev. Jas. Wibrbr, jun.. F.R.G.S., of the 
London Missionary Society, etc. Demy 8yo. cloth, with Maps and Illus¬ 
trations, pp. xii. and 372. 1880. 12a*. 

Smith. -CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE MATERIA M FLIC A AND N AT DUAL 

History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students By F. Pouter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to, cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £i lit, 

Strangford.— Original Letters and Papers op the late Viscount 
SthanOFOIU), upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited byViseotnfTEsa 
Steanofoad. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 12*. ( id , 

Thomas.—A ncient? Inman Weights. Sec Numismata OrientiMa.” 

Vol. I. Part I. 


Thomas. —Comments on Recent Pehlyi Decipherments. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristkn. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.RS. 8vo. pp. 08, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 1872. 3s. ( id , 
Thomas.— Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By K. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s, 

Thomas.— Jainism ; or, 'The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Beligiona of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. 
To which i* added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.U.S. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7«. Cd. 


Thomas.— Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip¬ 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. 1676. Price 14*. 

Thomas. —Tjif Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dkhli. Illus¬ 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, p»j. xxiv. and 467 
1871 . £\ $s. 


Thomas. —Tiie Heyenui; Rbsotooes of the Mughal Empire in India, 
from a.d. 16513 to a.d. 1707. A Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings of Delhi.” By Edward Thomas, F.U.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 
3*. (id, 


ThorbiUTL— I>anni5 ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By S. S. Thorburn, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannti District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
1876. 18*. 


Vaughan. — The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the 
Straits* Settlements. By J. D. Vaughan, Barrister-at-Law, Advocate and 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court of the Straits Settlements. 8vo. pp. iv.-120. 
boards. 1879. Is, 6 d. 

Watson. —Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
other Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council, John 
Foubes Watson, M.A., M.D., FL.S., F.B.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. tioQ. 1868 . £ 1 11 s. 6d. 
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W$st noil Buhler. A Digest of the Hindu Law of Injejerlitancic 
f?n<l lartitioft, from the Replies ot the Sustria in the several Courts of fhe 
Bombay (residency. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix. Edited by 
Raymond V f.st urui J. {}. li l-hl.br. Second Edition. Demy 8 vo. sewed 
pp. 67E 1879. £\ II. 9 . 60 ?. ; 


Wheeler. The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 
TaLBoys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 18G7-EH81. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. £3 10^ 

V ol. II, The Uamftyrinu and the B rah manic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 
two Maps. 21.s. Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brabmanical Revival, pp. 481 
b ith two maps. 18a. Vdl. IV. Purl I. Mussulman .Rule. pp. xxxii. and 82 d' 
vol. IV. Part II. Moghul Empire—-Aurangzeb. pp. xxviii. and 280. 12*. 

Wheeler. —Early 'Records of British.' India: A, History of the 

English Settlement in India, as told in the Gover.'jfniRnt Records, the works of 
ol { travellers and other contemporary Documents, from the earliest period 
down to the rise of British dower in frpfia. By ,J. Taltjoyb Wuebleu 
R oyal 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and ,392. 187$. 15s. 

Williams. Modern India and Tiffs Indians. # t$oe Triibner’s Oriental 
Series, p. 4. ' ' 

Wise.— Commentary on the Hindu System.of Medicine. By T. A. 

Wr*E, M.D., Bengal Medical Seprlce. 8vo., pp. xx. and 432, cloth, 7s. (id. 

Wise. —Review of the History of 'ItFDrefNB. By Thomas A. 

- Wisn, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Vol. l. 9 ^p p. xeviii. and 397; Vol. 11., 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE EAST. 

Adi Granth (The); on. Tjbus Eol? Sckiitobks up the Sikhs, trans-' 

lated from the original GurnmikhT, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. Eknkst 
Trumrd, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich 
etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. i/2 I2.v. (id. 

Alabaster.— This Wheel of the Law : Buddhism illustrated from 

Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
the Phrabat. By Henry Alabaster, Interpreter of H.M. Consulate-General 
in Siam. Demy 8vo. pp, lviii. end 824. 1871. 14v. 

Amherley. —An . Analysis of ' Eeliojous Belief. By Viscount 

Ambehlby. 2 vols. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. 496 and 512. 1876. 3d/. 

Apastambiya Dliarma Sntram. —Aphorisms of the Sacred Laws of 

the Hindus, by A pastamba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G, Buhler. 
By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 1868- 71 
£1 H. 6d. 

Arnold.—' The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renunciation (Maha- 
bbinishkramaua). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, 
and Founder of Buddhism (as told by an Indian Buddhist). By Edwin Arnold* 
M.A., F.R.G.S., etc. Ninth Editiotf. Crown 8vo. parchment, pp xvi and 
288.1882. 2*. 64. VV 

Arnold.— India* Poetht. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” page 4. 
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Banerjea. — The Artak Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian. Doctrine. 
Including Dissertation < on the Original Home and Burly Adventures of Indo- 
Ariuns. By the Rev. K. M. Baneiuea. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 

Barth. —■‘Religions of India. Sec “ Trufoueris Oriental Series,’ 
page 4. 

Beal.— Travels of Fait ITian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and S18 a.b.) Translated from the Chinese, 
bv S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the I’ratimoksha and the Amithaba SGtra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and *210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. Out of print. 

Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scrttxures from the Chinese. By S. 

Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15*. 

Beal. — The Romantic Legend of Sakuya Buddha. From the 
Ohinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of “Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 400. 187*>. 12s. 

Beal.— The Dn ammapada. See “Trubneris Oriental Series,” page 3. 

Beal. — Abstract of Four Lectures on Buddhist Literature in China, 
Delivered at University College, London. By Samuel Beal. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 208. 1882. 10*. 6</. 

Bigandet. —Gaud am a, the Buddha of the Burmose. See “Trubner’s 

Oriental Series,” page 4. 

Brockie. — Indian Philosophy, Introductory Paper. By William 
Brookie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott," etc., etc, 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. od. 

Brown.— The Dervish®® ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation ol the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 4 1 5. 14*. 

Buddha and Early Buddhism. — See under Lillie, page 33. 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Part, 1.— Unkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed 1868. 4s. 

Part II.— Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and JNotes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. vSvo. pp. 197, sewed. 1869. 4*. 

part III.—I/.inyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as exiting among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1879. 4*. 

Part IV,—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and ‘Witchcraft, 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6<f. 

Chalmers. — Thu Origin of the Chinese; au Attempt to Trace the 

connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions 
Arts. Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmisus, A.M. Foolscap Svo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 6*. 

Clarke. — Ten Great 'Religions: an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp* a- and 628. 1871. lo». 
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Clarke.— Sbupbnt abtd Sjta Wobship, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa ami Asia. By Hvob Clakkb, Esq. 8vo. sewed, la. 


Conway. —Tin? •Sacked Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 5th edition. Demv 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 1876. 12s. 


Coomara Swamy. —The DatmIvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Buddha. The Puli Text und its Transliifciotj into Englislu 
vvitli -Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Mudelikr. Demv $yu. cloth! pp, 
174. 1874. XOs. 6d. ' • k 


Coomara Swamy. —The DatiiAvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Belie of Gotarna Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demv 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 


Coomara Swamy. Sett a. N/p/ta; or, the 'Dialogues and Discourses 

of bofcama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with introduction and Notes. 
By Sir M. Cooma.ua Swamy. Or. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6 s. 

Coran.—E xthLvcts from the Con ax in the Original, with I5ngli&ii 
Hhnduring. Compiled hy Sir William Muir, KC.S.I., LL.D., Author of 
the Liffe of MahoR^C’ Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 68. 1880. 3*. 6d. 

Cowell. Fiie . Sarva Dirsana 8 ah or ah a. See ft Triibneris Oriental 

Scries,” p. 6 , 

Cunningham.—-T he BhilsaTopes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

india: compriarhg a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Popes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty*three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2s. 1F ' 


Da Cunha, — Memoir on the History op the ToOth-Belic or Ceylon ; 

with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. Gekson 
i>a Cunha. 8vo. cloth, pp.xiv. and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 7s. 6d. 

Davids. Buddhist Birth Stories. See Triilmor’s Oriental Series/ * 
page 4. 


Davies. —Hindu Philosophy. See Trubners Oriental Series/’ page 5. 

Dowson. —Dictionary op Hindu .Mythology, etc. Sco Trubner’s 
Oriental Series,” page 4. ^ 

Dickson. —The Phtimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Con¬ 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. Bvo.'sd,, pp. 69 . 2s. 

Edkins. —Chinese Buddhism. See “Triibnera Oriental Series/’ 
page 4. 

Edkins.— Belighon in China, containing a Brief Account of the 
Three Religious yf the Chinese, with Observations on the Prospects of 
Christian Conversion amongst that People. By ,Joseph Edkins, D.D. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 27G.* 1878. 7s. (yd. 

Eitel. — Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the 
Rev. E. J. Eiwl, L. M. S. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 224. 1870 ' 18L 

Eitel.— Buddhism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects, 
in Three Lectures. By Rev, K. T. Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. sewed, pp. 130. 1873. 5 s. 
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Examination (Candid) of Theism. — By Physicus. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 

xviii. and 198. 1878. 7s. fid. 

Faber. — A. 8 ysti;su.ticai. Digest op the Doctrines of Costccigs, 
according to tho Analects, Great Learning, amt Doctrine of the Mean. 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. 
I!y Ernst Faber, Rhenish Missionary, r runs Lite d from the Ge rman by P. 
G. von Molleadorff. 8vo. sowed, pp. viii, and 131. 1875. I2.s. 6<L 

Ja'ber.—I ntroduction to the Science of Chinese Religion. A Critique 
of Mux Muller and other Authors. By the Rev. Ernst .Faber, Rhenish 
Missionary in Canton. Crown 8vo. stitched in wrapper, pp. xil. and 154. 1880. 
7s. 6 d. 

Paber. — T he Mind of Mencius. See “ Triibncr’a Oriental Sories,” p. 4. 

Criles.— Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms. Translated from the 
Chinese by II. A. Giles, of II. M. Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
X.-129, 5 s . 

GougR. —The Philosophy of the ITpani.-jlyds. See “ Triibner’s 
Oriental Series,” p. 6. 

Gubernatis. — Z oological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 

By Angelo dr Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institute di Studii Superior! e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Gnlshan I. Raz: The Mystic Rose Garden of Sa*jd ud din Mahmud 
Shabistart. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly 
from tho Commentary of Muhanirned 13m Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. Whinfielij, 
M.A., late of U.M.B.C.S. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. 91 and 60. 1880. !0s. fal 

Hardy. —Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Rev. 
lC Spence Hardy, lion. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6 s. 

Haug. — The Paksis. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series/’ p. 3. 

Hang*. —The Ait a re y a Brahman am of the Rio Veda: containing tho 

Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial r rayern 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited,Translated, and Explained by Martin IIauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit. Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. jC2 2.*. 

Hawken. — Up a- S astra : Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 

Sacred and Mythic Literature. By J. D. Hawriun. 8vo. cloth, pp.viii. -288. 

7s. 6<f. 

Hershon. — A Talmudic Miscellany. See “ Trubner’s Oriental 
Series,” p. 4. 

Hodgson. — U ssays relating to Indian Subjects. See a Trtibner’a 

Oriental Series/’ p. 4. 

Inman.— Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 

and Explalybi). By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. V\ ith Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. Ort. 

Johnson.— Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Reli¬ 
gion. By Samuel Johnson. First Section—India. In 2 Volumes, post 8vo. 
cloth, pp- 408 and 402, 21a 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.—For 

Papers on Buddhism contained in it, see page 11. 




Kistner.—Bum, ha a ni> his DocrffeNjw. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
Otto KjxtneiC Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. G d. 


Koran (The); coovmordy called The Alcoran-of Mohammed. Trans¬ 
lated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By George Sam?, 

Gent. To which is profixedthe Life of Mohamiued. Grown 8v’o. cloth, pp. 472. 7#. 

Koran.—Arabic text. Lithographed in Oudh. Foolscap Bvp. pp* 

502. sewed. Lucknow, a.h. 1295 (1877). Da, 

Lane.— The Koran. See “Trubnor’s Oriental Series/’ p. 3. 

Leg‘ge.— Confucianism in B^lation to CuatsxtAXiTr. A Paper read • 
before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1077. By Rev. 

James Legge, D.D, 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. IS77- Iff. fi d. 

Legge. —The Life and Teachings of Confucius. With Explanatory-^ 

Notes. By James Legge, D.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth pp. vY. 
and 338. 1877. 10*. Gd. 

Legge, — Tips Ltfe and Works of Mgncit/s. With Essays and Kotos. 

By James Lego e. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 402. 1875. )2*. 

Legge.—C hinese Classics, v. under u Chinese/ ' p. 51. 

Leigh.—' The BellOion of the Would. By H. Stone Letgh. 12uio. 

pp. xii. GG, cloth. 18G9. 2*. 6<f. " ' 

Lillie. — CrivoiiA and Early Budphism. By Authuii Lillie (late Itegi- 
mtmt of Lucknow). With numerous IIlustrations drawn on Wood by the 
Author. Post 8 yo. cloth, pp. 35 d. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

M‘Ciatchie. —Confucian Cdsmooont. A Translation (with * the 

Chinese Text opposite) of Section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the “ (\un- * 

pi. te Works M of the Philosopher Ohoo-Foo-Tze. With .Explanatory Notes by 
the Rev. Tii. APC latch ie, M.A. Small 4.to. pp. xviii. and 1G2. 1874. 12*. Gd. 

Hill 4 ’— The Indian Saint ; or, Buddha and Buddhism. —A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By Q. B. B. Mills. 8vo. ch, pp. 192. 7s. Gd. 

Mi tra.— Buddha Gaya, the Hermitage of Sakya Muni, By .Ua j en- 
dr vt ai.a Mitua, LL.D., C.I.E. 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 2 oo) with 5l Plates, 

1878. £3. 

Muhammed. — T he Life of Muiummed. Based on.Muhamined Ihn 
Isliak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Edited by Dr. Fbiuhnand WiiSTim- 

frll>. The Arabic Text. 8 vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 

Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 2G6, sewed. 7s. Gd, Each / 

part sold separately. # 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsie, Gotha and Loydep IAbraridj/4ias 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exaetnfifip. ' ' 

Midler.—T he Hymns of the Era Veda in the Samhita and Tv da 
Texts. Reprinted from the Editio Princept by Ft Max MulLeh, M.A. 

Membre etrnuher de IMnstitut de France, etc. Secpnd Edition. With ahe 
two texts o/i parallel pages. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 300-828, stitched jn wrapper 
1877. £1 12*. 

Muir. — Translation from the Sanskrit. Bed ** TriibnerV Oriental 
Series,” p. 3. 

Muir.— Original Sanskrit Texts— v. under Sanskrit. 

Muir.— Extracts from the Coran. In the Original, with English 
rendering. Compiled by Sir j&,LiAjt Mvnt, K.O.S.L, LL.D./Author of 
“ The Life oi Mahomet,” Crown 8ro, pp. viii. and 64, cloth, 1880, 3s. Gd.- 
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Miiller. —The Sacred Hymns of the Bbabmtns, as preserved to ns 

in tin* oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Yeda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls* College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford. Volume I. Hymns to the Maruts or 
the Storm Gods. 8vo. pp. clii, and 264. 12w fid. 

Muller.— Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By E. Man Muller, 

M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem¬ 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1069. 1$. 

Miiller.—Em Veda Samjiita and Pa:iu Texts. See page 89. 

Hewman.—H ebrew Theism. By F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo. stiff 
wrappers, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 4*. 6d, 

Piry _Le Saint Edit, IWdk de Lotbrattoe Chinotse. Freparee 
par A. TiiEurHiLB Piry, du Service des Douatiea Mari times de Chine. 4to. 
pp. xx. and 320, cloth. 1879. 2U. 

Priaulx—QuiESTioNEs Mosaics; or, the first part of the Iloolc ol 

Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond de 
Beau voir Pr.ia.ulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 


Redhouse.— The Mesnuyi. See “ Trubner’s Oriental Series,” p. 4. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita.— A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con¬ 
stituting the Fiifct Ashtaka, or Book of the Kig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religions and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. II. Wilson, A)l.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Hr. Fitzedwakd Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut¬ 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Big- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Dayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. K. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo„ pp. 214, cloth. M*. . 

A few copies of Vols , II. and III. still left. [ Vol*. V. and VI. tn the Pres*. 


Sacred Hooks (The) or the East. Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars, and Edited by F. Max Miiller. All 8vo. doth. 


Vol. 1. The Upanishads Translated by F. Max Miiller. Part I. The Khun- 

dogya-Upanishad. Thj Talavakara- Upani shad. I he Aitareyiwxranyaka. 

The Kuushitaki- Br&hmana-Upanishad and the Vugasaney i-Samhi ta- Upamshad. 
pp. x ii. and 821). 10 s. 6d. A 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the Schools of Apastamba, 
Gautama, Vasishtha, and Baudhayana. Translated by Georg Biihler. Fart 1. 
Apastamba and Gautama, pp. lx. and 312. 1879. 10 a‘. 6tf. 

Vol III Tho Sacred Books of China. The Texts of-Confucianism. Translated 
by James Legge. Part I. The Shu King. The Religions Tortious of the Shih 
liing The Hsi&o King, pp, xxxii. and 492. 1879. 12s. Od. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I, The Vendidad. Translated by James 
Harmesteter. pp. civ. and 240. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. Part I. The Bundahis, Eahman Vast, and Slriiyast-D- 
Shavast. Translated by E. W. West. pp. lxxiv. and 438. 1*2*. $d. 

Vol VI. The Qur’an. Part I. Translated by E. II. Palmer, pp. cxx. and 
268, cloth. 10*. 6d. 
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ol. VII. The institutes of Vishnu. Translated hy Julius Jolly. 
316. IDs. 0c?. 


pp. xl. and 


Vol. VIII. The Bimgavadgitd with other extracts from the Mahabharata. 

Translated by Kashinath Trunbak Telang. pp. 446. 10s. 6ii. 

\ ol. IX. The Qur’an. Part II. Translated by E. H. Palmer, pp. x. ami 362. 
10s. 6el. '■ 


Vol. X. The Suttanipdta, etc. Translated by V. Fausboll. pp. Ivi. and 224, 
10s. 6d. 


Vol. XI. The Mahdparinihbana Suttft. The Tevigga Sutta. TheMahfomdassftna 
Sutta. The Ilhamma-Kakkappayattana Sutta, Translated by T. W. Rhys 
Davids, pp. xlviii.-320. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XII. Tim Satapatha-Br&mana. Translated by Prof. TBggelmg. Vol. I*, 
pp. xlviii. and 466. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. The Patimokkha. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. The Malta • 
vagg.a. Purl; I. Translated by Dr. H. ()ldenWg. pp. xxxviii. and 360. IQs. 6c. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Lnv?s of the Ary as, aa taught in tho Schools of Vasisbtha 
and Baudh&yana. Translated by Prof. Georg Bubler. 

Vol. XV. The Upaniehads. Part IT. Translated by P. Max Muller. [Inpreparation 

Vol. XVI. The Yf K ing. Translated by James Ifegge. pp. xxii. and 448. lOs. 61. 

Vol. XVII. The Ytahavftgga. Part II. Translated by T. W. Rhys Day id a, and 
Dr. II. Oldeuberg. 

Vol, XVIII. The DSdistfm-t Dtntk and Mainyd-i Khard. Pahlavi Texts. Part 
II. Translated by E. W. West, 

Vol. XIX. The Po-slio-hing-tsun-king. Translated by Samuel Beal. 

Vol. XX. Thu Yayu-Purana. Translated by Prof. Bhandarkar, of Elpkinstotie 
College, Bombay. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddhanna-pundarika. Translated by Prof. Kern. 

Vol. XXII. Tho Ak&r&ngn-Sufcra. Translated by Prof. Jacobi, 
Sclxlagiiuweit.—B uddhism in Tibet. Tllimtrated by Literary Docu¬ 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emit, Sc h lag in tw kit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Tcxt>.' Roy*l 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2$. 

Sell.—T he Faith of Islam. By tho Rer. E. Sell, Follow of the 
University of Madras. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 270. 1880. 6s. 6d. 

Shel ving*.—T he Hindoo P^rbis. By the Rev. M, A. Sir luring, 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp, vi. and 125. os. 

Singh.—S arkee Book; or, the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singles 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukbi into Hindi, and after¬ 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of B bad our. With thtr 
Author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 20*5. Beuares, 1873. i5«. 

Sved Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on the Like of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien¬ 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. ,£1 10*. 

Thomas. — Jainism. See page 28. 

Tiele—O utlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By C. IX Tiele, Dr. Theol. Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
E. Carpenter, ALA. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 250. 
1880. 7s. 6d. 

Tiele.—History of Egyptian Religion. Sec Triibner's Oriental Series, 

page 5. 
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Vishnu-Purana (The); a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, arul Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Pururms. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Roden Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in tlie University of Oxford, etc.,etc. Edited by Fitzedwari> 
Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II, pp, 343 ; Vol. III., 
pp. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth ; Vol. V.Part I. pp. .302, cloth. 1 Os. 67/. each. 
Vol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by F. Hall. 3vo. cloth, pp. 268. 
12s. 

Wake.— The Evolution" of .Morality. Being a ITistory of tlio 
Development of Moral Culture. By C. Stanixand Wake, author of 
Oiiapters on Man/ 'etc. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi, and 506, xii. and 474. 
21.9. 

Wherry.—Commentary on the Quran. See Trubner’s Oriental Series, 

page 5. 

Wilson.— Works of the late Horace Ha.ym.in Wilson, M.A., P.E.S., 
Member of the Koynl Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, andof the Oriental 
s oc. of Germany, etc., and Roden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 
Vols I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Reinhold Host. 2 vols cloth, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416. 2D. 


COM PAEATIVE PHILO LOG Y. 

POLYGLOTS. 

BeameSr Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
.Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beambs Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 1868. 6*. 

Beanies. -A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
or India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati Marathi, Uriva, and 
Bengali. By John Bhamks, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., &c. 8vo. cloth. Vol, 
I. On Sounds, pp. xvi. and 360. 1872. 16.v. Vol. 11. The Noun and the 

Pronoun, pp. xii. and 348. 1875. 16s. Vol HI. The Verb. pp. xii. and 

31«. 1879. 16j. 

Bellows. —English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of t he 

Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Summers, 
Roups College, London. Crown 8 vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 

' Bellows. —Outline Dictionary, for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max MUilek, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7$. 6d. 

Caldwell. —A Comparative Grammar or the Dravidtan, or South- 

1 ndian Family or Languages. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D, A 

Second, corrected,and enlarged Edition, Demy Svo. pp. 805. 1876. 28»v. 

Calligaris. —Le Compagnon de To us, ou Diction natre Poltglotte. 
Far le Colonel LouTsOALLiGAiiis,Grand Oificier, etc. (French—Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English—Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish.) 

2 voU. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4 s. 

Campbell. —Specimens of the Languages of India, including Tribes 
ot Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 30S. 1874. £1 11.?. 6d. 

Clarke, —Researches in Pel-historic and Proto-histortc Compara- 
tiv'k Philoi.ooy, Mythology, and Auchjeoiogy, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hydk 
Clarke, Demy 8vo, sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2 . 9 . 6U. 
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Cast.—I anotasus of the 

Series, 1 page 3. . 

Douse. _Grimm's Law; A Study: or, Hints towards an Explanation 

of the so-railed u Lautverschiebuiig. ” To which are added some Remarks oa 
the Primitive Indo-European K, and several Appendices, By T. Lb Marchant 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10*. Sd. 

D Wight,—M odern Philology: Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. In two vola. cr. 8vo, cloth. First, series, pp. 300; second senes, 
pp. xi. and 554. £\. , 

Edkins.—C hina a Place in Philology. An Attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a Common Origin. By the Rov. Joseph 
Kokins. . Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 402. 10*. 6d. 

EUis.—E tkubcan NuMEJUts. By Eobeet Elms, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 


pp. 52. 2*. 0d. ^ r> -n 

Ellis. —The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, i d author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 166, cloth. 1370. U 
Ellis. — On Numerals, as Sighs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Blub, B.D., Lute Fellow of St. Johns College, Cambridge. 
Demy Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. Its. 6<i. 

Ellis.--P eruvia Scythica. The Uuichua Language of leru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lychn, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robert Ellis, b I.L 
8vo. doth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 8s. 

English and Welsh Languages.— Th® Influence of the English and 

° Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
mdo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 18(39. is. 
Geiger.—C ontributions to the History of the Development of the 
Human Race. Lectures and Dissertations. By Lazarus Geiger. I ranslated 
from the Second German Edition by. .David Asher, Tli.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. x. and 156. 1880. 6s. . . f 

Grammatography.—A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets ot 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation oi F. 
o . i*, ftn ninth 7*. fid. 



le press, and the diligent, compositor 

ALPHABETICAL JWIJEX-. 

Cfcechi&n(or Bohemian). Hebrew {current hand). Polish. 

Hebrew (Judceo-Oer— Pushto (or Afghan' 


Afghan (or Pushto). — - 

Amharic. Danish. 

An *lo-Sa:s on. Demotic. 

Arabic, Ewtrangelo. 

A ranir Ligatures. .JEthtopiO, 

Aramaic. * Etruscan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian, 

Armenian. German. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. 

Bengali. Gothic. 

Bohemian (Czechian), Greek. 

Bug Is. Greek Ligatures. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). - 

t i.Micse (or Camataca). Guje ra t i ( or Gu 7 . k erat te) . Numidian Telugn. 

Chinese. ' Hieratic. OMShB oiiie(orCyrillio). libetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Pnlmyreniau. rur^«h. 

Cr. uo-Glagolitin. Hebrew. Persian. 2*-*£?*,**’ 

I:,*;-.- TLbvcw (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. \\endlsh (pr Sorbiau). 

Cyrillic (orOldSlavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phtenicitui. Zend. 


Hungarian. 

Illyrian. 

Irish. 

Italian (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

MantshtH 

Median Cuneiform... 

Modern Greek {Romaic) Syriac. 
Mongolian. Tamil. 


njrtix— nwuiv , 

[ man). Rom aic (Modem Greex 
Russian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic (Old). 

.qorbian (or'Wendish). 
Swedish. 
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Grey. —Handbook of Afiuuan, AwrnuT.MN. and T’ouynesiaf Phi- 

j.oi.ooy, as represented in the Library of II is Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Blrrk. 


Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20*. 

Vol. I. Part 2.—-Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo.pp.V -). 4 s. 

Vol. I. Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2*. 

Vol. II. Part 1.—Australia. 8vo. pp. Lv. and 44. 3.?. 

Vol. IX. Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those of the Islands of Non gone* Lifu, Auoitum, Tana, and 
others. $vo, p. 12. 1*. 

Vol. II. Part 3,—Fiji Islands and It o tuna a (with Supplement to Part IT., Papuan Lan¬ 
guages, and Part 1., Australia). 8vo. mu 34. 2*. 

Vol. II. Part 4.—Ne'a Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 3vo. pp. 
76. 7.?. 


Vol. IT. Part 4 [continuation).— Polynesia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7a. 

Vol. III. Part 1.—Manuscripts and Inclinable?. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 29. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12*. 

Gubematis. —Zoological Mythology ; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo ok Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 432, vii. and 442, 28*. 


Hoernle. —A Comparative Grammar op the G atjdtan Lancutage, with 
Special Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a language Map, 
and a Table of Alphabets. By A. F. It. Hoernle. Demy 8vo. pp. 474. 
1880. 18*. 

Hunter.—A Comparative Dictionary of the Non- Aryan Languages of 
India and High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the 
Aboriginal Races, By W\ W. Hunter, BA., M.R.A.S., Hon. Fell. Ethncd. 
Soc, Author of the “Annals of Rural Bengal," of H.M.’s Civil Service. 
Being a Lexicon of 144 Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled 
fr 0 m the Hodgson Lists, Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged 
Wj th Prefaces and Indices in English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. 
L arge 4to. cloth, toned paper, pp. 230. 1869, 42*. 


Kilgoiir.— The Hebrew or Jburian Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Hunky Ktlgour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 78. 1872. '2s. 6d. 

March. —A Comparative Grammar op the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old Hi/h-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 10*. 

Notley. —A Comparative Grammar of tite French, Italian, Bp nish, 
and Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7*. 6d. 

Oppert. —On tho Classification of Languages. A Contribution to Com- 

Comparative Philology. By G. Oppert. Syo. pp vi. and 146. 1879 6*. 

Oriental Congress. — Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Cricutalisla bald in London, 1874* Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. os. 

Oriental Congress.— Transactions of the Second Session op the 
International Congress op Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Roubrt K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp, viii. and 456. 21*. 
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ezzi.— Aryaj: Philology, according to the most recent llesearohos 
(Glott dogia Aria ReceutUsitna), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
Domenico Pezzi, Mcmbro della Fncolta de Filouoha a lattere della R* 
Universit. di Torino. Translated by E, S. Roberts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. 6s. 

Sayee.—An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By A. PC. 

Saycb, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. 7s. fid. 

Sayce. — The Principles op Comparative Philology. By A. H. 
Saycr, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Or. . 
8vo. cJ., pp. xxxii. and *116. 10s. Qd. 

Schleicher. —Compendium i the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Eujujpban, Sanskrit, V i e:;, and Latin Languages. Bv August 
Schleicher. Translated IVona the German by H. Bendall^ ll.A.» Chr. 
Coll. Camb. 8vo. cloth, Part 1. Grammar, pp. 184. 1874. 7 a. Od. 

Part II. Morphology, pp. viii. and 104, 1877. 6*. 

Singer. —Grammar of the Hungarian Language simplified. By 
Ignatius Singer. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi.- 88-. 1882. 

Triibner’s Collection of Simplified Grammars of the principal Asiatic 
and European Languages. Edited by E. H. Palmer. M.A.,Lord Almoner s 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and Examiner in Hindustani 
to H.M. Civil Service Commission. 

[. Hindustani, Persian find Arabic. 6s. See Palmer, page 45. 

II. Hungarian. See Singer above. 

Triibuer’s Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal 
Languages and Dialects of the World. Considerably enlarged and revised, vyith. 
an Alphabetical Inde:-:. A Guide for Students und Booksellers. Second Edition, 

8vo. pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

*,* The first edition, oonsiHtlng of 04 pp., contained 1,100 titles; the now edition consist* of 
170 pp , and contains 3,000 titles. 

Trumppf— -Grammar of the Pahto, or Language of the Afghans, com¬ 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Truhtp. 

8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21*. 

Weber.— Indian Literature. See u Triibiier’s Oriental Series,” p. 3*. 


Wedgwood.— On the Origin of Language. By Kensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. Us. 6d. 

Whitney.— Language and its Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modem Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, 'Cables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm’s Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Lev. it. Morris, M. A., 
LL.D, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. nxii. and 318. 1881. 6s. 

Whitney. ---Language'and the Study of Language: Twelve Lectures 
011 the Principle* of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504, 10*. 6d. 

Whitney. —Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney, 
Or. Svo. cl. 1874, Pp. x. and 418. 12$. 

First Series. The Veda; the A vesta; the Science of Language. 

Second Series.—The East ami West—-Religion and Mythology—Orthography and 
Phonology—Hindi! Astronomy. Pp. 446. 12*. 
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GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, TEXTS, 
AND TRANSLATIONS. 


AFRICAN* LANGUAGES. 

131eek.— A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Blef.il, Ph.D. Volume I. 1 Phonology. 11. The Concord. 

Section I. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 1869. / J 1 16s. 

Bleek.—A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 
By W. H. I. Blbek, Pb.D., etc., etc. Folio sd.,pp. 21. 1875. 2 s. C d. 

Meek,—R eynard the Fox in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey's Library. 
By Dr. W. H, 1. Bi.ffk, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope. Post. 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 1864. 3s. Gd. 

Callaway. —Izinoanekwane, Hensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zarantu 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English,and Nott»s. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. lbs 

Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu. 

Parti.—Unkulunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among tho 
Amazuhi and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazuln, in 
their own words* with a translation into English, and Notes By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4.v. 

Part II1.—Izinyanga Zokubula; or, Divination, as existing among the Atnazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870 4'j. 

Part IV.—Aba taka t-i, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft, bvo. pp. 40, sewed. 1». Gd. 
I Christaller.—A Dictionary, English, Tsui, (Asante), Akka ; Tshi 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akuu (Astints, Akem, Akuapdm, etc.) and 
F&nttf ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adaogme ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyircsi, Twi ne Nkrun | Eniisi, ko Ga 

nsem - asekyere * tthoma. ' wieift$i-■a&Sitsomn- wolo. 

By the Rev. J, G. Christaller, Rev. C. W. Lochwr, Rev. J. Zijmmermann. 

thrao. 7s. Gd. 

Christaller. —A Grammar of the As\nte and Fante Language, called 
Tshi (Chwee, fwi) : based on the AVuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller. 8vo, pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10a. Gd. 

Christaller,—D ictionaby of the A same and Fante Language, called 
Tshi (Chwee Twi). With a Grammatical Introduction and Appendices on the 
Geography of the Gold Coast, and other Subjects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller.. 
Demy 8vo. pp. jcxviii. and 672, cloth. 1882. .Cl os. 




Dohne.— -The 1 Four Gospels nr Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne 

Missionary to the American hoard, C.P.M. Svo. pp. 208,cloth. Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, 186e>. 5s. 


Dohne.; — A Zulu-’Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious llliiatrations and exam pies, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By. the Uev. J. L. Dohne. ltoyaJ Svo. pp. xlii. arid 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s, 

Grey. —Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi¬ 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.D., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
A nnotated, and Edited hy Sir George Grey and Dr, II, 1. Blkek. 

Voi. I. If* Tart l — South Africa. Svo. pp, 186. 20 s. 

Voi. I. Part 2.-—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn), 8vo. pp. 70. 4 j. 

Voi, I. Part 3.—Madagascar, 8vo, pp. 24. 6*. 

Voi. II, Part 1.—Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 4*1, 

Voi. II. Part 2. — Papuan Languages of the Loyalty islands arid Ntfw Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Llfu, Anoitum, Tana, and 
others, Svo. pp. 12. Is. 

Voi, II. Part 3.—-Fiji Islands and Ro tu in a (with Supplement to Part II , Papuan .Lan¬ 
guages, and Part. I., Australia). Svo. pp. 34. 2s. 

Voi. IT. Part 4,—New Zealand, tlic Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. Svo. pp. 
7(4 7#. 

Voi. IT. Part 4 (continuation). — Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-1M. Is. 

Voi. HI. Part l --Mo hu scripts and Incttnabtas. 8vo. pp. vtif. and 24. 2.«. 

Voi. IV. Part .1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 2GG. 12s. 

Grout. —The Isizulii : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 

with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
Svo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s, 

Krapf.—' Dictionary of the Suahilt Language. Compiled by the 
Kov. Dr. L. Krajt, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East 
Africa. With an Appendix, containing an Outline of a Sunhili ’Grammar. 
L oyal 8vo. cloth, pp. xL-434* 1882. 30r. 

Steers. —Short Specimens of the Vocabularies of Three Un- 

pu mushed African Languages (Oindo, Znramo, and AngaziJja). Collected 
by Edward Stiseuis, LL.D. l2mo. pp. 20. fid, 

Steore. —Collections for a Handbook of the Kyamwezi Language, 
as spoken at Unyauyembe. By Edward Steeke, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
Is. Gd. 

Tindall. — A Grammar. and Vocabulary of the Nam aqua -Hottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. Svo. pp. 124, sewed. 6?. 

Zulu Izaga: That ip, Proverbs, or Out-of-tlie-Way Sayings of the 

Zulus. Collected, Translated, and interpreted by a Zulu Missionary. Crown 
Svo. pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. Gd.. With Appendix, pp. iv. aud 50, sewed. ?>s. 


AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

Byingtoa. — Grammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Rev Cthos 
Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brtntun, M.D. Or. Svo. sewed, pp,. 56. 7s. Gd. 

Ellis.—P eru vi.. iScythica. The Quiehua Language- of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycidn, and the Pre-Aryan language of -Etruria. By Robert Klus, B.D. 
Svo. cloth, pp. jiii. and 219* 1875. 6 s. 
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Howse.^-A Grammar of the Guff, Language. With which is com¬ 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph How^e, Esq., 
P.tt.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

Markham. —Ollanta: A Drama in the QuiqptrA Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements R. Markham, l.K.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s, 6U. 

Matthews. —Ethnology and Philology of the Hi dais a Indian*. 
By Washington Matthews, Assistant Burgeon, U.8. Army. 8vo. cloth. 
£1 Us. Gd. 

Contents: -Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary,and Rngllah-Hidatsa Vocabulary. 

Nodal. — Los Vinculos pe Ollanta y Cusi-Kcuyllor. Drama en 
Quichua. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellans al F rente 
do su Tes'to por el Dr, Jose Fernandez Nodal, A bog ado de loa Tribunals 
de Justieia de la Repdblica del Per ft. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redcntora 
Sociedad de FiUintropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Abonjenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70 . 1874. 7s. Gd. 

Nodal. —Elementos de GbamXtica Quiciiua 6 Tdioma de los Yncas. 
Bajo I 03 Auspicios de la Redcntora, Sooiedad de FiKmtropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. PoV el Dr. Josr Fernandkz Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribun&les de Justicia de la llepublica del Peru. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 Is. 

Ollanta: A Drama in the Quiche a Language. See under Markham 
and under Nodal. 

Pimontel. — Cuadro descrtptivo y cornu ratty o de las Lenguas 
IndIgenas de Mexico, c* Tratudo de Filologia Mexicans. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edioiou unica corapletn. 3 Volsume 8vo. Mexico, 1876. 

£2 2.v. 

Thomas.- The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. Ey J. J. 

Thomas, Port of Spurn (Trinidad), I860. 1 vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 126'. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


March. — A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By Fkanois A, 
March, LL..D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 263. 1877. 10 s. 

Kask.—A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. From the Danish 

of Erasmus Uask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thokpk. Third editiou, 
corrected and improved^ with Plate. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 192. 1879. 

6s. 6d. 

Wright. —Anglo-Saxon and Oi d-Engltsh Yoga hula hies, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, os well as the .History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of iho Languages spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to die Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wiiight, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, amt corrected by Richard 
Wulckbr. ^ • [ ot ihep / m . 
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ARABIC. 

Ahhvaf'lt. —The DivAn-s op the Six Ancient Arabic Poets, Ennabiga, 
Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, ’Algama, and Imruolgais; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments : with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Edited by W. Ahlwarpt. 
8vo. pp. xxx. 340, sewed. 1870. 1 2a. 

Alif Lailat wa Lailat. —Tm Arabian Nights. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495. 
493,442, 434*. Cairo, a.-& 1279 (1862). £3 3a. 

This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a price 

which makes it accessible to Scholars of limited means. 

Athar-uLAdliar— Traces of Centuries; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Khuri and Selim Sii-hade. Geographical 
Parts I. to IV., Historical Parts I. und II. 4to, pp. 7v88 and 384. Price 
7*. 6 d. each part. [/« course of publication. 

Badger.— An English-Arabic Lexicon, in which the equivalents for 
English words and Idiomatic Sentences aro rendered into literary and colloquial 
Arabic, By Georoe Percy Badger, D.C.L. 4to. cloth, pp. xii. and 1248 
1880. £0 9#. 


Butrus-al-Bustany.— y^j\j An Arabic Eneylopeedia 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butrus-al-Bustany, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit (k^M ku**), and Katr el Mohit ( U^ Jrf) 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which \q\«. 1. to 111. 

are ready, Vol. I. contains letter \ to L-j] ; Vol. II. c to »1 ; Vol. III. 

j\ to £1 Vol. IV. cl to u,'l Vol. V. U to ^ Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 
each. £l 11#. 6d. per Vol. 

Cotton. ——Arabic 1 rimer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
iag 30 Primary Words prepared according-to the Vo&H System of Studying 
Language. By General Sat Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I, Cr. 8vo. cloth, rm. 
38. 2#. 11 

Hassoun. —The Diwan op Katim Tat. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hap, sour*. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3#. 6d. 

Jami, Mulla. —Sal a man XT Absai. An Allegorical Romance; being 
one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aurang of Mulla Jural, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts in the Library of the India 
House, and in private collections, with various readings, by Forbes 
Falconer, M.A., M.R.A.S. 4to. cloth, pp. 92. 1850. 7 e'.'tid. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo« pp. 942. 9.v. 

Koran (The); commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By George 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth 
pp. 472. 7s. 

Koran. —Extracts from the Ooran in the Original, with English 
Rendering. Compiled by Sir William Mum, K.C.S.I., LL.l)., Author of 
the 14 Life of Mahomet/’ Crown 8vo. pp. 68, cloth. 1880. 3#. 6rf, 

Ko ran (Selections from the).—Bee “ Triibner’s Oriental Series/ ” p. 3. 
Leitner.— Introduction to a .Philosophical Grammar of Arabic* 

Being an Attempt to Discover a Few Simple Principles in Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Lkitnmr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 52 Lahore. 4 s. 
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Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in cbe Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Koyul 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Moklbv, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1(554. 2 s. Qd. 

Muhammed.—T he Life of Mohammed. Ba$ed on Muhamrned I bn. 
Ishak. By AbdEl Malik Ibn Hishutn. Edited by Dr. Fekdinand Wusten- 
Feld. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sowed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxit. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6r/. Eaeh 
part sold separately. 

The text based onthe Manuscripts of the Berlin. Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

beeucaruully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Newman. — -A Hand hook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 192, doth, iBtiti. 6s. 

Newman. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. — 1. Anglo-Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376—1-64, cloth. JC 1 I*. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Bred; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer. M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 208. 1876. 5*. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el KJudy&m, and 

from other Persian us well as Arabic poets. 

Palmer. —Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic Grammar Simplified. 
B. E. II. Palmer. M.A., Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Hindustani for H.M. Civil Service Commissioners. Crown 8vo. 
pp. viii.-104, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

Eogers. — Notice on the Dinars of the Abbasside Dynasty By 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 6.v. 

Schemeil.— El Mubtaker ; or, First Bom. (In Arabic, . printed at 
Bey rout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, nrtmi man*s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 
Schemeil. In one volume, 4to. pp. .166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bah ado a, C.S.I., Author of 
the Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary^fttnber of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, and life Honorary Secretary to the Aljygph Scientific 
Society. 8vo. pp. 632, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Ataps, and a Coloured 
Plato, kundsomSy bound in cloth. 1870. £1 IQs. 

"Wherry.—Commentary on the Quran. Sec Triibncr’s Oriental Series, 

page 5. 


ASSAMESE. 

Bronson. —A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 '2s. 
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ASSYRIAN (Cuneiform, Accad, Babylonian). 

Budge.— Assyrian Texts, Selected and Arranged, with Philological 
-Notes. By E. A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S,, Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. (Mew Volurao of the Archaic Classics.) Crown 4 to. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 44. 1880. 7s. 6 d . 

Budge.—T he History op Esaehaddon. See “ Triibner’s Oriental 
Series/’ p. 4. 

Catalogue (A), of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology, and on. 
Assyria and Assyriology, to bo had at the affixed prices, of Trlibner otul Co. pp. 
40. 1880. Is. 

Clarke. —Researches tit Pre-historic and Proto-historic Compara¬ 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Abchjeolooy, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clauke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2 s . 6 d . 

Cooper. —An Archaic Dictionary, Biographical, Historical and Mytho¬ 
logical ; from the Egyptian and Etruscan Monuments, and Papyri. By W. Ii. 
Cooper. London, 1878. 8 vo. cloth. 15#, 

Hincks.— Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the 
late Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8 vo., sewed, pp. 44 . Is. 

Lenormant (F.)—Chaldean Magic ; its Origin and Development. 
Translated from the French. With considerable Additions by the Author. 
Loudon, 1877. 8 vo. pp. 440. 12 *. 

Luzzatto.—G rammar of the Biblical Chaldaio Language and the 
Talmud Badyloniiwl Idioms. By S. D. Luzzatto. Translated from the 
Italian by J. S. Goldammbr. Cr. 8 vo. cl., pp. 122 . 7s. Od. 

Rawlinson. —Notes on the Early History of Babylonia. By 
Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. 8 vo. sd., pp. 48. 1 #. 

Rawlinson.—A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major 11. C. Rawlinson. 8 vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1860. 2s. (id 

Ttawiinson.— Inscription of Tkilattt Pxleser I , King of Assyria, 
u.n. 1150. as translated by Sir H. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks. 
and Dr. Opplrt. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8 vo. sd., pp. 74 . 2s. 

Rawlinson.—O utlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layakd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. ] tV . 


Records of the Past : bn tig English Translations of the Assyrian and 
the Egyptian Monuments. Published under the sanction of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. Edited by L. Birch. Yols. 1 to 9. 18/4 to 1879. 

£1 II*. 6d. or ‘6s. 6d. each vol. 

-The Same. Vol. I. Assyrian Texts, 1. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3,?. Gd. 

Contents s (Second Edition.) Inscription of Rimmon-Nirari ; Monolith Ins^rintion c 
Sam;i«-Jtimmon ; Babylonian Exoeisins; Private Will of .Sennacherib: Assyrian Privat 
C -- 1 tract Tablets.* A&avriun Aatronomieal Tahlt'fs ; A«nvrinn noiomim-- *p., v.i ' ... ... 


Smith.—Bel) is tun Inscription’ of Dariu*. By Sir lltmryliawlinson, 1^0 B C^I — 

of further Texts, Assyrian and Egyptian. Selected by George Smith and P ' to Pa™ 

Renouf. * 
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- The Same. Yol, ITT. Assyrian Texts, 2. Crown 8yo. cloth, i 

Contknts: Early History of Babylonia. By George Smith •- Tablet of Ancient Accachan 
Laws : Synchronous History of Assyria and Babylonia ; Kurkh Inscription of Shalmaneser; 
An Accivdiun Liturgy; Babylonian Charms. By Rev, A. H. Sayce, M.A.— Inscription of 
Asaur-iia<ir-pfth By Hev. J. M. Rod well. M! A.—Inscription of Kstti haddon ; Second 
Inscription of Eaafhuddon; Sacred Assyrian Poetry. By H. F. Talbot, F.lt.S.—List of 
further Texts. 

-The Same. Yol. V. Assyrian 'Texts, 3. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3,«. 6d. 

Contents: Legend of the infancy of Sargin a T.; Inscription of Nabonirlus. Inscription 
of Darius at NukRi-Rustam; War of the Seven Evil Spirits against Heaven. Bv II. P. 
lalbot, F.It.8.-Inscriptionof Tiglath-PUeser I. By Sir Henry Ruwlinson, K.C.B.,DG.L,, 
etc. Black Obelisk Inscription of Shalmaneser II.; Arcadian Hymn to Intar; Tables 
of Omens. By Rev. A. 11, Sayce, M.A.—Inscription of Tiglatb-Pileser II. ; Inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar; Inscription of Nerlglivsar. By Rev. J. M, Rod well, M.A.-—Early 
History of Babylonia, Part II. By George Smith.—List of further Texts. 

—- The Same. VoL VII. Assyrian Texts, 4. Crown 8vo. cloth. Zs. GrL 

Contents : Inscription of Agu-kak-riun ; Legend of the* Tower of Babel. By W. St. 
Chad Boscawen. - Standard Inscription of Aahur-alchAmi; Monolith of Asl:ur-akh-bal; A 
Prayer and a, Vision; Senkereh Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar; Biva-Ninirud Inscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar: The Revolt in Heaven. By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.8 — Annals of Sargon; 
Suwian Texts ; Median Version of the llehistun Inscription; Three Assyrian Deeds. By 
T)r. Julias Oppcrt. Bull Inscription of Sennacherib, fly Rev. J. M. Rod well, M.A.— 
Ancient Babylonian Moral and Political Precepts; Aceuclieni Penitential Psalm; Baby¬ 
lonian Saints’ Calendar. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.—Eleventh Tablet of the Izdubar 
Legends. By the late George Smith.— Lists of further Texts, 

*-The Same. Vol. IX. Assyrian Texts, 5. Crown 8vo f cloth. 3,v. 6d, 

Contents : Grout Inscription in tho Palace of Khorsabad; Inscriptions of ( the Persian 

Monarch*; Inscription on the Sarcophagus of King Esmumi/.ar. By l'rof Or. Julius 
Oppert.—The Buvian Inscription of Sennacherib, fly Tlicophilus Gokhidge Pinches — 
Inscription of Merodaeh Baladan III. By Him-. J. M. Rudwell, M.A — Annals of Assur- 
banipnl. By the late George Smith. — Babylonian Public Documents. P*y MM . Opncrt and 
Monant.—Chaldean Account of the Creation; Ishtar and Izdulmr; The Fight between 
Be! and the Dragon. By II. Fox Talbot, F.It.S. The Twelfth Izdulmr Legend. By 
William St. Chad Bos-:,wen Aceadiun Poem on tho Seven Evil Spirits; Fragment ol'an 
Assyrian Prayer after a Bad Dream. By the Rev. A. II. Sayce.—List* of further Texts. 

-- Tub Same. Yol. XI. Assyrian Texts, (1. Grown 8vo. cloth. 3 s, Gd. 

Contents: Inscription of JUudimon-Nivari I. By Rev. A. H, Sayce.—Record of a 
Hunting Expedition. Bv Rev. W. I lough ton.-Inscription of Assur-izir-pab By W. 
Booth Finluv. Bull Inscription of Khorsabad. Bv Prof. I)r. Julius Oppert.—Inscription 
of the Murom of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julia* Oppert. Texts on the Foundation-stone 
of Khorsabad. By Prof. Dr. Julius Oppert.—Babylonian Legends found at Ivoorsabnd. 
fly prof. Dr. Julius Oppert.—Nebbi Yunus Inscription of Sennacherib By Ernest A. 
Budge.—Oracle of .Tatar of Arbela. By M'hoo. G. Pinches.—Report Tablets. By Tbeo. G. 
Hue: os.-Texts relating to the Full of the Assyrian Empire, fly Rev. A. U. Sayce.— 
The Kgitoi Tablets. By Thro. G. Pinches.—'The’ Defence of a Magistrate falsely accused. 
Bj 1!.' Fox Talbot. F.R.S -The Latest Assyrian Inscription. By Prof. Dr. Julius 
Oppert.—Ancient Babylonian Legend of the Creation. By Rev. A. II. Sayce.—The 
Overthrow of Sodorn and Gomorrah. By Rev. A. II. Sayce .--Chaldean. Hymns to the 
Sun. By Francois Lenomiau.—Two Acemliun ITyrous. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.—Assyrian 
Incantations to Fire and Water. By Ernest A. Budge —Assyrian Tribute Lists. By 
Rev, A. II. Sayce.—Assyrian Fragment On Geography. By Rev. A. H. Sayce.- Arcadian 
Proverbs and Swig*, fly Rev. A. H. Sayce,—Assyrian Fragments, fly J. Iluldvy.— 
The Moabite Stone. By 0. D. Qinsburg, LL.D. 

Renan. —An Essay on the Age and AxTiairiTY of the Book of 
Nabathjran A gri culture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shernitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By JM. Ernest. 
Renan, Membre dePlnstifiut. Crown 8vo„ pp. xvi. and i 1-8, cloth. 8*. 6d, 

Sayce.—A n Assyrian Grammar for 0 0 m pa hat tv f Purposed By 

A. II. Sayck, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1872. 7s. 6d. 

Sayce.— An Element art Grammar and Reading Book of the Assyrian 
Language, in. the Cuneiform Character: containing the most complete Syllabary 
yet extant, and which will servo also as a Vocabulary of both Accftdion and 
Assyrian. London, 1875. 4to. cloth. 9s. 

Sayce. —Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary 

London, 1877. Large 8vo. 9 j. Get. 
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<yce. — Babtt^ia^ Litebattok. Lectures. London, 1877. 8vo. 4*. 

Smith.- The Assyrian Efonym Canon ; containing Translations of the 
Documents of the Comparative Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish King¬ 
doms, from the Death of Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. Ily E. Snmi. London. 
1876. 3vo. 9.*. J 



AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES. 

Grey. —Handbook op African, Australian', and Polynesian P.nr- 


Voi. i. 
Vol, I. 
Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 
Vol. II. 


Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20.?. 

Part 2. - Africa. (North of the Tropic of Capricorn), 8vo. pp. 70. 4i. 
Part S.—Madiigasear. 8vo. pp. 24 1?. 

Port 1,—Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. anrl 44, 3?. 

Part 2,- ~ ' ' ■ ‘ 


Papuan LangUftjfe& of the Loyalty Islands ami New Hebrides compris¬ 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneituin, Tana, and 
others. 8Vo. pp. 12. 1?. 

vol. II. Part 3. —liji Islands and Return* (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guagea, and Part I. f Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. 2?. 

Vol. II. I art 4.—New- Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands, bvo. dd. 
76. 7 s . 

Jol. II. Part 4 {continuation ) .—Polynesia and Borneo. 8vo. pp. 77-154. 7 s . 

Vol. III. Part L—Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2?. 

\ol. IV. Fait 1.—Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 2G6. 12?. 

Ridley. —KAmilaroi, and other Australian Languages. By the 
Kov. William Ridley, M.A. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by the 
Author; with Comparative Tables of Words from twenty Australian Languages 
and Songs, Traditions, Laws, and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to.! 
cloth, pp. vi. and 172. 1877. 10#. <Sd. 


BENGALI. 

Browne. —A BAngAlt Primer, in Roman Character. By «T. F. Browne 
B.C.S. Crown 9vo. pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2?, 

Yates.— -A BbnuXiA Grammar. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D.D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Beng&li Language. 
Edited byl. Wenger. Reap. 8vo. bds, pp. iv. and 150 . Calcutta, 1864 . Is . 


BRAHOE. 

Bfellew.-— From the Indus to the Tigris. A Narrative ; together with, 
together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulasy of the Brahoe laniniajre 
See p. 19. 5 6- 


BURMESE. 

Hough's General Outlines of Geography (in Burmese). Re- written 

^ * nl “ rg0d by Bev. Ja - 8, A ‘ Daswell. Large 8vo. pp. 368. Rangoon, 

lo/4. 9#. 

Judson. — A Dictionary, English and Burmese, Burmese and English. 

By A. Judson. 2 vols. Svo. pp. iv. and 968, and viii. and 786. £3 3?. 
aioan.—A Practical Method with the Burmese Language. Bv W. 
IL Sloan. Large Bvo. pp. 232. Rangoon, 1876. 12?. 6d. 
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CHINESE. 

Acheson. —An Index to Dr. Williams’s “Syllabic! Dictionary of the 

Chinese Language.” Arranged according to Sir Thomas Wadf’h System of 
Orthography. Royel 8vo. pp. viii. and 124. Half bound. Hongkong. 1879. 18*. 

Baldwin. — A Manual of the Foochow Dialeca. By Bov. C. C. 

Baldwin, of the American Hoard Mission. 8vo.pp.vi4.-25d. 18*. 

Balfour. —The Divine Classic of Nan-hua. Being the Works of 
Chuftng-Tsze, Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and copious Annotations 
in English and Chinese. By H. JIalfouju, P.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxviii- 
and 420, cloth. 1881 f 14*. 

Balfour.— Waifs and Shuts moit the Far East; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to Chinn.. By F. H. Balfour. 8vo. 
pp. 224. cloth. 1876. 10*. fid. 

Beal. —The Buddhist Thipitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7*. 6<7. 

Beal.— The Dhammapada. Soe “Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p a 8 e 3. 
Beal.—Buddhist Literature. See p. 32, 

Bretschneider.—See page 21. 

Chalmers. —Tiie Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
or <l The Old Philosopher 0 Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M. A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4*. 6 d. 

Chalmers. —The Origin of the Chinese ; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations, in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmsh#, A. M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. be, 

Chalmers. —A Concise Ivuang-hsi Chinese Dictionary. By the Ilev. 
.T. Chalmers, LL.D., Canton. Three Vols. Royal 8vo. bound in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000. £1 10*. 

China Heview; or, Notes and Queries on the 'Far. East. Pub¬ 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitel. 4to. Subscription, ifl 10*. 
per volume. 

Dennys. —A Handbook of tiie Canton Vernacular of the Chinese 
Language, Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £110*. 

Dennys.—T he Folk-Lorf. of China, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
author of •* A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 

10s. 6d. 

Doolittle. — A Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese. Language. 
Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Kev. Justus Doolittle, Author of “ Social Life of the Chinese.” 
Voh I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. II. Parts H. and III., pp, vii. and 69f>. 
£1 11s. 6 d. each vol. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and Literature. Two Lectures de¬ 
livered at the Royal Institution, bv R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College. Cr. 8vo. cl. pn. 118. 1875. 5*. 
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Doaglas. —Chinese-Emhjsh Dictionary of the Yernvcularoii Spoken 

Language or Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Cbew ami 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Rev. Cad, stairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1878. £3 3*. 

Douglas.— The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from tTie Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by Robert Kp.nnaway Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp, 
xxxvi.-106. 1877. 5 a. 


Edkins. — A Grammar of Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By ,J, Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 2D, 

Edkins-— A Vocabulary of tiie Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21s. 

Edkins. —Religion in China. A Brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese. By Josetu Kokins, P.D. Post Svo. cloth. 7 s, Gd . 

Edkins. — A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com¬ 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
Svo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s, 

Edkins. —Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. Svo. pp. 340, paper boards. 18a. 

Edkins.— China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown Bvo , pp. xxiii.—403, cloth. 10s. Gd. 

Edkins. —Chinese Buddhism. See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series,” p. 4. 

Edkins. —Progressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language, 
with Lists of Common Words and Phrases, and an Appendix containing the Laws 
of Tones in tho Pekin Dialect. Fourth Edition, 8yo. Shanghai, 1881. 14*. 

Eitel. — A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest John Eitel, Ph. D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Part 
I. (A—K). Svo. sewed, pp. 202. 12*. 6^. Part II. (K—M). pp. 202. 12a. Gd. 

Eitel . —H andbook for the Student of Ciiinese Buddh ism . By the Dev . 
K. J. Eitel, of the London ?diBsionary Society. Cr, 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl. 18*. 

Eitel.—F eng-Shui : or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 
By Rev. E. J. Eitbl, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewtd, pp. vi. and 84. 6*. 


Faber. — A systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, with on 
Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. By Ernst 
Fabrk, lihellish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. G. von 
Mbllendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. 12*. Gd, 


Faber. —Introduction to the Science of Chinese Religion. A Critique 
of Max Mullev and other Authors. By E. Faber. 8vo. paper, pp. xii. and 164. 
Hong Kong, 1880. 7s, Gd. 

Faber. —The Mind of Mencius, See “Triibner’s Oriental Series,” 
paga 4. 


Ferguson. —Chinese Researches. First Part : Chinese Chronology 

and Cycles. By T. Ferguson. Crown 8vo. pp, vii. and 274, sewed. 1880. 

105. Gd. 


Giles. —A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 
By Heudert A. Giles, 4to. pp, 65. £1 8*. 
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Giles.— The Saw Tot Ciirrro ; or, Three Character Cla sic ; and the 

Ch’Jen Tau Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metricatly Translated by 
Hbrbukt A. Gilds. 12mo. pp. 28. 2 . 9 . 6d. 

Giles.—SrtfomcAL Studies nr Chinese Character, By Herbert A. 
Giles. 8vq. pp. 118. loa. 

Giles. — Chinese Sketches, By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s 

China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10/*. 6d. 

Giles.— A Glossary of Reference on Subjects connected with the 
Par East. By II. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. v. 183. 7s. 6d. 

Giles.— Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 

Useful Sentences in the Vlandarn Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Hehbkkt 
A. Giles. I2mc. pp CO. 5s. 

Hemisz, —A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinesb 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8 vo. pp. 274, sewed. 105. bd. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work arc from the collections of-Chinese groups 
ensrntwd on stool, and cart into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Letfrand, engraver ot the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are ux'd by most of the missions to China. 

Kidd. —Catalogue of the Chinese Library of the Royal Asiatic 

Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

I, e gge t _TuE Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Kxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Leoge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confueian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2*. 

Vol, II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp, 634, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. Part I- containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hen, the Books of Shang, and the Pro¬ 
legomena. .Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, doth. £2 2s. 

Vol. I ft. Part It. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Book; of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2 s . 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth** pp. 182-244. £2 2$. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial 
Odes and Praise-Sougs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. 540. £2 p. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Yin, Ilwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Oh‘iug; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. (doth, pp. xii., 148 and 410. 
£2 2s. 

Vol. V. Part II. ContentsDukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. doth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 


Jjegge. —The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Legg®, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, ,pp. vi. and 


338. 10$. bd . 


Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 412. 12.?. 

Vol. HI. The 8he King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. yiii. 
and 482. 12.?. 

leg^e*-*—-I naugural Lecture on the Constituting of a Ctiine8k. Chair 
in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 27th, 
1876, by Rev. Jameb Legge, M.A., LL.D., Profbseor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 6d. 
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Legge.—C onfucianism in Rf nation to CHatsntAwrnr. 1 Paper 
?teuJ before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Rev. Jamks Lf.ggr, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. Is 6</. 

legge. — A Letter to Professor Max Muller, cliiefly on the Trans¬ 
lation into English of the Chinese Terras Tt and Shang Ti. ByJ. Llgoe, 
Professor of Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1880. Is. ^ 

Poland. —Fusang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 

FViests in the Fifth Century. By CHARLES G. Leland. Cr. 8vo cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 1875. 7*. 

Belaud. — Pidgin-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-Euglish Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 
8vo. pp. viii. and HO, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

Lobscheid. — English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobsoukid, Kuight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S.A., KZ.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts, £‘8 8 s. 

Lobscheid. — Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the llev. W. Loss chfid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600 

bound. £'2 8s. 

M‘Clatehie. —Confuciaf Oobmociony. A Translation (with the Chinese 
Text opposite) of section 49 (Treatise on Cosmogony) of the “ Complete Works’ ’ 
of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tae, with Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
Thomas M*Clatuhie, M.A. Small Ifco. pp. xviii* and 162. 1874. £1 1*. 

Macgowan.—A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 
Maooowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed,pp. xvii. and 200. 
A may, 1871* £1 Is. 

Maclay and Baldwin. —An Alphabetic Dictionary op the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., o! the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4s. 

Mayers. —The An glo - Chinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 
Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
I860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Animal and Mensuat Designations, 
etc. Compiled by ‘W. F. M a vers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 7s. ftef. 

Mayers —The Chinese Reader’s Manual, A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 410. £1 6s. 

Mayers. —The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. May ms, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. 160. 1878. £1 10#. 

Mayers.— Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign 

Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 
Edited by W. F. Mavers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. 
Svo. cloth, pp. 246. 1877. £2. 

Medlmrst.— Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 

literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and essist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Mldhurst, D.D. 
A Bew and enlarged Edition. Bvo.pp. 226. 18s. 
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Mollendorff. —Manual of Chbtm Bibliography, bnLig a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and 0. F, von M<5l5Heni>okpf, 
Interpreters to IJ.I.G.MVa Consulates at. Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo pp, viii. 
and 378, £\ 10*. 

Morrison,—A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 
R. Morhvson, D.l). Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. j0ti 6*. 

Peking Gazette.—Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

187 J*, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. 8vo. cloth. 10.9. 6<f. each. 

Piry.—L k Saint Edit, Etude de Literature Chinoise. Preparuo par 
\. Theovhilii Pihy, clu Service dcs Douanes Maritime* de Chine. Chinese 
Text with French Translation, 4to. cloth, pp. xx. and 320. 21s. 

Playfair. —Cities and Towns of Chuna. 25s. Seepage 27. 

Rosny.—A Grammak of the Chinese Language. By Professor 
Leon de Rosny. 8yo. pp. 48. 1874. 3 s. M. 

Ross. — A Mandarin Prlmeb. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 

Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 6s. 

Rudy. —The .Chinese Mandarin Language, after Ollenrlorff’s New 
Method of Learning Languages, By Chaiiles Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. I, Grammar. 8vo. pp, 248. £11*. 

Scarborough. — A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged by William Scarborough, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
nn Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. 10*. 

Smith. —A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Placfefc, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, .Siam, 
Burncmh, The Straits, and udjacent Countries, By F. Pouter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp, vi., 72, 
and x. 1870. 10*. fid. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Vocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. E Stent. Second Edition, 8yo. pp. xii.-7‘20, half bound. 
187.7. £2. 

Stent.— A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 10*. tk/. 

Stent.— The Fade Chaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of 

Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By George Carter Stent, 
M.N'.C. B. B,A. S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” “Chinese and 
English, Pppket Dictionary,” “ Chinese Lyrics,’’ “ Chi nee e Legends/’ etc. Cr. 
8o. cloth, pp. 176. 5s, 

Vaughan (J. D.)—The Manners and Customs of the Chinese of the 

Straits Settlements. Royal 8vo. boards. Singapore, 1.8*9. 7 Sy&d. 

Vissering*. — On Chinese Currency. , Coin and Pager Money. With 
a Facsimile ol Bank Note. By W. Vesecring. Royal 8vo/ cloth, pp. x\. and 
219. Leiden, 1877. 18*. 

Wade.— Yu-Yen Tzt5- Erh Cni. A progressive .course designed to 

assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises, By Thomas Francis Wadb, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3vols.4to. Progressive bourse, pp. xx. ^06 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 3ti ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
U0, sewed. £*. 
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Wade.—'Wfe^-CHIEN Tzii-EttH Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. VoL I. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C,R, Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
’ at Peking- 4to., half-cioth, pp, xii. and 455; and iv., 72, and 52. £5, 

Williams.— *A Syllabic Dictionary op the Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the 
Characters as heard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells 
Williams. 4to» cloth, pp. Ixxxiv. and 1252. 1874. £5 5s. 

Wylie, —Notes on Chinese Literature ; with introductory Remarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. Wylie, Agent of tht 
British und Foreign Bible Society in China, 4to. pp. 206, cloth. Price, £1 16*. 


CORE AN. 


Itoss —A Cobean Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinaly 

Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Rev. John Ross, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 00. lO*. 


EGYPTIAN (Coptic, Hieroglyphics). 


Birch.— Egyptian Texts; I. Text, Transliteration and Translation 
—II. Text and TTunsliberation. — III. Text dissected for analysis.--IV. Deter¬ 
minatives, etc. By S. Birch. Loudon, 1877. Largo Svo. 12*. 

Catalogue (C) of leading Books on Egypt and Egyptology on Assyria 
and Assyriology. To be had at the affixed prices of Triibner and Co. 8vo., pp. 
40. 1880. is. 

Chabas.—Liss Pasteurs en Egypt*;.— Memoirc Public par P Academic 
Royale des Sciences h Amsterdam. By F. Chabas. 4to. sowed, pp. 56. 
Amsterdam, 1868. 6s. 

Clarke, —Memoir on the Comparative Grammar of Egyptian, Coptic, 
and Ude. By Hyde Clakre, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 32. 2*. 

Egyptologie.—(Forms also the Second Volume of the First Bulletin of 
the Congres Provincial des Orientaliatea Fran <; a is.) 8vo. sewed, pp. 004, with 
Light- Plates. Saint-Etiene, 1880. 8s. 6d. 

Lieblein.— Recherche* sue la Chroxologie Egyptiennk d’apres lea 
listes Geuealogiques. By J. Liehlkin. Roy. 8vo. sowed, pp. 147, witn Nine 
Plates. Christiana, 1873. 10s. 

Records of the Past BEIN0 English Translations of the Assyrian 
and the Egyptian Monuments. Published under the Sanction of the Society of 

Biblical Arohaology. Edited by Dr. S. Birch. 

VoLf). T. to XII., 1874-79. 35 . 6 d. each. (Vols* 1., III., V., VII., IX., XI., contain 
Assyrian Texts.) 
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--- The Same. Vol. II. Egyptian- Texts, 1. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Contents {Second Edition), 

Inscription of Una; Statistical Tablet; Tablet of Thothmcs XII.: Battle of Moglddo: 
Inscription of Araon-em-hob. By s. Birch, LL.D. K 

Instructions of Ameneuihat. By G. Maapero. 

The Wars of Ramoaes II. with the Khita. By Prof. K. T,. Lushington, 
inscription of Pianchi Mer-Amcn. By Rev. F, C. Cook, M.A.. Canon of Exeter. 

Tablet of Newcr-Hotep. By Paul Pierrot. 

Travels of an Egyptian. By Francois Chabas. 

The Lamentation* of Isis and Nephthys. By P. J. De Horrack. 

Tlvmn to Amen-Un ; The Tale of the Doomed Prince. By C. W. Goodwin M.A 
Tale of the Two Brothers. By P. Le Page Itenouf. 

Egyptian Calendar ; Table of Dynasties; Egyptian Measures and Weights. 

Benouf Ultl3or ler Assyrian and Egyptian. Selected by George Smith and P. Le Page 

- The Same. Yol. IV. Egyptian Texts, 2. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Contents. 

Inscription of Ancbni; Inscription of Aahmes; Obelisk of the Latenrn; Tablet of 400 
years ; Invasion of Egypt by the Greeks in the Reign of Menepbtuh; Dirge of Menephtah ; 
Possessed Princess; Kosetta S^?ne. By 3. Birch, LL.D. 1 ’ 

Obelisk of Rameisea II.; Hyjrnu to Osiris. Bv Francois (Chabas. 

Ircuty of route between Kameaes U. and the HittitOB ; Noimolitan Stele; Festal Dirge 
of the Egyptians. By C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 

Tablet of A limes; Inscription of Queen Mudscnen. By Paul Pierret. 

Stele of the Dream; Stele of the Excommunication. By G. Maapero. 

Hymn to the Mlc. By lU»v. F. C. Cook. 

Book of Respiration*. By Rev. P. J. De Horvack, 

Tale of Setnau. By 1\ Le Puge Renouf. 

List of further Texts. 


- The Same. Yol. VI, Egyptian Texts, 3. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Contents. 


3 s . 6cl. 


Birch U } C ] ir D Ameni; The Conquests in Asia; Egyptian Magical Text, By S. 

Great Darris Papyrus, Part I. By Professor Kiaonlohr and 8. Birch, LL.U 
Inponption of Aahmes, son of Abunu. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

Letter of Panhoba ; Hymns to Amen; The Storv of San-.ha. By C. W. Goodwin, M A. 
Btele ol the Coronation ; Stele of King Hordatef. By G. Mapper 0 . 

The InhOription of the Governor Nes-hor. By Paul Pierrot, 

Inscription of the Destruction of Mankind. By Edouard Naville. 

The Song of the Harper. By Ludwig Stern. 

The Tale of the Garden of Flowers, By Francois Ohabus 
List of further Texts. 

- — Thb Same. Yol. VIII. Egyptian Texts, 4. Crown 8vq. cloth. 3*. 6d. 

Contents. 

Inscription of the Gold Mines at Rhedosioh and Kuban ; Decree of Canopus; Inscription 
of Darius at El-Khurgeh; The Praise of Learning. B v 8 Birch, LL I), 1 

Great Harris Papyrus, Part II. By Professor Eisenlohr and 8. Birch, LL.D. 
fragment of the First Sal,lior Papyrus, Ilynui to K»-Uanuaoliis. Bv Prof. E. L, Lush 
lngtori, LL.D., D.C.L. 

Abstract of a Case of Conspiracy. By P. Le Page Ronouf. 

Great Monde* Stele. Translated from Brugsck-Bey. 

The Litany of Ra. By Edouard Naville. 

The Papyrus of Moral Precepts. Bv At. Xlieod. Deveria. 

List of Further Texts, 

-The Same. Vol. X. Egyptian Texts, 5. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3,v. 6 d . 

CoNTKNra. 

Inscription of FLuemhebi. By S. Birch, LI,. D. 

The Stele of Deka; Obelisk of Alexandria ; The Mngio Papyrus. By Francois ChaW 
The Stele of Imescn ; inscription of King Nastosenen. By Prof. G. Maapero. 

The Pastophorus of the Vatioau. By P. Le Page Renouf. 

Addrow.se,; of ttoru* to Osiris. By Edouard Naville. 

The Book or Hades. By K. LefObure. 

Ancient Festival* of tho Nile. By Ludwig Stern. 

Inscriptions oi Queen Hatosu. By Johanna Dumiohen. 

Contract of Marriage. By E. Revillout. 

Tablot of Alexander iEgus H. By 8, M. Drach. 

List of further Texts. 
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57 and 59, Ludgatc Sill , 'London , 77. £7. 

-The S*vme. ? Vol. XII. Egyptian Tbxts, 0 . Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. 6d. 

Contests, 

The Book of Hades. By E. Lefdbure. 

Scarabaei of Amenophia III. By 8 Bireh, LL.D. 

Dream of Thothuirs IV, jBy S, Birch, LL.D. 

The Foundation of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, By L, Stern. 

Inscription ol Ameni-Amenemha, By S. Birch, LL.D. 

Inscription of Chnumietcp. By 8. Biroh, LL,T\ 
libation Vitae <>! Oor-ur. By P. Pierret. 

The Great Table t of Ramose* U. at Abn-Bimbei, By JEd. Narilk. 

Inscription of Prince Nimrod. By #5. Kirch, LL.D. 

Spoliation of Tombs [xx Dynasty). By P. J. tit* Horraok. 

Inscriptions on. the Statuo of Buk-wi-KhoiW) (xix. Dynasty). By T. J. do Ilorrack, 

The Papyrus, I. 371 of Leyden (xx. Dynasty). Iiy G. Maspett>. 

Inscription of Queen Hathmi on the base of the Great Obelisk of Karaak. By P. Le 
Pa^e Renouf. 

Sepulchral Inscription of Panehsi. By E, L. Luahington, LL.D. 

Alphabetical Table of Contents of the Series of XII. volumes, 

Henoiif.— Elementary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian Language, 
iu the Hieroglyphic Type. By Lb Page Renouf. 4to., cloth. 1875. 12*. 


ENGLISH (Early and Modern English and Dialect's). 

Ballad Society (The).—Subscription—Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum. List of publications 
on application. 

Boke of Nurture (The). By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynryn de Woude, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick .J. Furni- 
vai.i,, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cauubridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco,gilt top, pp. xix. and id-6, 
28, xxviii. and 56. 1867. U. 11s. G.-i. 

Char nock— Yertu Nominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 

By Richard Stephen Charkogk, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 32G, cloth. 14*. 
Chainock. - Ludus Patronymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur~ 
names. By Richard Stephen Chabnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8\o., pp. 162, cloth. 7*. OcL 

Charnock (R. S.)—A Glossary of the Essex Dialect. By R. 8. 
Chaunock. Syo. cloth, pp. x. and 64, . 1880. Cs. 6iL 

Chaucer Society’s (The).—Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

List of Publications on application. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick. 
J. Fubnxvvll, to. a., of T rinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10*. 6d. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subse xption, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland 
Djalect of tht Fourteenth Century. Edited b Ii. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16*. 
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2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.), Edited by F. J. Fu&niva.ll, Bsq. : 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4 j.' 

3. Ane Compendious and Breue Tractate concernyng ye Office 

and Oewtie of Kyngis, etc. By William I, auder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall. Esq., D.C. L. 4 s. 

4. Sir G-awaynk and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 A.n.). 

Edited by It. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10,$. 

5. Of the Orthographie and Cong edit ie of the Britan Tongue ; 

a treates, noe shorter than necesaarie, for the Sehooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about y 
1617 A.n.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Lain. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam¬ 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Lev. Walter V. Skbat, 
M.A. 8«. 

7. The Story or Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 A.n. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in die Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by U. Morris, Esq. Ss, 

S Mohte Arthure; tho Alliterative Version. Edited from Bobekt 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 A.n.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. ‘Gkougf 
Pbkry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7«*. 

9. Animadversions upfon the An not a cions and Corrections of 
womk l ^perfections of Jmpress.ionks of Chaucer's WorKEs, reprinted 
in 1508; by Francis Trynnb. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. IT. Kingsley, Esq., M.P., and T. J.Fub.niva't.l, 
Esq., M.A. 10*. 

10. Mot in, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from, the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.n. ), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s, Cut 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitsedwaim* Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 3s. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Oobsam 

(about 14(32 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 30 6. Edited for the first 
time by 1. J. Fgknivall, Esq., M.A. 1*. 

13. Seintb Marhkkete, he Meiden ant Martyr. Throo Texts of ab. 

1200,1310, 1330 a.d. First edited in 1862, by the Uev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M. A., and now re-issued. 2*. 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Fiona and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of ( he Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge aud the British Museum, byihe Rev. J. Raw son 
Lumbv. 3s. Wd. 

15. Political, Religious, and Love PoiIms, from the Lambeth MB. 

- No. 306, and other*sources. Edited by F. .T. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 

7s. (id. 

1(). A Tretice in English breuely drawe out of p book of Quintis 
essences in Latjm, p Hermys )> prophete and king of Egipt after J? flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelaciotm of an aungilof God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by P. J. BuRNIVALl, Esq.,'M.A. Is. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 
Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Kev. W. Skeat, M.A. 1*. 



misT/?), 



18. Halt Meilenitead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time Irom 
tbe MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Is. 


19. The Monarchb, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part IL, 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papin go, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D C I . 3,v. fid. 

20. Some Treatises by lii chard Rolls de Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ah. 1440 a.d.), by Kev. Geo hop. G. Pjbbry, 
M.A. 1#. 

21. Merlin, or the E.ARLY History of King Aftiinra. Part II. Edited 

by Hanky B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

22. Tile Romans of Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in. the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. SstEAT. M.A. fis. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayeneite of Inwtt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10a. fid. 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ; Tkk Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furniyall, M.A. 3s. 

25. The Stacions of Hojle, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Forkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M .A. U\ 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg ? s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
a.d.), by the Rev. G. Perky, M.A. 2.9. 

27. Manipttlus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Petek Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index 
by Henry B. WhbatLky. 12#. 

28. The Vision of William concerning- Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William LAN gland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text, Text A. Edited from the \ernon MS., with full 
Collations, bv Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohunge of Urc L».ui<?rd : TJreisuns of Ure Louerd and of tire Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla¬ 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. First Series. Parti. 7 s. 

30. Piers, THE Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2.v. 

31 Instructions for Parish Priests. By John Mvrc. Edited from 
Cotton MS. Claudius A. 11., by Edward Peacock, Rsq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4#. 

32. Thf Bahees Book, Aristotle's A B C, Urbanitatis, Staris Puer ad 

Mcnsam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. Tiie Bokrs op Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasyo, Yeager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore¬ 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A., 
lTin. Hall, Cambridge. 15.9. 

33. The Book of the Knight be la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Ro$sitj5H. 8#. 
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31. Old Esrar/fSTi Hom [lies'asto Homixetic Tebattses. (Sawles Warde, 
und the Wohunge of Uro ( ..'morel : Ureisunft of 17re Loti or d and • f Ure Lafdi, 
ate.) of the T" dfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. iu the 
British Muse ure., Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, ami Notea, by Richard Morris, ffiret Series. Part 2. 8*. 

$5. Sik Daytd Ltodesay^ Works* Paux 3. The Historic of anc 

Nnbil and Wniheaud Sqvver, William Mkldrtim, mnqvhjlo Laird of 
Cleische and Byimia, odinpylit bo *Sir David Lyndlsay ot'thd Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Amies. with the Testament of the said Willi am o TVIol- 
dmm, Squycr, corapyiit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndeeay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of Kano Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 14 id 1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in thn 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1369, 12*. 

37. Sjr David Lyndi s.a v’s Wouk.s. Part IV. Aue Satyre of t.ho 

tbrie estaits, in commendation of vertnvr and vitvperntion of vyce. Maid 
be Sir Dlivii) LlNDisftAf, of the Mont, «/i«* Lyon" King of Ajrmcs. At 
Etlinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Cbarteria, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. . 
Edited by F. IIall, Esq., D.C.L. 4*. 

38. The Vision of William cokckrkinw Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobct, ek Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resown, 
by William Langland (1377 A.m).*The 41 Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Mine. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 88, MS. 

B. id, 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS, Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bod Icy Jill, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skkat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10*. fid. 

39. The. * 1 .Gent Hjjpsxoriale ” of the Destruction of Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Coloft&t% 44 Hy storm 
Troian a/' .Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 

■' University of Glasgow, by the Itev. Gko. A. Panton and David Dona; osqn. 
Part I. 10 *. (id. ' . 

40. English Giles. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of TettpuhaU-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the. late Toulmin Svht.ut, Esq., Frit.S. ol Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc,, by his daughter, 

*' Lucy Tom .min Smith. And a Prelirftinary Essay, in Five Parts, On fun * 

History anj> Dj?vkloi*mknt ov Gilss, by LcjoB rentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophi®. vAs, f 

41. Tir« Minor. Poems "oF William, I*Ain5'BR, Playwright, Poet, ntid 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the :*tate of Scotland in and about 
1568 a,i>,, that year of Famine and Plague)/ Edited from the-Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Chiu»ti*>Miller, Esq., of Brit well, bV F. J. 

\ FuRNiVA.Lt, M.A., Trin, Mall, Camb 3.. 

42. Ei$THYAjinus ■ HE Cura mi Pamuliaris, with some Early Scotch- 

Prophecies etc. From a MS., KK 1. 6, in*the Cambridge f/piiver»ity 
Library. Edited by J. Rawhon Lumjjy, M.A., Etc Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2*. - 

43. Katis Haying, and other Moral and Iveligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Ver*& Edited from the,Cambridge University Library MS. KK L 5, by J, 
Lawson Lumdy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3.s. 





44. Joseph or <AufMATHiE: otherwise called the Ilomanco of the 

?einWOraal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.d, 1550, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The 1/yfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the Muck-letter 4 ?opy of Wynkyn do Words; “ De saneto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.i>, 1516; and “The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia, M first printed bv Pynson, a t>. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
G1 ossa rial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skkat, M.A. os. 

45. K iso Alfred's West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With Hn English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part T. 10*. 

46. Legends of thf. Holt Hood ; Symbqlh of the Passion and Cross** 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen¬ 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries: 
with Introduction, Translations, and GlosBarial Index. By Rickai.d 
Morris, LL.D. 10a. 

47. Sir David Lyndesat’s Work . Part V. The Minor Poems of 

* Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s. 

48. Tiie Times’ Whistle: or, A JSowe Daunee of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. Os. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. li. Morris, LL.IX 10#. 

50. King Alfred’s Wkst-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Kaq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part It. 10*. 

51. Vk Liflade of St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1280 A.n. With renderings into Modern English, by the Uev„ O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Shock. Edited by the Rev. 0. Cockaynb, M A. Price 2*. 

52. Palladium on Husbondrie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 a.d., 

cd. Rev. B. Lodoi:. Part L 10a. 

, 53. Old English Homilies, Series IT., from the unique 13th-century 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph , three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., P.K.S.; tho whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8s, 

54. The Vision of Pipl Plowman, Text C (completing tin- three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
Poems; Wicbard the Kedelea (by William, the author of the Vision); and 
The Crowned King; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18*. 

55. Oent3B1T3Keb, a Homanuo, edited from the unique MS., ob/1440 a.il, 

in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Alois Wrigut, Esq., M.A., Trin Coll. 
Cambr- Part X, 3s. 

56. The G.e«t Hxstoiuale of the Destruction or Troy, translated 

from Guido de Coionna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the law* Kev, 
G. A, Panton. Part It. 10*. 6<L 
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59, 


60 

61, 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 


I hi. Early English Version or the “Cursor Munm,” in four 
texts, from MS. Cotton, Ves|r. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 

rill!'' I^Qottingeu MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R 3, 8, in Trinity 

College, ( umbruly,^ Edited by the Rev. R Morris, LL.D. Parti, with 
tm> photo-lithographic facsimiles by Coolte and Fotheringham, 10s. brf. 

Ihe Mi.tcKUNoHoanr.rR8, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

pwliohl 0 " ‘V'?' “I 971 , A W' b 7 the Uev - R. Morris, LL.D. fWith a 

1 hotohthograph). Part 1. 8*. 

'liu: Karev English Version or the “Ctnasoit Ifmaa;” in four 
iMts from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. It. 3, 8, in Trinity 
• lege, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Mo kiu 8, LL.D. Part II. 1 

Meditae'yuns on the Sopkr of our Loebk (perhaps by Eolkrt 
r or L “ W!, *h Edited from the MSS, by J. M. Cowper, Esq. L (id. 

Tiii JtoK.urcK and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoitnk, printed 
from love MSS. Edited by Dr, James A, H. Murray. I0.t. 6 d. 

I'he Early English Version of the “Cursor Minm,” in Four 
lexis. Edited by the Uev. E. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 15a. 

. i Rif. liuokling Hom.ltks. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. o! 971 a.i>., by tba Uev. R. Morris, LL.D Part II. 4«. 

. I-RANCis rHYNNE-s Emblem i.;s and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of hllesmere 8 umquo MS. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M .A. 4... 

' ^7”“ m 1)ie ^ udieii) and o'hei short Anglo. 

B D £ Ed,ted fr ° m the nmc l uo MS ’ b X thB »<*• .T. Bawhon Lumby, 

Ire Early English Version of tel “Cursor Mottbi,” in Four 
i txts. Edited by Rev. R. Mokuim, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10.*. 

N ™i°*2u“ Flowman. By the Uev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
texts. Edited by Uev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part V. 25s. 

Adam Davy’s Five Dreams about Edward II. The Life Of 
tt'™A hEX T- S°>~* Book of Wisdom. St. Jerome’s 15 Tokens' 
h," rb « Lamentation of Souls.. Edited from the Land MS. 

6v2, m the Bodleian Library, by F. J. Fwrnivau,, M.A. 5s. 

G l*artY| DKS 4v a Ro,nauce - Eclited by W. Arms Wright, M.A. 

The Lay Folk’s Mass-Book, 4 Texts. Edited bv Ecr. Canon 
Simmons. 25s. ♦ u 

T’aixadius on Hcsbondris, cnglisht (nb. 1420 a.d.). Part IT. Edited 
T vL?m :L sT HomL1 ™’ 971 AJ> * Eclit< ‘ <1 by Uev. Dr. H. Morris. 


English Works of Wyclif, hitherto unprinted. 
Matthew. 20s. 


Edited by P. I), 
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Catuoucon Angltcdm, an early English Dictionary, from Lord 
:lonson > MS., ad. 1485. Edited with Introduction and Kotos by S. J 
HbketaGK, B.A.; and with a Preface by TI. B. Wheatley. 20.. J 

A ^ C > lives of Saints, in MS. Cofcfc Jul. E. 7. 

Ldited by Hey, Prof. 6 kkat, M.A. Part L+ 10.?. 


57 and 59 , Ludgate Hilly London , E.C. 63 

Extra Series. Subscriptions-Small paper, one guinea; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance op William of Palernr (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of AUsaurider, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.^ By the 
Rev. Wa - tkr W. Skf.ai\ M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 326. 13s. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspcre and Chaucer; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present, day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a v«-arrangement of Prof. 

V. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer nod Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Satesbury on English 154*7, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Bnrclev on French, 1521 By Alexander J. Elms, F.R.S. Part 1. On 
the Pronunciation of the xrvth, with, xvuth, andxvmth centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Cortksye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D.. and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Fuhni- 
vall, M.A, 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5 f >. 

i . Tut: Lay of ITayelok the Dane ; composed in. the reign of 
Edward t., about a,jo. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburgh^ Club, and now re-edited trom the unique MS. Laud Mine. 108, in ^ 
the Bodleian Library. Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 100. I Os. 

5. Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius’s “ Db Consolatione 
Philosophie. ,> Edited from the. Additional MS. 10,340 in tL British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libv. MS. Ii. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12s. 

6 Thf. Romance of the Chevf,i,bee Assigne. lie-edited from the) 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossariftl Tndex, by Henry H. Gibbs*, Esq., M.A. 3vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3<s. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellfr, 1 etc., etc. 

Part II. On the Pronunciation of the mth and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological I able.*; of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10*. 

8. Qukfisf Elizabeti&h Achademy, by Bir Humphrey Gilbert. 

A Hooke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funeral!, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 

A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Fr km vA ll, M.A., Trill. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by, W. M. -Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8 Vo. 13*. 

9. The Fraternity*: or Vagabonds, by John Awdeley (licensed 

in 1580-1, imprinted then, and in 15(>0), from the edition of 1675 u* the 
Bodleian Library. A Caucat or Warenhig for Coinmen Cursetors vufgarely 
called Vagabond, by T homas Harman. KsauiRRE. From th. 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, E$q., collated with the 2nd edition of 1667, 
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in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and wii;h the reprint'of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Ha ben or 
Hyueudynb, from the Lansdowne MS. 88, and Cotton Vesp. A. lid. Those 

? arts of the Groundworke of Canny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
larmaria Caucat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furnjyalju 8vo. 
7#. 6</. 

10. T iK Fyiist Boice of thm Introduction or Knowledge, made by 
Andrew Borde, of Bhysycke Doctor. A Oompendyoits KEGYMiiNr of a 
Dyetary or Hhltji made id Mountpyllier, compiled by And re wo Roorde, 
of Pliysycke Doctor. Barnes in the DmwcE op thu Bp.hdh : a treaty so 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon llerdee. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Roorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. .1 
Furniyall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. 18sr ■ 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 
Robert de Broyss. King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch¬ 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. JH7o. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, written a.ii. MSB, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and OlossHrial Index, by 
the Hev Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Pari I 8vo. IQjt. 

12. England in the Reign of Kino Henry the Eighth. A 
Di.Mogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thomas Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Prefuce, Notes, and Glossarv, by J. M. CowTBR. And with an Introduct : on, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. BiwiWEa, 
M.A. Part II. 12*. (Fart J. t Strtrkn/ Life and Letters ,. i> in preparation, 
13. A SiJTTXiCACYON for the Begg vR 3. Written about the year 1529, 
by Simon Fisk. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Flrniyall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueruigne Lordo Kynge Henry the F.yghfc 
(1 >11 a.d.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.), The Deraye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550 3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cow ms. Os . 

14. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shukspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F. R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the \i vth and xveh Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliflfe, Spenser, Shake per e, Salesbury, Barclay, Hurt, liullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing vocabulary. 10*. 

15. Robert Crowley's Thirty-one Epigrams, Voyce of the Last 
Trumpet., Way to Wealth, etc., 1550—1 a.d. Edited by J. M, Confer, Esq, 

12 *. 

16. A Treatise on the Astroladk; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1321. Edited from the earliest MBS. by the Rev. 
Walt .an W. Ske.vt, M.A, late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. IQs. 

17. The Complaint of 8Gotland®, 1549, a.d., w ith an Appendix of 
four Contemporary English Tracts. Etli.ed by J. A. H. Mlrray, Esq. 
Part I. 

18 . The Complaynt of Scotland®, etc. Part II. by. 

19, Oubk Ladyes My rod re, a.d. 1530, edited by the Itev. ,T. H. 

P> i.u nt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24*. 

20. Lonfxich’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 
from the French Prose of Siubs Robtf.ks dr Bokhon. Re-edited fron the 
Unique MS. iu Corpus Christi College, Cambridge?, by F. J. b’urmvall, Esq. 
M.A. Part 1. 8 s. 
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21. Barbour s Bruce. Edited from the MSB. and the earliest 

.united edition by the Kev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part II. 4$. 

22. Henry Brink bow’s Complayni or Rodfiiyck Moiuf, somtyrne 

a gray Fry re, unto the Parliament Ilowse of Ingland his natnrali Country, 
for the Redresse of eerten wicked La wee, enel Custom**, and cruel Uecreyo 
(ab. 1542); and The Lamentacion of a Christian Against the Citik 
ov London, made by lloderigo Mors, a.i>, 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowpbk, 
Esq. 9*. 

23. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspare and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S, Part IV . 10 a*. 

24. Lonelioh 7 s History op the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robibks de BoRiion. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A, Part II. 10#. 

25. The Romance of Gtty of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 

University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, PU.1L Part 1. 20.». 

26 The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 

University MS. by Prof. J. Zubitza, Ph.D. (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
Part 11. 14s. 

27 The English Works of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester (died 

1535). Edited by Professor J. K B. Mayor, M.A Part I., the Text. 16# 

28. Lonkltch’s History of the Holy Quail. 

Furmvall, M.A. Part III. 10s. 

29. Barbour's Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and tho earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. Part III. 21#. 

30. LoneliciPs History of the Holy Grail. 

Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Part IV. 15#. 

31. Alexander and Dindihus. Translated from the Latin about 

a.d. 1340-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 6#. 


Edited by F. J. 


Edited by F. J. 


32. Starkey's “England m Henry VIH.'s Time.” Part i. Starkey's 
Life and Ijett.ors. Edited by S. J. IIeuktaue, B.A. 8#. 

33 Gesta Romanoeum : the Early English Versions. Edited from 
tho MSS. and Black-letter Editions, by 8. J. Hehhtaok, B.A. 15#. 

34. Charlemagne Romances: No. h Sir Forumbras, Edited from 

the unique Ashrooln MS. by S. J. Hi-rktaok, B.A. 16#. 

35. Charlemagne Romances : II. Tho Sege off Malayne, Sir Otucil, 

etc. Edited by S. J. Hbrjotage, B.A. 12#. 

36. Charlemagne Romances: HI. Lyf of Charles tho Crete, Ft. 1. 

Edited by S, J. HniUiTAGB, B.A. 16#. 

37. Charlemagne Romances : IV. Lyf of Charles the Crete, Ft. 2. 
Edited by S. J. II errtagjl B.A. 15#. f 

38. (hablemagne Romances: V. The Sowdone of Baby lone. Edited 
by Dr. HAusk»»cht. 15a. 
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English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 

10.x. lid. per annum ; 1877 unit following years, 20«. per aunuiu. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Parti. Reprinted Glossaries, I.-VII. Containing a 
Glossary of North of England Words, by J. H.; Glossaries, by Mr. 
Marshall; and a West-Ruling Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7s. 6d, 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc.; and a 
List of Rooks relating to some of the Counties of England. 4vV. 6d. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words, By Captain Hahland. 4 s. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By IT. Sweet. Esq. 

is. (W. 1 

5. Series B. Part TI. Reprinted Glossaries. YIIL-XIV. Con¬ 
taining seven Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7*. 

6. Series B. Part III. Reprinted Glossaries. XV.-XVII. Ray's 
Collection of English Words not generally used, from the edition of lCOl ; 
together with Thoresby’a Letter to Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly tdxted 
by Kcv. Walter W. Skkat. ID. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of • A Dictionary of ihe Sussex Dialect.’ By the Kcv. W. D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part TI. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elwouthy, Esq. 8s. 6(1. 

8. Series A. Part II. A List of Books Relating to some of the 
Counties of England. Part II. G*. 

9. Series 0, A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part I. A—P. 7s. 6d. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nodal and G. Milner. Part I. A—L. 3 s. (id. 

1870. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Ditdects. 
By Dr. R. Morris. 6<1. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. P—Z. G,i 6d. 

11 . A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 
Cloc gu Robinson*. 9s. 

1877. 

15. A. Gi. 08 s.vky OF Wokps used in tlie Wapentakes of Stanley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Pkacock, F.S.A. 9s. 6d. 

16. A Glossary of Holderness Words. By P. Ross, R. Stead, and 
T. Holdekn . s. With a Map of the District. 7s. 6d. 
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17. On. the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties, 
with a new ClassifioAtiou of the. English Dialects By Prince Louib Lucikn. 
Bonaparte. With Two Maps. is. 

18. bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 
containing a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanism*, with additions to the English List arid Index. 
Edited by J. H. Nodal. 4s. 6ii. 

19. An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By F. P. 
Elworth y, Esc*. 6 *. 

1878. 

20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases, By William 
Dickinson, F.L.S. 6*. 

21. Tussor's Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husband tie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paink and Sidney .J. 
Heiiutaok, B.A. 12a. Gd. 

22 . A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By James B bitten, 
F.L.S., and Kobkrt Holland. Tart 1. (A to T). 8*. Gd. 

1879. 

23 . Five Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Rev. Professor Sklat, M.A. 7*. 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 
Dickinson, F.L.S. 1*. 

25. Specimens of English Dialects. First Volume. I. Devonshire; 

Exmoor Scolding and Courtship. Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by F . T. 
Elworthy, II. Wostiuoreluwl: Wm. do W orbit's Bran Now Wurk. 

Edited by Rev. Prof. 8 kb at. 8a. Gel. 

26. A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By J. Biitttrn and R. 

Holland. Part II. (Gr to 0). 1880. 8*. 6ri. 

1880. 

27. Glossary of Words in me in Cornwall. I. West Cornwall. By 
Miaa M. A. Courtney. II. East Cornwall. By Thomas Q. Couch. With 

iMnp. 6*. 

28. Glossary of Words and Phrases in use in Antrim and Down. By 
William Hugh Patttrson, M.R.l.A. 7#. 

29. An Early English Hymn to the Virgin. By F. J. JWiyam,, 
M.A., and A. J, Ellis, E.R.S. Gd. 

30. Old Country and Farming Words. Gleaned from Agricultural 
Books. By James B bitten, F.L.S. 10a. Gel. 

1881. 

31. The Dialect of Leicestershire. By the Rev. A. B. Evans, D.D., 
and Sebastian Evans, LL.D. 10a Gd. 

32. Five Original Glossaries. Isle of Wight, Oxfordshire, Cumber¬ 
land, North Lincolnshire and Radnorshire. By various Authors 7s. Gd 

33. George Eliot’s Use of Dialect. By W. E. A. Axon. (Forming 
No. 1 of 4 ‘ Miscellanies/*) 6<f. 

34 . Turner’s Names of Herbes, a.d. 1548 Edited (with Iadox and 
lndeatificatiou of Names) by James I&ittbn, F.L.S* G s. Gd. 
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35 Glossary of the Lancashire Dialect. By J. JEL Nodal and Geo. 
Milner. Part II. (F to Z). 6*. 

FurnivaU.— Education in Early England. Some Notes used m 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnjyall, 
M.A.. Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. Kvo. sewed. y>p. 74. U. 


Gould. —Good Engl. <h ; or, Popular Errors in Language. By E. S. 
Gould. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 214. 1380. 6,*. 

Hall .— On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Hkt.iablb. By Fitztsdwatu) Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.P.C.L. Oxou.; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, ami of Indian Jurisprudence, 
iu King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s. 6d. 


Hall. —Modern English. By Fttzedward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Or. 8vo. oloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10.«. 6 d. 

Jackson.—Unitor shirk Word-Book; A Glossary of Archaic and Pro¬ 
vincial Words, etc., used in the County, By Georgina F. Jackson, 8vo, pp. 
xevi. and 624. 1881. 31s. Gd. 


Koch,—A Historical Grammar of the English Language. By G. F. 
Koch Translated into English Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev. 
II. Moaius, LL.D„ M.A. [marly ready. 

Manipulus Vocabulorum a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wmiutlf.y. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14*. 


Manning. — An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of the 
Possrrsivb Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects, By the late 
J am s Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vopp. iv. and 90. 2.v. 


Palmer.— Leaves from a Word Hunter’s Note Book. Being some 
Contribution* to English Etymology. By the liev. A. Smythb Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in tho University of Dublin. Or. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-3l8. 7s. 6 d. 

Percy. — Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscripts— Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; nnd Frederick J. Furnivall. M. A., of Trinity Hull. Cam¬ 
bridge; asristed by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chuppoll. JEsm, etc. In 3 volumes. Vol.- 1., pp. 610: Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
\»)l. 3, pp. 640 Demy 8vo. half- bound, £4 4.v. Extra derny 8vo. half* bound, 
ou Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6*. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What¬ 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10*. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Philological Society. Transactions of the, contains several valuable 

Papers on Early English, For contents see page 16. 

Stratmaiin.— A Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled 
fron> the writings of the xnitb, xivth, and xvtb centuries. Bv Francis 
Henry Stratmank. Third Edition. 4to. In wrapper. £i id.?. 

Stratmann. A.n Old English Poem of thk < )wx and the Nightingale. 

FL.ud by Francis Hbnky Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3$. 

Sweet —A History of English Sounds, fi\>m the Earliest Period. 

including an Investigation of the Central Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 1U4. 4s. Gd. 
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T) e Vere —Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of tho Inner Life 

of our Language. Uy M. Sou bib de Veii«. LT..P., IVofesaor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp vi. and 365. 1~#. m . 

Wedgwood.— A. Diotiofaby of English Etvmolooy. By Hensliugh 

Wtoowoott; Third Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. With an Intro¬ 
duction on tho Formation of Language. Imperial Svo., double column, pp. Uxit. 
and 746. 21#. . - 

Wright.— Feudal Manuals of English Histobt. A Series of 
Popular Sketches of our National History, compiled at different periods, from 
the Thirteenth Century to the Fifteenth, lor the use ot the f eudal I.entry ■ 1 
Nobility. (In Old French). Now first edited from tho Original M .misonpts. By 
Thomas Wmght, Esq., M.A. Small 4to. oloth, pp. xxtv. and 184. 1872. In*. 
Wright —•Anglo-Saxon and Olb-English Vocabui^hies, Illustrating 
the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken m this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Tito*** W right. Ksq., 
Hi \ F S.A , etc. Second Edition, edited, collated, and corrected by Richard 
V rwaCKH. ’ llnthc,,,^. 


By A. H. 


FRISIAN. 

Cummins.— A Grammar of the Old Emesis Language 
Cummins, A.M. Croym 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 76 lb8L 3s 6rf. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript, oi the lhirtoenth Gontiny 
Willi the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of tho J elder 
The Original Frisian Text, ns verified by Dr. J (). Otikma; nccotnpaniwl 
bv an English Version of Dr. Ottema's Dutch Translation, by William 11. 
Sandbach. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 6*. 

GAO) I AN (See under “Hoernle,” page 40.) 

OLD GERMAN. 

D 0US e.— Grimm’s Law ; A Study : or, Hint? towards an Explanation 
of the fn-eallcd “ Lautverscliiebung.” To winch arc added some Us marks , n 
the Primitive [ntlo-Um-poan K. and several Appendices. By 1. Lb Mabouam 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. svi. and 230. 10*. fid. • 

Kroeger. — The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Khoegeb. limo. 

Ccntksts.—C hapter il Minncrinycr and the MiniH?rtong.—IL Thy8j 

S‘,M» *&•»* Uollk -'’ . 


GirsY. 

Leland.— English Gif-t Socios. In Kommany, xvith Metrical English 
Translations By Chahlw* G. Uland, Author of 1 he Bnghsh OipSKS, 
etc. ; Prof. E. H. Palmer; and Janet Tuckey, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xn. 

and 276. 7 s.^d. -r. « „ 

Leland. —Toe English Gipsies and their Language. _ By Ohabix 
G. Lbi and. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 2/6. 7s. w*. 

Leland.— Thk Gypsies.— By 0. G. Leland. Crown five. pp. 372, 
cloth. 1882. 10*. M. 

Paspati.— Etudes sob les TcHWOHiAitfe (Grr. res) ou Bon fonr.vs jnt 

X-Empire Ottoman. Par AlExandbe G. PabPATI, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp, xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28#. 
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GOTHIC. 


Skeat.— A Moeso-Gothtc Glossary, with an Introduction, an/Outline 
Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and Modern English 
Words etymologically connected wit In Moeso-Gothic. By the Rev. W. \V. 
Skeat. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xxiv.aud 342. 1808. 9a. 


GREEK (Modern and Classic). 

Bnttmann.— A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. II. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. \x. and 474. 
1878. 14a. 

Contopoolos. — A Lexicon of Modern Greek-Enoeisfi and English 
Modern Grijfk. By N. G'ontopoulos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460, Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582, 
£1 7 s. 

Contopoulos —Handbook of Greek and English Dialogues and Coit- 
kbspondence. Leap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 238. 1879. 2a. <$d. 

Sopnocles. —Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 10s. 6dL 


OUJARATI. 

Minocheherji. —Pahlati, Gujarati and English Dictionary. By 
J amaspji Dastttu Minochrubiui Jamasp Ahana. 8vo. Yol. I., pp*. clxii. 
and 1 to 168. Vol. II., pp, xxxii and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1870. Cloth.* 
14s. each. (To be completed in 5 vols/) 

Shipurji EdaljL— -A Grammar of the GujarAtI Language. By 
SHAVtTRjf EdaljL Cloth, pp. 127. 10*. (id. ^ 

Shiipiirjf EdaljL — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By SuafurH 
Ldai.jL Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 


GURMTJKHI (Punjabi). 

Adi Granth (The); or, The Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs, trans¬ 
lated from tin; original GurmukT, with Introductory Essays, by Dr. ttuvEsr 
TRUmpp, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the University of Munich, 
etc. Roy. 8vo. cloth, pp. 866. £2 12*. 6 d. 

Sijigh.--SAKH£K Book; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mnkhi info Hindi, and after¬ 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. Bvo. pp. xviii. and 205, 1 5s. 


HAWAIIAN. 

Andrews.— A. Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language, to which is 
a j, ended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lorrin Andrews, 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. £1 lls.tid. 
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HEBREW. 


Bickell — Oittlikfs op Hebrew Grammar* By Gttsi’AVUS .Biokrll, 
D.D. Revised by the Author;. Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Ives 

' Cu^TtSB, junior, Ph.I) With a Lithographic Tabic of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Exiting. Cr. Bvo. sd., pp. xD. and MO* 1877. 3#. 6a, 

Collins. - A Grammar and Lexicon op the Hehrbw Language, entitled 
Sct .r Ilassobara. Bv Rabbi Moses Ben Yitshak, «f England, Edited from 
n MS. m the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a i L m the 
Imperial library of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Correction* By U. 
W Collins, M. A., Corpus Christi College, Camb., Hon. Hebrew Lecturer, 
Keblo College, Oxford. Demy 4to. pp. v i. and 20, wrapper. 188.. 8#. 

Geseniivr—H ebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
including the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and U(iO. XI i6s. 

Gesenius. — H ebrew "Grammar. Translated from the Seventeenth 
Edition. By Dr. T. J. Conant. Vi ith Grammatical Exercise*, and a 
Chrcstomathy by the Translator. Bvo. cloth, pp. xvi. 804. XL 

Hebrew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 1*. 
per Series. 1872-3. First Series. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Ilebrc-v Literature. Demy Bvo. cloth, pp. vin. and 
228. 10s. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MBS., and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, anil Indexes, by M. P rirdlundeR, 
l>h.D. Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy Bvo. cloth, 
pp. xxviii. and 332. 10*. (kL 

Ycl III. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Vol. II. The Anglican \ers.on of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
lbn Ezra. Demy Bvo. cloth, pp. M2. 4$. 

1877. Second Series. 

Vol. 1. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Vol. II. Edited by the Bor. A. 

Lowy Demy Bvo. cloth, pp. Vi. and 270. 10#. bet. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of lbn Ezro. Vol. III. Demy Bvo. cloth, 

Vol HI.' ' lbn Ezra Literature. Vol. IV. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
lbn Ezra. By M. Fkjedlundb, I J h.D. Demy 8ro. cloth, pp. X.-I52 
and 78. 12*. lid. 

1881. Third <S ones. 

Vo] I The Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. Translated from the 
original text and annotated by M. Friedlander, Pb.D. Demy, 8vo. pp. Ixxx. 
:?70, doth. £1 !>*■ T 

Laud. — T ee Principles op Hbbmw Grammar. By J. 1. N. Band, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphystc in the UniTOTsity of I^Men. 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Boon, Bailtol CoUcge Oiford. _Part J. 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. . a. 6d. 

Mathews— Aueaham ken Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
ticlrs, the Hebrew Text after two Ms., with English 1 ranslatjou. by H. J. 
Mathews, H.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x„ .14, it -*■ brt. 

Nutt.— Two Treatises on Verba containing Pekei.k and Double 
Letters hr R. Jehuda Uayugof Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic hy'Jt. Moses Gikatilia, of -Cordova; with the treatise mi , unciaation 
by the same Author, translated by Abeu Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS 
with an English Translation by J. w. Now, M.A. Demy bvo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7*. 6d. 
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In English Verse By G. E. W. Or. 8vo. 


Weber.— System tier altsynagogalen Pp Astiimciien Theologie. Bv 

Dr. Pi ud. Wisher. 8ro. sowed. Leipzig, 1880. 7* 


HINDI. 

Ballantyne. —Elements of Hind! and Braj BhXkX Grammar. By the 
late J ami s It. Ballantynh, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

Bate—A Dictionary of the Hinder Language. Compiled by J. 
D. Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12*. 6/1. 

Bearnes. — N otes ON tile Bhojpuri Dialect of Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Bbamks, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chuiaparun. 
8yo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. 1#. tid. 

Browne. — A Hindi Primer. In Roman Character. By J, J\ 

Browns, B.O.S. Crown 8vo. pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 

Etherington.— T he Student’s Grammar op tile Hind! Language. 
By the Kev. \ V . Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Secoud edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. \iv , 255, and xiii., doth. 1873. 12*. 

Hoernle. —See poge 39. 

Kellogg. — A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Briii, and the F.aatevn Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsl 
Dus ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Mnrwar, Kutnaon, Avadh, Baghelkhaud, 
hhojpur, etc., with Copious T'uilological Notes. By the Rev. S. II. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. doth, pp. 400. 21*. 

Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
Krishnai handiudhaumadhikakin of Benares. (Containing all hut vuo 
Harivansfi.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1100. £3 3*. 

Mathnraprashda Misra. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a Compre¬ 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, mid Hindi, exhibiting the Syndication, Pro¬ 
nunciation, find Etymology of Fnglish Words, with their Explanation in English, 
and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathurapkasada Misha, 
Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. cloth, pp. xy. and 1330. 
Benares, 1866. £t 2s. 


HINDUSTANI. 

Ballantyne.—H industani Selections in the ISTa^rhi and Dbtanvgari 

Character. With n Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for toe use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James II. Ballantyne. Royal *vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3*. 6rf. 

Craven. — The Popular Dictionary in English and Hindustani anil 
Hindustani and English, with a Number of Useful Tables. By tho Rev. T. 
Craven, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. pp. *2U, cloth, 1882. 3*. (id. 

Dowson.—A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. l2mo. cloth, pp. xvi. und 264. 10*. 5d. 
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Dowson. — A HfxDtJBTANi Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 

Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
DowHfN, M.K.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100, Limp cloth, 2#. 6af. 

Eastwick. — K hirad A froz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). 
Bt Maulavi I bifUuVUHu. A New Edition of llimifistaniT xt, carefully revised, 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Emv ard B. East wick, F.K.S., 
F.S.A., M.R. A.S., Professor of Hindustani at Haileybury College. Imperial 
8vo, cloth, pp. xiv. uud ill9. lle-i&sno, 1867. 18*. 

Fallon. — A JSM\v Hindustanu-English Dictionary. With Illustra¬ 
tions from Hindus uni Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, } > b. 1). 
Halle. Roy. Bvo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 1216 und x. Benares, 1870. £6 bn. 

Fallon.— E nglish-Hindustani Dictionary. With Illustrations frotn 
English Literature and Colloquial English Translated into Hindustani. By 8. 
\V. Fallon. Part I. Royal Bvo. sewed, pp. 4b. (Will bo completed in about 
12 parts of 48 pages each.) Benares, 1880. 3«. 

Fallon. — A HindUbta ni -Engli sh Law and Commercial Dictionary. 
By 8. W. Fallon. 8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 284. Bennies, 1879. £1 1** 

Ikhwann-s Safa; or, Brothers ok Purity. Describing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Human Race. Translated 
.. from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst. 
Crown8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7*. 

Ehirad*Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Mnulav* 

ll&ffxu’d-din. A new edition of the HmdCiKl&ni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edwaud B. Bastwicx, M.P., F. R.S., 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at the late East India Company s 
College at Haileybury. Jivo, cloth, pp. xiv.and 321. 18s. 

LntaifL Hindee (The); or, Hhydoostanek Jest-Hook, containing a 

Choice Collection of Humorous Stories in the Arabic arid Roman 1 haraoters; 
to which la added a Hindoos tonee Poem by Merii Moohimmi d Iuquef.. 
2nd edition, revised by W. C. Smyth. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 1840. 10.?. 
reduced to 5s. 

M athurapr asada Misra.— A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre¬ 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English W ord», with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
f u asada Mis 1 .v. Second Master, Queen's College, Lena re*. Bvo. pp.xv, and 
1530, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2.?. 

Palmer, — Hindustani Grammar. See page 45. 


ICELANDIC. 

Anderson. — Norse Mythology, or the Religion of our Forefathers. 
Containing all the Myths of the Eddtw carefully systematized and interpreted, 
with an Introduction, Vocabulary and Index. By U. B. Ande&so.v, Pro I, <4 
Scandinavian Languages in the University of Wusoott&in. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Chicago, 1879. 12?. 6<f. 

Anderson and Bj a mason. — Viking Tales of the North. The Sagas 
of Thorstein, Viking’s Son, and Fridthjof the Bold. Translated from the 
Icelandic by R. B. Anderson, M.A., and J. Bjarnaeon. Also, Tegner’s End- 
tlijnf ’s Saga. Translated into English by G. Stephens. Crown 8v j. cloth, pp. 
xviii. and 370. Chicago, 1877. 10a\ 
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Cleasby, —An Icelandic-English Dictionary. Based' on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by G. 
ViortfasnN. With an Introduction, uud Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Wkbbb 
Dasbmx, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7s. 

Cleasby. — Appendix to an Icelandic-English Dictionary. So* 
Skeat. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda— The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norseur Icelandic. Ey Benjamin Thorpe. Part I. with a Mytho • 
logical Index. 12»no, pp. 152, cloth, '6s. Gd. 1'urt II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4,v.; or in J Vol. complete, 7s. (id. 

Publications of the Icelandic Literary Society of Copenhagen. For 

.Numbers 1 to 54, see “ Record,” No. Ill, p. 14. 

55. SkIrner TfDTNm. Hi us Islenzka BokmentabHaga, 1878. 8vo, 
pp. 170. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 5 s. 

56. Um iSiunoTiNA & Islandi eptir porkel Bjarnason, prest a Iteyni- 
'vbllum. Utgefld nf Hinu Jslonzka Bokmentafelagi. 8vo. pp. 177. Reyk¬ 
javik, 1878. Price 7«. Gd. 

57. Blskupa Sooub, gefnar lit af Hi thi Tslenzku Bokmentafelagi. 
Annat Rindi III. 1878. 8vo. pp. 509 f,o 801. Kaupmaimahofn. Price 10$. 

58. Skyrslur oq Reikningar Hins Islenzka BokmentahMags, 1877 to 
1878. 8vo. pp. 28. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 2s. 

59. Frjettik fra Islandi, 1877, eptir Y, Brieru. 8vo. pp. 50. 
Reykjavik, 1878. Price 2s. (id. 

60. AJiJbtN oisstadur Hinn Fornj Yin Oxaru, mod TJppdrattnm eptir 
Sigurd Gudmundsson. 8vo. pp. 66, with Map. Kaupmannahofn, 1878. Price 

6 $. 

Skeut. — A List of English Words, the Etymology of which is illus¬ 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Clr asbyand Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Wai/hu 
W. Skeat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ's College, C am¬ 
bridge ; and M A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo¬ 
logical Society of London. 1876. Deray 4to. sewed. 2$. 


JAPANESE. 

Aston. — A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language. By W. G. 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, H B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged pnd Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 300. 28.v. 

Aston. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., H. B. M/a Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12$. 

Baba. —An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, np. lii. and 
92. 5$. 

Black. — Young Japan, Yokohama and Yedo. A Narrative of the 
Settlement and tha City, from tho Signing of the Trc ides m 18oS to the close 
oi the Year 1879. With a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a period of 
Twenty-one Years. By J. R. Black. Two Vols., demy 8vo. pp. xviii. and 418; 
xiv. and 521', cloth. 1881. £2 2s. 
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Hepburn.— A Japanese and English Bictionaey. With an English 
and ^Japanese Index. By J. C. MnrBURN, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., (>32 and 20J. £8 6s. 

Hepburn.— Japa.nesk-]5ngltsii and Ewmsu- Japanese Dictionary. By 
J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth* pp. vi. and ‘206. 1870. 18*. 

Hoffmann, J. J.— A Japanese Grammar, Second Edition. Large 

8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 l.i. 

Hoffmann.— Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed, os. 

Hoffmann (Prof. Dr. J. J.)—Japawese-English Dictionary.— Pub¬ 
lished bv order of the Dutch Government. Elaborated and Edited by Dr. L. 
Si 2 RjuJiiJF.it. Vols. 1 ami 2. Royal 8vo. Brill, 1881. 12*. 1 L 

Imbrie. —- Handbook of Eng l i sji- Ja j * an ehe Etymology. By W« 
Imbrif. 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 208, cloth. Tokiyo, 1880. £1 1#. 

MetchnikofF. — IV’Em pi re J&pomris, toxic et dossins, par L. Mi'/rcir- 
nikoff. 4to. pp. viii. and 091. Illustrated with maps, coloured plates pmd 
'woodcuts, doth. 1881. £1 10«. 

Satow. —An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language 
liy Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to II. M. Legation at Vdo, and 
IsiriHASiii Masakata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second 
edition. Imp. 32mo., pp. xvi. nud 41G, cloth. 12*. 0d. 


KANARESE. 

Garrett.— A Manual English and Kanakesk .Dictionary, containing 
about Twenty-throe Thousand Words. By J. Garkrtt. 8vo. pp. 908, cloth 
Bangalore, 3 872. 18*. 


. KAYATHI. 

Grierson. —A Handbook to the Kayvujt Character. By G. A. 
Grierson, B.O.S.. late Suhdivisional Officer, Madhubanl Darbharga. With 
Thirty Plates in ‘Facsimile, with Translations. 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and.4. 
Calcutta, 1881. 18*. 

KELTIC (Cornisii, Gaelic, Welsh, Irish). 

Bottrell. —Traditions and Hearths id e Stories of West Cornwall. 
By YV. Botthfxl (an old Celt). Demy l2mo. pp. vi. 292, doth. 1 870. Scarce. 

Bottrell. —Traditions and Hearthsidic Stories of Wist Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrationsby Mr. JoeepH fiiUMiT* Second 
Series, Crown 8vo. cloth, pp- iv. wad 800. 0s. 

English, and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of tiie English 
and Wolsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Pbilohgm, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention tn th*. (.' in- Branch of il 
Indo-Germnnic Family of Languages. Square 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1809. 1*. 

Mackay.— The Gaelic Etymology of thj Languages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang. Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Ma;rav, LL.D. Roy-d 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii and li04, 42*. ^ 
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Rhys. —Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., 

Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlarged! Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 406. 15$. 

Spurrell.— A Grammar of ihr Welsh Language. By William 
SptfRKHLL. 3rd Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. vin.-’JOG. 1870. 3$. 

Spnrrell. — A Welsh Dictionary. English-Welsh ami We!*h-Eriglish. 

With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Soamia of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Roots of English Words, a list of 
Scripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Si'uhuisll, Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 8s. 6 d. 

Stokes. —Goldelioa—O ld and Early-Middlo Irish Globes: Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whulby Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18$. 

Stokes. —Beunans M reuses. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 

and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. doth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
15 a 

Wright's Celt, Roman, and Saxon. 


KONKANI. 

Mafic i.— A IConkani Grammar, By Angelus E. X. Maffei. 8yo. 
pp. xiv, and 438, cloth. Mangalore, 1882, 18$. 


LIBYAN. 

Newman. — Lmiyan Vocabulary. An Essay towards Reproducing the 
Ancient Nuraidian language, out of Four Modern Languages. By F. W. 
Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London; formerly Fellow 
of Hal lie l Codoge ; and now M.R.A.S, Crown 8vo. pp. vi. and 204, doth. 
1882. 10$. 6 d. 


MAIIRATTA. 

Ballantyne. — A Grammar op the M.uiratta Language. For the 
»uto of the East India College at Haileybury. By James It. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Milivary Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 50. 5s. 

Bellairs. —A Grammar of the Maratht Language. By H. S* K. 
Bm.laiks, M.A., and Laxwan Y. A^hkbdkar, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 

Moles worth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 

J. T. Moleswortit, assisted by Gkoiioe end Ttiomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Mulbsworth. Royal 4to. pp, xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. jC3 3$. 

Molesworth. —A Compendium of Molesworth’s Mara hit and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Paomanji. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8\o. cloth,’pp. xx. and 624. 21$. 

Navalkar. —The Student’s Maratht Grammar. By G. R. Xayauur* 
New Edition. 8ro. cloth, pp. xvi. and 342. Bombay, 1879. 18$. 
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Tukarama.- -A Complete Collection’ of the Poems of T oka ram ft 
(theJ-W of the Mah&rksktra). In Marathi. Edited by Vishnu Pakashu- 
ham Shasthi Pandit, under the supervision of Sankur Pamiuraug Pandit,M.A. 
With a complete Index to the Poems and a Glossary of difficult Words. To 
which is prefixed a Life of the Poet in English, by Jankrdan Sakhhrhm Gfcdgil. 
2 vols. in large 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 74 2, and pp. 7*28, 18 and 72. Bombay 
1873. ill lit. 6d. each vol. 


MALAGASY. 

Vail der Tnuk. —Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
By H. N. van der Tuuk. Uvo., pp. 28 , sewed. 1«. 


MALAY. 

Dennys.— \ Handbook of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, 

Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Dunnys, Ph D., F.U.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc., Author of ‘‘The 
Folklore of China,’* “ Handbook of Cantonese,’* etc., etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
204. 1878. £\ If. 

Maxwell. —A Manual of the Malay Language. With an Intro¬ 
ductory Sketch of the Sanskrit .Element in Malay. By \V. E. Maxwell, 
Assistant Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. .v>ii~ 

184. 1882. 7*. 

Swettenham.—V ocabulary or the English and Malay Languages. 
With Notes. By F. A. Swettkniiam. 2 Vote. Vol. I. English-Malay Vo¬ 
cabulary and Dialogues, V<>1. II. Malay-Euglteh Vocabulary. Small 8vo. 
boards. Singapore, 188 i. £1. 

Van der Tuuk.— Short Account cfthb Malay Manuscripts belonging 
to tub Royal Asiatic Society, By H. N. van dbkTuvic. 8vo.,pp.$2. 2s.0d. 


MALAY ALIM. 

Gundert.~A Malayalam and English Dictionary. By Itev. H. 
(} ijndeht, D. Ph. Royal Svo. pp. viii. und 1118. £2 10s. 


MAORI. 

Grey. —Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to Hid Excellency Sir George Grey, K.G.B., V R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a amal) Collec¬ 
tion of Laments, etc. By Cit. OHvuh B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. ami 228 r cloth. 12# 

Williams. —First Lessons in the Maori Language* With a. Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, H A. Leap. 8vo. pp. 98, cloth. 6s. 


PALI. 

D’Alwis.-— A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alxvjs, M.B.A.8., etc., Vol. 1. (all 
published), pp xxxii. and 244. 1870. 8#. <hf. 

Buddhist Birth Stories. See TriibnePs Oriental Series,” page 4. 
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Buhler. —Three New Edicts of AsSoka. By G. Buhler. 16mo. 
*«wed, with Two Facsimiles. 2.$. < id. 

Childers.— A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof R. C. Childek», lute of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double I 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £3 3s. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Childers. —Tm M a it ip a hinibb an abbot a of the Butta-Pitaka. The 
Pali Text. Edited by the late Professor ft, C. Guilders. 8vo. cloth, np. 

72. 5.v. * 

Childers.— On Sandhi in Pali. By the late Prof. R. C. Guilders. 
8vo. sewed, pp 22. 1 s. 

Coomara Swamy. Sftta NipAta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. 

By Sir M. Coomara Swamy. Cr. 8vo. doth, pp. xxxvi. ai d 160. 1874. 6v. 

Coomnra Swamy. —The Dathavansa; or, the liistorv of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only, T/ith Notes Demy 
8vo. cloth, pp. 100. T874. 6s. 

Coomara Swamy.— The DAotXvahba; or, the History of the Tooth - 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, MtwJeli&r. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
171. 1871. 10s, (id. J *?*■ 



Davids.—Bee Buddhist Birth Stories, “Trubneris Oriental Series,” 

page 4. 

Davids. —SIgiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastifura, and the 89th 
Chapter or yhr M auawamsa. By T. W.Rhys Davit™. 8vo. pp. 30. U. <>d. 
Dickson.— The Patimokkua, being the Buddhist Office of the Con¬ 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, anil Notes, by J. K 
Dickson. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2*. J ^ 

Pansbdll.— JAtaxa. See under JXtaka. 

PauabblL—T he Dasaratha-JXtaka being the Buddhist Story of King 
IGmia The original Pali Text, with a Translation and Notes by V ‘ Fausbot 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2-?. (id. 

Fausboll.— Five JXtakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original FUi Text, accompanied With a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fadsboll. Hvo. se .ed, pp. viii. and 72, 6a. 

Iar.sboll.~TuN Jatakas The Original Pali Text, with u Translation 

and Notes. By V. Payroll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7 ,,,. «>-/. 

Pryer. \thtodaya. (Exposition ot Metre.) B}' Saitoh a u a kkhita 
Thera. A Pali lext, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Maior G. E. 
Fkykr. 8vo. pp. 44. 2.v. 6//. 

Tinas. Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of 
the British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
.trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 in. 

Jataka (The); together with its Commentary. Being Tales cf the 
Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pali by V, Fausboll. Vol. L Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 512. 1877. 28*. 

y.?K I*’ c ^ ot h; PP- * 52 - 187!>. 28*. I< r Translation see under “ Buddhht 

Birth Stones. 


collection of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha’s trans- 
miration bi-fore hc w born a< Oolana. The *reat antiquity of this work is authenticated 
by ita forming part of the «acred ^non of the Southern Buddhist*, which was tinaUy settled at 
the Inst Council m 246 n.i. The colicotfon has long been known as a storehouse 7 of ancient 
fables, and as the most original attainable source to which almost the whole of thin kind of 
lu.eraturo, from the PanchatMdra and Hlpay’s fables down to the mu-aery stories of he prelnt 
ir £md Jl?m l,ecn cone ‘ dered desirable* in tbo interest of BuddhiJicXfSi 

well a. for more genorm literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the complete 
work should be prepared. The present publication is intended to supply this mSb—AMeniut*. 
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Mahawansa (The)—Tine MAh aw ansa. Prom the Thirty Seventh 

Chanter, Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, bv 
H* dumang vl a, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawa. Yol. J. Tali 
Text in Sinhalese character, pp. xxxii. and 436. Vol. II. Sinhalese Transla¬ 
tion, pp Hi. and 378, half bound. Colombo, 1877. i>2 2s. 

Mason.— The Pa a Text or I^chohayano’s Grammar, with. English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason* D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
H. The English A miotatians, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Sinhalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax, To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts, 8vo, sewed, pp. 208, 76, and 28. Toon goo, 1871. jfe'l 11*. 

MinayefF.—G iummaire Palie. Eoqniase d’une Phonfitique et d’une 

Morphologie de la Languc Palie. Traduitc du Russe par St, Guyard. By 
,T. Minay kef. 8vo. pp. 128. Paris, 1874. 8,v. 

Senart. — Kaccayana et la Littfiiovture Grammatical!: dh Pali. 
Jre Par tic. Granunaive Palie de Kaoc&yana, Sutras ot Com men ta ire, publics 
avec une traduction ot des notes par E. Sknakt, 8vo. pp. 338. Paris, 1871. 
12 *. 


PAZAND. 


Blaino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — The 'Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) ns arranged by Merioscngh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, arid Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. \V. West. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
48 k 1871. 1 6s. 


PEGTTAN. 


Haswell. —Grammatical Notes a m Vocabulary of the Pegtjan 
Language. To which are added a f* ▼ pages of Phrases, etc. By Kev. J. M. 
Haswell. 8vo. pp. xvi. nnd 160. 5a. 


PEHLEWL 


Dinkard (The).—The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By ResHoiun 
D u pi oo a Bbkuamjjbe Sunjana. Vols. I. aud II. 8vo. cloth. £2 2». 
Hang—A n Old Faulayi-Pazand Glossary. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by D BSTUft Hoshanoji J am asp.ii Asa, High Priest of the Farsis in 
Malwa. Kev, and Enl., with Intro. Essay on the Pahiavi Language* by M. IIaio, 
Ph.D Pub. by order of Gov. of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, ed. 1870. 28*. 

Sang .—A Lfcture on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yaana 45), 
with remarks ori his age. By Martin llaua, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, B: wed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2 1 . 

Haug.—Tin; Parsis. See “ TrHtraer’s Oriental Series,” page 3 . 
Hang.—A h Old Zahd-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Homan Letter*, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Dbstuh Hoshbnojt Jamamvi. High-priest f 
the Farsi s in Malwa, India, Ilev. with Notes and Tntro. by Martin Ha CO 
Ph.D. Publ. by order of Gov of Bombay. Hvo. sewed, pp. lvi. and 132. 15*. 
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Haag.—T jtk Book of Arda Yibaf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Destur Ho9hangji Jamaspji Asa. Devised and collated with further fl$SS„. with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containin'.': the Texts 
ami Translations of the Oosht-i I’rvano and Hndokht Nnsk. By Mautin" 
Ha t.uj, Ph.D., Professor of Srmskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W, Wk 9T, Ph.D. Published by order of 
tbe Bombay Government. Ovo. sewed, pp. lxxx», v., and 310. .£1 5s. 
Minocheherji.—.P aulas, Gujarati and Kngusti Dictionary. By 
Jamaspji Dabtck M iNocuKtui, Jam asp Asana. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. chii. 
and I to IG8, and Vol. II. pp. xxxii. and pp. 169 to 440. 1877 and 1879. 

Cloth. 14.*. each. (To be completed in 5 vols.) 

Sunjana.—A Grammar of the PAHLvr Language, with Quotations 
and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Pkshotin Dtr'crodon Behhamjeb Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jauusetjee Jejeeboy Zurtboii Modrcssa. Bvo.el., pp- 18 157. 
2.3 j. 

Thomas. —Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals ani> Corn, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sftssanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Ihibok, Sapor I M and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the HAjt&bnd Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, t he Oouniteror of Valerian, w«s a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F IPS. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas. --Comments on 'Recent Pf.klvt Decipherments. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and Contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tn bar 1st an. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, doth, sewed. 3*. 6 d . 
West. —Glossary and Index of the Pa h la yt Texts of hte Book of 
Arda Viral, The 'Pale of Goaht-I Fryano, Tho Hadokht Nnsk, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Nmmgist.an ; prepared from Uestur Hoshutigji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf Xamak, and from the Original Texts, with 
Notes on Puhlavi Grammar. By E. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Martin 
Haco, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 25, t. 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH. 

Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By 8. 8. Haldkman, A.M., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. Gd, 


PERSIAN. 

Ballantyne.—P rinciples of Persian Caliojiaphy, illustrated by 

l ithographic Plates of the TA”L1K . haractera, the one Usually employed in 
riling the Persian and the Hindustani. Second edition. Prepared for the 
Use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James U. Ballantynk. 
-Ho. cloth, pp. 1*1, 0 plates. '2s. Gd. 

Blochmaim.— The Prosody of tub Persians, according to Saifi, Jumi, 

and other Writers. By H. Blooiixunn, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vOv sewed, pp. 166. 10.*. Gd. 

Blochmanu.—A Treatise on the Rfbai entitled Risalah i Taranah. 

By Aoma Ahmad ’Al.. With m» Introduction ami Explanatory Notes, by H, 
BlochmaRN, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 uml 17. 2s. brf. 
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Blochmann.-fTiiio Persian Metres by Saifi, and a Treatise on Persian 

I.hyme by .Jumi. Edited in Persian, by II. BlochManN, M.A. 8vo.sewed 

pp. 62 . Ss. i>d. 

Catalogue of Arabic and Persian Books, Printed in the East. Con- 

Ktantly for sale by Trubner aud Co. IGmo. sowed, pp. 46. Is. 

Eastwiek. Tub Guumwn. Soe “ Trubner^ Oriental Series,” page 4. 

Griffith.—^ iTsxiF and ZvhkiKiitL. See lt Triibner’a Oriental Series,” p. 5. 

Hifi^ of Sh !rnz. —Selections rnox urs Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknki l. Deray 
r\°’ } p P*'t» xx “, a ” rl printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. B. Hiuibkkt 

Mirkhond. —The History or the AtIbekb op Syria and Persia . 
"'chammed Bent Khhvenbshah Ben Mahmud, nomraonly called 
MfjtKnoNu. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MSS . by 
/.,■ lMoKIBY ' Harrister-at law, M.R.A.S. To which is added a Series 
o. r aostmiles of the Coins struck by the Atabeks, arranged and described 
Vaux, M.A., M.K.A.S. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 7 Hates, pp. 118. 

Motley.— A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts in 
the Ar ibic and Persian Languages prawned in the Library of the Royal Asi.-.iic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Ity ’Wrr.LiAM II. Mokley, M.R.A S 
ovo. pp. vm. and 160, sewed. London, 1864. 2*. 0<f„ 

Palmer.— The Soho of the Reed; and other Pieces. By E. jj, 

1 aimer, M.A., Cambridge, Crown 8 yo. cloth, pp. 208, 5.,. 

Hafl ’’ fr0m °“ eral 

Palmer.— A Con cine Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. 
II. Palmbk, aM.A., Professor of Arabic m the University of Cambridge 
kqnare 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10* Set. 

Palmer. —The Poems of 11aviz of Shiraz. Translated from the 
Persian into English Verse by IS. H, Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in tho 
Imverstty of Cambridge. Post 8vo. cloth. (In preparation.) 

Palmer. —Persian Grammar. Seepage *15. 

Redhouse. —The Mesne vi. See “ Triibneris Oriental Series,” page 4. 

Piett.' Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum By Chaiu.es Rfbu. Fh.lL, Keeper of the Oriental MSS. Vol. I 
4to cloth pp. 432. 1879. ilfis. Vol. II. Ito. cloth, pp. viii. and Us'. 

lof)i. lbs 

Whinfleld.—G t^shan-i-IUz; The Mystic Rose Garden of Sabi ud 
dm Mahmud Shabistani. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and 
a otus, chiefly from tho Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiii By 

lsso 1, MA *’ latc of u °- pp- 9.4,60, doth. 

Whinfleld.— Th K Qitatra ms of Oxar TThavvAm. Translated into 
8vo cloth pp 9 ^ Er }s8 M.A., late of Bengal Civil Service. Post 
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Lei and .— i ’ ino 1 v-Ewousir Siro-Sowo ; or Songs aud Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. AV r itb a \ oeabula ry, By Charles Cr. Lelani>. I cm*. 
8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 140. 1870.' 6e. 


PRAKRIT. 


Cowell. —A short Introduction to the Ofdinahy Piui3.it of the 

Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cqwsll. Or. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 3a* 6rf. 

Cowell.—P raktuta-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, 
•with tho Commentary (Menorama) of Blminuhn; ihu first complete Edition of the 
Original Text, with various Readings from a collation of Six MSS. in the Bod¬ 
leian Library at Oxford, and th ? Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and i\ e 
J&wt India House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of 
Prakrit Words, to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. 
By Edward Byllh Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second 
Issue. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxi. and 204. 1868. M* 
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PUKSHTO (Pakkhto, Pashto). 


Bellow. — A Grammar of the Pukkbto or Pttksiito Language, 00 a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bkllkw, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal rtvo.,pp. xii. and 156. cloth. 2U. 

Bellow. — A Dictionary of the Pukkiito, or Puksiito Language, on a 

New and Improved System, With a reversed Part, or English and Pnkkhto, 
By H. W. Bmltabw, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
up. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

•Plowden.— Translation of the Raltd-i-Afghani, the Text Book ior 
the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical. Geographical, OmunMicai, 
and Explanatory. By Tubyou Chiohmlb Plowphn, Captain if.M. Bengal 
Infantry, and Assistant Commissioner, Punjab. S nail Ito. cloth, pp. xx. and 
395 aim is. With Map. Lahore, 1875. £2 10s. 

Thorburn.— Bann 6 ; or, Our Afghan Frontier. By B. 8. Thorburn, 
I.O.S., Settlement Officer of the Bannfr District, 8vo. cloth, pp. x, and 4HO 
1876. 1L. 

pp. 171 to 280 s Popular Stories, Ballads and Riddles, and pp. 231 to 413: 
Pashto Proverbs Translated into English, pp. 414 to 473: Pashto Proverbs 
in Pashto. 

Truinpp.— Grammar of tub PaSxo, or Language of the Afghans, com¬ 
pared with the Iranian and North-indii.n Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Tmxfpp 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21*. 
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Biola. —A CJti.vntTATED Busstan Readee, with a Vocabulary of oil tiie 
4 Russian Words contained in it. By II. Bjola. Crown 8 vo. pp. viii. and 314. 
1879. 10*. Gd. 

Riola. —How to Learn Russian. A Manual for Students of Russian, 

based upon the Ollendorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. ft. S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8 vo. cloth, pp. 57b. 1878. 

Us. 

Key to the above. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 5s. 


SAMARITAN. 

Nutt. — A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 
Published as an Introduction to 4 Fragments of a Samaritan Tnrgum. By 
J. VV. Nutt, M.A. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1871. 5s. 

Nutt. — Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. Edited from a Bodleian 

V.S. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature, By J. W. Nutt, M.A, Demy 8 vo. cloth, pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 15*\ 


SAMOAN. 

Pratt.— A Grammar and Dictionary of the Samoan Language, By 

Rev. Ghobgb Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S.J. Whittnee, F.R. G.S. 
Crown Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 380. 1878. 18*. 


SANSKRIT. 

Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda. 2 vohs. See under Hauo. 

D’Alwis.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Cuylon. By James D’Alwim. M. R.A.S , Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Yol.L, pp. xxiii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8.9. Gd. 

Apastarabfya Dliarma Sutram.—Vruoai^Ms of ihf Sackkb Laws of 

the Hindus, by A#’A8tamba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. 
Bidder, By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8 vo. cloth, 
1868-71. £1 4*. Gd. 

Arnold,—L ight of Asia. See page 31. 

Arnold. —I ndian Poetry. See "Trtibner’s Oriental .Series /” page 4. 

Arnold.— The Iliad and Odyssey or India. By Edwin Arnold, 
M. A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S., etc. Fcap. 8 vo. wl., pp. 24. la. 

Apte.— The Student’s Guide to Sanskrit Composition. Being a 
Treatise on Sanskrit Syntax for the use of School and Colleges. 8 vo. hoards, 
Poona, 1881. Gs. 
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Atharva Veda Pr?itL;;lkkya.—See under 'Whitney. 

Auctores Sanseriti. Vol. I. Tho Jairainlya-JN’yuyn-^F^UVVistani. 
Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society under the supervision of Theodor 
Oqupjstuokfii. Parts I. to VII., pp. 582, large 4fo. sewed. 10a. each part. 
Complete in one vol , cloth, £3 13s. (id. Vol. II. The Institute of Gautama. 
Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Stknzlf.r, Ph.D., Professor of 
Oriental Languages in tho University of Breriau. 8 vo. cloth, pp. iv. 78. 
1H76. 4 a. 6cl. Vol. Ill Vaitiina SAtra. The Ritual of the Atharva Veda. 
Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Du. Richard Gaubu. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 1 ID. 1878. 6 *. Volt*. IV. and V. Vardhnraana’s Ganarafcnama- 

hodadbi, with the Author’s Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and 
Indices, bv J. Egolino, Ph.D. 8 vo. wrapper. Part I., pp. xii. and 240. 1879. 

(in. Part II., pp. 240. 1881. 6 a. 

Avery. —Contrxbutionsto the History of Verb-Inflection in Sanskrit. 
By J. Avkhy. (Reprinted from the Journal of tho American Oriental Society, 
vol. x.) 8 vo. paper, pp. 106. 4*. 

Ballantyne.— First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopad^sa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
Jambs R. Ballanttnr, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8 vo. pp. viii. 
and 1 10, cloth. 1873. 3s. (id. 

Benfey.— A. Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, fertile 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Brnfry, Professor of Sanskrit in th 
University of Gottingen, Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Hoyal 8 vo. 
op. viii. and 296, cloth. KB. (id. 

Benfey.— A Grammar of the Language of the Vedas. By Dr. 
Theodor Bknff.y. In \ vol. 8 vo., of about 650 pages. [/« preparation . 

Benfey.— Yedica und Vkrvvandtes, By Theojd. JBenfey. Crown 8yo. 
paper, pp. 178. Stress burg, 1877. Is. Cut 

Benfey. —Vedtca und Llnoutstica.— By Tn. Benfey. Crown 8vo. 

pp. 264. 10^. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Indie a.— A Collection of Oriental Works published by 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 2115. New Scries. 
Faso. I to 408. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fase. in 8 vo.. 2s. ; in 4to., 4*. 

Bibliotheca Sanskrita.— See Trubner. 


Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buui/er, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elplmstone College, and 
F. Kieihorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. Panch at antra iv. and v. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhleh, 

Ph.D. Pp. 84. 16. (is. 

2. NXeo;nm Alta’s Pa iu brashes iuth kkha iu . Edited and explained 

by F. Kiflhorn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings, 
pp. 116. 10 a. 6 rf. 

3. Panchatantra it. and rtr. Edited, with Notes, by G\ Buklkh, Ph. D 

Pp. 86, 14,2. 7a. 6 d. 

4. Panchat antra t. Edited, with Notes, by F. Eielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114,53. 7a. 6 U 
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5. KtaD.Ws BagOTVAMsa. With the Commentary of Mallimitha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part l, Cantos X.-VI. 8*. (id. 


6. liAitnlsLh MAlawikAgmimitba. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. JO*. §d. 

7. NAaojfBHATT.es PABH!HisHE.«TD0^EKnAKA Edited and explained 

by F. Kijslhorn, Pb.D. Fart JI. Traudation and Notes. (FaribhaabSs, 
i.-xxxvii,) pp. 181. 10*. Qd. 

8. KAltdA}>a\s lUaHUYAM^A. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part 11. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 8«. 6d. 

9. Nioorf Bit attars ParibhIshendtj? e kitar a. Edited and explained 

by F. Kiel horn* Part 11 Translation and Notes. (Paribhdshas xxxviii.- 
lxix.) 7#. Qd. 

10. J)an din’s Dasakumaraokarita. Edited with critical and explana¬ 

tory Notes by 0. Bidder. Part J. 7s. bd. 

1 1. BHastbxhabi’s Nitisataka and Yatragyasataka, with Extracts 

from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath T. 
Telang 9*. 

12. Nagojibhatta’s ParibhAshendusekiiara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kiklholin. Part It. Translation and Notes. (ParibhiUhds 1 ax.~ 
cxxii.) 7s. Gd. 

13. Kalidasa’s Baghuyam#a, with the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notea, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XI V.— 
XIX. 8*. 0 d. 

14. Yikramankadeyaciiarita. Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 

BUhlek. 7 Si 8*1. 

15. BnAVAimfrui’s Maxati-Madhaya. With the Commentary of 
Jagaddhara, edited by Hamkhishna Gojpal Biiandaukau. 14.v. 

16. The VtkramorvasIyam. A Drama in Five Acts. By Kalidasa. 
Edited with English Notes by Slmnkur P* Pundit, M.A. pp. xii. and 129 
(Sanskrit Text) and 148 (Notes). 1879. 10s. Od, 

Borooah. — A Companion to the S anbkkit-Kea d inq Undergraduates 
of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit lexts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anondouam Borooah. 8vo. 
pp. (> i . os. 6d. 

Borooah. — A Practical English-Sanskrit Dictionary. By Anux- 
doham Borooah, B.A., B.C.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- at- Law. 
Vol. T. A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-10. Vol. II. falsification to Oyster, pp. 
681 to 1060. With a Supplementary Treatise on Higher Sanskrit Grammar or 
Gender and Syntax, with copious illustrations from standard Sanskrit Author-* 
and References to Latin and Greek Grammars, pp. vi. and 290. 1879. \ oh li I . 

£111*. 6d. each. 

Borooah. —Bhavauhitti and hts Pi. a or in Sanskrit Literature. By 
An undo ram Borooah. 6vo. sewed, pp. 70. 5s. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The). —See under Kern. 

Brown. —Sanskrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Tolugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro¬ 
fessor of Telngu in the University of London. Derny 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3.*. 6rf. 

Burnell.— IU ktaniravyakarana. A PrS-tijakbya of the Samavoda. 

Edited, with an Introduction, Translation of the Sutrun, and Indexes, by 
A. C. Burnell, Ph.D. Yol. I. Post 8vo. boards, pp. ivili. and 84. 10*. (id. 
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Burnell.—A Classified Index to the Sanskrit MGS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared lor the Madras Government. By A. €. Burnell, Ph.T>. 
In Ho. Part I. pp. iv. and 80, stitched, stiff wrapper. Yetfto ariii .Technical 
Literature. Part IT. pp, iv. and SO. Philosophy and Law. 1879. Part III. 
Drama, Epics, Pumnas and Tantrn.s, Indices, 188.0. 10s. each part. 

Burnell. —C at\looue of a Collection of Bansktut Manuscritts. By 
A. U, Burnell, M. R. A.S. , Madras Civil Service. Part l. Vedio Manuscripts , 
Fcftp. 8vo. pp. 81*, sewed. J870. 2 s. 

Burnell. — Dayada9.i$loki. Ten Sloxas in Sanskrit, with English 
Translation. By A. 0. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 2s. 

Burnell. — On the Atndka School of Sanskrit Gramm Asians. Their 

Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. 0. Burnell. Svo. 
pp. 120. 10.v. (id. 

Burnell. — The S a m a vi t>ti ana bjia hma n a (being the Third Brahman a) 
of the Stima \ cda. Edited, 1 together with the Commentary of Say ay a, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A, C. Burnell. 
Volume I.— Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. 12ar. 6rf. 

Burnell.-— The A rhheyaukajdiana (being tho fourth Brabmana) of 

the Sama Vbpa. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Btuunell, Ph.D. Svo, pp. 51 and 109. 10.v. Gd. 

Barnett,— The $*VATfojt»&TABJi&HiUK.i (being the Fifth Brnluimrm) 
of t he Sanaa Vecla. Tho Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. Svo. and i raus., 
pp. 34. 5s. 

Burnell.—-T he JaiminTya Text of the A kskexabhau mana of the 
Siima \ t*da. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, Ph. D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
56. la. (hi. 11 

Burnell. — Tin*: SaA imTor anisha nfavlu mAna (Being the Seventh 
Bruhmana) of the Suma Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Burnell, Ph D. 8vo. stiff boards, 
pp. 86. 7*. Gd. 

Burnell.— The Va^abbaitmana (being tho Eighth Brahmnrm) of the 
Sftma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index ot Words, by A. C. Burnbll, M.K.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii,, 
1*2, aid xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10s. t hi. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in India, offered for 

Sale at'thc affixed nett prices by TrUbner 8c Co. 16mo. pp. 52. ).*?. 

Ohintamon. — A Commentary on the Text of the Bhagavad-GM ; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hitrrychunp 
Chtntamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhmr llao Maharajah 
of Baroda, Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6 a 

Colebrooke.— The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry 1 Thomas 
Colcbrooke. The Biography by his son, Sti T. E. Colebrooke, Bart;.. M.P. 
The E*>;ys edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 veils. 

Wd.^I. Thu Life, With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo, doth, pp. xii. and 492. 

II. and Ilf. The Essays. A New-Edition, with Notes by K. B, Cowell, 
Profi t,»r of S undent at Cambridge. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. xvi.'and 544, and x 
and 520. 1873. 284?. 
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Cowell and E^gellng. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manu'scripth 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro¬ 
fessors E. B. Cowell and J. Egokuno. 8vo. sd., pp. 56. 2$. 6d. 

Cowell.— S.viiv a Dajisana Samg&aha . See “ Triibner’s Oriental Series/* 
page 5. 

Da Cnnha.-— The Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Purana; a 

Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gbrson jlv Cunha, 
M.lt.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 680. PJ Is. 

Davies. — Hindu Philosophy. See u Triibner*s Oriental Series/* 

page 4. 

Davies.— Biiagavad Gtta. Sco u Trubner's Oriental Series/* page -5. 

Dutt. — Kings of KAshmira : being a Translation of the Sanskritu Work 
Raiatiiranggiui of Kuhlana Pamlita. By J. Cn. Dutt. l2mo. paper, pp. v. 302, 
and xxiii. 4.v. 

Gautama. — The Institutes of Gautama. See Andorra Sanscriti . 

Goldstiicker.— A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of ProIV . or 11. H. Wilson, 
ith his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
p pend ices, and on Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1850-1803. 6*. each 

Goklstiicker. — Pan ini : Ilis Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves¬ 
tigation of Home Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutiia, with the Commentary 
of Kumarila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldrtuckbr. Imperial 8vo. pp 
268, cloth. £2 2$. 

Griffith.—S cenes from the Ham ay ana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T II. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp, xviii., 244, cloth. C< 

Co %t f.n Ts.—Preface—Ayodhya—Kavan Doomed—The Birth of llama—The Heir apparent— 

Mant.hara’s Guile—Dasaniitin’s Oath—The Step-mother - Mother and Son— 1 The Triumph of 

1 .wv.:;—Farewell?—The Hermit’s Son—The Trial of T r uth—The Forest—Tin" Rape of Gita—* 

Hama’s Despw.r—The Messenger Cloud—Khumbakanm—The Suppliant I>ove—'True Glory— 

Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith. — The IUmAyan of YXt.miki. Translated into English verse. 

By Ralph T. H. Gbifftth, M.A., Principal of the Benares College- 6 vols. 

Vol l., containing Books I. and II. Demy Svo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 

1870. 18$. Out of print. 

Vol. II., containing Book II,. with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

Demy ttvo. pp. 504, cloth. 18$. Out of print. 

Vol. III. Demy Svo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15$. 

Vol. IV. Demy Svo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18$. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. td$. 

Griffith.—KA ltdAsa’s Birth of the War God. Soe u Triibner’s 
Oriental Series/* page 3. 

Haas.— Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of the 
British Museum. Bv Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by I’crrnbaiou of the British 
Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £X U. 
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Haug.—THE Aitaketa Bkahmanam op ms Etg Ve*>a :. containing the 
Earliest SpeouUuons of the Brahmana on the meaning of the Smiifkial Prayers, 
im.i on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, 'I ranslated, and Explained by Martin IIauo, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 vols. Crown 8vd. 
Vol. I. Contents : Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of tho Sacrificial Coin pound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2.?. 

Hunter.— Catalogue of Sanscrit Manwritts (Buddhist) Collected 
ill Nepal by B. H. FioDGftON, late Resident at tho Court of JNfep&l. Compiled 
from lasts in Calcutta, France, and England. By \V. W. Hunter, C.I.K., 
L.L.D, 8vo. pp. 28, wrapper. 1880. 2*. 

Jacob.— Hindu Pantheism. Bee u Triibtier’s Oriental Series/” page *L 
Jaimiulya-Nytiya-Malu-Vistara—Bee under Auotores Sanscriti. 

Kusika,— A Commentary on Panic’s Grammatical Aphorisms. By 
Bandit Javadity v. Edited by Pandit Bala S a suit, Prof. Sansk. Colb, 
Benares. First part, Bvo. pp. 41)0. Part II, pp. 474. Ids. each part. 

Kern.— Thf, Arta ahatita, with tho Commentary Bhatadipika of 
Paramadiyvara, edited by Dr. H. Kekn. 4to. pp. xii. mid 107. 9s. 

Kern.-— The BmtAT-SpiiiTi.; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varfiha-Mihira Translated from Sanskritinto English by Dr. H. 
K kun, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 50 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-154. Part 4 pp. 155 -210. Part 5 pp. 211-206.’ 
Part 6 pp. 267- 330. Price 2s. each part. [ Will be computed in JSine rarU. 

Kielhorn.—A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By F. Kielhorn, 
Ih.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act *xv. of 1807. Demy 8vo. np. xvi, 260. cloth. 1870. JO*. 6rf. 

Kielhorn. Katyayana and Patanjali. Their Relation to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Prof, of Orient. Lang. Poona. 8 o. 
pp. 64. 18/(3. 3s. 6 d. 

LaghuKaumudL A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVnradaraja. With an English 

Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballantyne, LL D., 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi, and 424, cloth. 
£1 1 Is. Or/. 

Lamnau.— On Noun-Inflection in tho Veda. By R. Lanman, Asso¬ 
ciate Professor for Sanskrit in tho Johns Hopkins University. 8vo. PD. 276. 
wrapper, 1880. 10s. 

Mahabharata. —Translated into Hindi for Mad an Mohun Bhntt, by 
TvRiRHNACUANDitAniiARMAPHiKAKTN, of Benares, Containing ull but the 
Harivansa, 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 3s. 

Mahabharata fin Sanskrit), with the Commentary of Nflakantha. In 
Eighteen Books: Book I. Adi Part an, fob 248. IT. Salih do. fol. 82.' III. Vann 
do, fol. 312. IV. Virata do. fob 02. V. Udyogu do. fob 180. VI. Bhishma do. 
fol. 189. Vil. Uronado. fob 215. VIII. Kama do fol. 115. IX. Salya do 
fob 42. X. Saupflka do. fol. 19. XI. Stri do. fob 19. XII Santi do. : — 
o. Ri'ijadharma, fob 128; b. A'padbannn, fob 41; *. Mokshudtmrma, fob 290. 
XIII Anustona Porvait. fob 207. XIV. Aswnmodhika do.fob 78. XV. A?ra- 
numusika do. fob 26. XVI. Mansala do. fob 7. XVII. Mkhftprasth&nika do. 
fob 3. XVIII. Swargarokan* do. fol. 8. Printed with movable types. Oblong 
folio. Bombay, 1863. £12 12$. 
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Maha-Vira-Ckarila; or, the Adventures of the Great TTero llama. 
Aa Indian Drama in Seven Acta. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John Pickfoiid, M.A. Crown Ovo. cloth. os . 


Maino-i-Khard (The Eook of the).— The Pnzaml and Sanskrit Texts 
(in Homan characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhuvul, in the fifteenth 
century. With an. English translation, a Glossary of the Pozand texts con¬ 
taining the Sanakrity Itosian, and Puhlavi equivalents, a sketch of Pazand Gram¬ 
mar, and an Introduction. By 11. W. West. 8vo. sowed, pp. 484. 187 L. 16*. 


Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumahila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With u Preface by Theodoii Golostuckbk. Oblong folio, pp. 208 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4*. 


Mandlik. —The YAjnavalkya Sujutj, Complete in Original, with an 
English Translation and Notes. With an Introduction on the Sources of, and 
Appendices containing Nott s on various'Topics of Hindu Law. By V. N. 
Mandlik. 2 vols. in one. Hoy. Bvo. pp. Text 177, and Transl. pp. lxxxvii. and 
632. Bombay, 1886. £3. 


Megha-Duta (The), (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verst, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc, The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College olthe Honourable die East India 
Company, Halleybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth,pp. xi. anti 180. 10*. fid. 


Muir. — Transitions from Sanskrit Writers. See “ Triibneris Oriental 
Series,” page 3. 


Muir.— Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History" of the 
People of India, their Religion und Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Mum, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Account- of the Origin of Caste, with aa Inquiry 
Into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xx. 532, cloth. 1808. 21*. 

Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

Vol. 111. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Editi >ri, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. \xxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16*. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 624, cloth. 1873. 2L 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 21*. 

Nagananda; or the Joy of the Snake- World. A Buddhist Drama 
m Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-IJarsha-Deva. By Palmub BoYd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With au Introduction by Professor Cowjsll. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4#. fid. 
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Nftlopakhyanaii. — Story op Kara ; an Episode of the MaM-Bharata. 
1 ho Sanskrit 1’exfc, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monibh 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. II. H. Milman, 
I).D. 8vo. el. 15#. ' 
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Naradiya Dharma Sastram; on, tup Institutes op Narad a. Trans- 
lateu tor tho First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narnia in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10#. 6d. 

Pp!S anskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of 
.vmthern India. Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed, by Gustav Offejit, 
Ph D. Vol. 1. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 020. 1880. 21#, 

Oppart.— On the Weapons, Army Organization, and Political Maxims 
of the Ancient Hindus. With Special Reference to Gunpowder and Fire Arms. 

I By G. Opfkut. 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 162. Madras, 1880. 7*. 6d. 

Patanjali —Tiie Y vakaulvna-Mahabttashya of Patanjalt. Edited 
by I'. Kiri.horn, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Part 1. pp. 200. 8#. Gd. 


Itdmayan of ValmiJki.—5 vols. See under Griffith* 


Kam Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Dictionary. Being an 

Abridgment ot Professor WilFon’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of AfHses in Sanskrit By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Publ Hied under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28#. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita.— A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. 
Constituting the First Ashtakn, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority 
for the religions and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A. Secotui Edition, with a 
Postscript by Dr. Fitzrdwahd Mall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348. 
Price 21#. 


Rig- Veda Saifhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, const'- 
tiltin ', tin; Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Bocial Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace IIayman Wilson, M.A., 
P.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Colli de. Vol. IV. 8vo. cloth, pp. 214. 14#. 

A few copies of Vols. 11. and HI. still left. [ Vote. V . and FT. in the Press. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita : The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. Trans¬ 
lated and explained by F. Max Mi ller. M.A.. LL.D., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. 1. Hymns to the iMaruts, or the Storm- 
Gods. 8vo. cloth, pp. clii. and 264. 1861). 12s. 6d. 


Rig-Veda. - l he Hymns of tii f; Rj <r-V ed a in theSamhitaandPada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Kditio Princeps. By F. Max MOllzk, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1700, 
sewed. 1877 32#. 

SaMakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of RajIh 
Radkakanta Deva. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts A to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3#. 6 d. each part. 

Siima-Vidhana-Bruhinaiia. With the Commentary ofSayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A, C. Burnell, M.II.A.S. Vol. 1. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction, bvo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104, 
I2#.6rf. 
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Bakuntala.— A Sanskrit Drama i>t Seven Acts. Edited by Monier 

Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8?o. cl. £1 1*. 

Sakuntala.— Kaudasa’s Caki-.vtala. The Bengali Recension. With 
Critical Notes, Edited by Kichaui. Ptectnst. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. nd alO. 14». 

Sarva-Sabda-SambodMni; or, The Com it.ete S.vnskiut DicnoKAnr. 

Iii Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. L2 15*. 

Surya-BiddLanta (Translation of the ).— See Whitney, 
Taittiriya-Frati<;akhya.—See Whitnky. 

Tarkavaohaspati, — V achaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Earth. Compiled by TarakaTHA Taukavachabfati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. Am Alpha¬ 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians und Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to XIII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18*. each Part. 

Thibaut. — T he SOlvast^tras. English Translation, with an Intro¬ 
duction. Ily G. Tmiuti r, Ph.D., Anglo-Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4* Plates. 5*. 

Thibaut,— CoNrramrrroNs to thk Explanation of Jtoy f sir a- V edImga 
By G. Tiiihaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. D. 6rf. 

Trubner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner 6c Co. Cr. 3v<>, «d , pp. 84. 2*. G d. 

Vardhamana.—See Auctores Sanscrit!, page 82. 

Vedarthayafcna (The); or, an Attempt to Interpret the Yedus. A 
Marathi und English Translation of (ho Big Veda, with the Original SaJhhUd 
and Pada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to X.XV11L 8vo. pp. 1—890. Price 
3*. M. each. 

Vishnu-Purana (The); a System of Hindu Mythology und Tradition. 

Translated from the orl^inul Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes deri\cd chiefly 
from other Purimas. By the late H. II. Wilhon, M.A., F.R.8., Roden Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. Edited by riTZ- 
klwaro Hall. In 6 vob. 8vo. Vol. I. pp* cxl. and ’00; Yol. II. pp- 34.3 ; 
Vol. III. pp. 348: Vol. IV. np. 34(3, cloth; Vol. V. Part I. pp. 392, cloth. 
10*. (id. each. Vol. V., Part II, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward 
Hall. 8vo cloth, pp. 208. 12*. 

Weber. — O n this Rajkayana. By Dr. At.krecht Webkh, Berlin. 

Translated from the German by the Rev. O. C. Boyd, M .A. Reprinted from 
u The Indian Antiquary.'* Fcap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5*. 

Weber.—I ndian Literature. See “ Trubneris Oriental Series/* 
page 3. 

Whitney.—A thauva Veda PuAtI^Ikhya ; or, C^unakfrit Catunidhya- 

yika(The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William i). Whitney, Pro- 

& CkM £ C n "V it 1 A f® jTa l Ifjf- -> fl* ^ 1. 1 . I i (X * 


fes&or of Sanskrit in Yale Co\\^ f o 


Whitn ey .—S urya-Si di» r r. 
Hindu Astronomy, wit 5 
and Tables, Calcuiat* 
Rev. E. Burukss. 
boards. £\ ll*. 
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Whitney. TlirrtpEfyA*pHiTr<jiicHTA > with its Comment ary, the 
Tribh&shy u atim : Text, Translation, and Notes. By \V. D. V\ iutney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit m Vale College, New Haven. 8vo.pp.4U9. 1871. £}5s. 

Wliitney.- Index Vorborum to the Published Text of the Atbarva- 
Veda. By William Dwight Whitney, Professor in Yale College. (Yol. XII. of 
tlie American Oriental society). Imp. 8vo. pp, 384, wide muigin* wrapper. 
1881. £1 6s. 

Whitney.—A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the Classical Lnn- 
guage, and the Older Language, and the Older Dialects, of Veda and Brahmaua. 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 486. 1879. 12 a 

Williams. — A Diotionahi, English and Sai78cb.it. By Monieb 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage ofthe Honourable East India 
Company. 4to, pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1851. £3 3s. 

Willi ams—A S a nsk Brr-Eif gi jsh Dictionary, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, with special rv’erence to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
S«x<>n, English, ana other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Monefr 
Williams, M.A., lioden Professor of Sanskrit. 4fco. cloth, pp. xxv. and 1186 
£i 14*. 6rf. 

Williams. — A Practical Grammar of tiib Sanskrit Language, ar¬ 
ranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use ol 
English Students, by Monies Williams, M.A. 1877. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. 8vo. cloth. 15* 

Wilson. — "Works of the Into Horace "FT ay man Wilson, M.A., F.R.S.. 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Soc. of Germany, etc., and Boden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. 

Vols. L anti II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, 
hj the late H. II. Wilson, M.A., F.R.8., etc. Collected and Edited by Dr. 
Rrinhold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp, xiii, and 399, vi. and 416. 21*. 

Vols. ill. IV. and Y, Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on 
fciuBJFrrs connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited hy 
Dr. Rein hold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 408. 406, and 390. cloth. Price 30* 
Vols. VI., VII., VIII, IX. and X., Part I. Vishnu Pukana, a System op 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition. Vols 1. to V. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purhphs. 
Ly the late IL H. Wilson, Edited by Fitbkdward Hall, M.A., D.c!l., 
Oxon. 8vo.» pp. cxl. aud 200; 344; 344 ; 346, cloth. 21. 12* CU. 

\ol. X., Part 2, containing the Index to, and completing the Vishnu Puranh, 
compiled by Fitzedwhrd Hall. 8vo. cloth, pp. 2G8. 12*. 

Vols. XL and XII. Select Specimen* op the Theatre op the Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Hay man Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S. 3rd corrected Ed. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. lxi. and 384 ; and iv. and 41b, cl. 21*. 

Wilson.—S elect Specimens of tile Theatre of the Hindus. Trans ¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace Dayman Wilson, 
M A., F.R.S. Third corrected ediriou. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. lxxi. and 384, iv. 
and 418, cloth. 21*. 
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Vol. I.— FretV ' Hindus- Dramas translated from the 

r v Cart—Yikram sand Frvasi, or the 

-ir continuation of the History of 
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Wilson.—A. DrmOHAKY nr Sanskrit and English. Translated, 
ftinontM, and enlarged from an original compilation prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Fort William by TL H. Wilson. The Third Edition edited 
bv Jagunraohana Tarkalankara and Kbctfcramohuna Mookoijee. Published Uy 
Gyanendraehaiuirn Rayachoudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 1008. Calcutta, 
1874. £3 3.*. 

Wilson (H. H.).— See also Megha Duta, Rig-Veda, ard Vishmi- 

Purftnh. 


Yajurveda.— Tin: Whims Yajubveda in the Madhyandina Kecen- 

MON . With tho Commentary of M&tiidh&ra. Complete in 38 parts. Large 
square 8vo. pp. 571. £4 10v. 


SHAN. 

Cushing*. —Grammar of the Shan Language. By the Rev. J. Ts. 
Cukkino. Large $vo. pp. xii aud 60, boards. Rangoon, 1871. 9*. 

Cushing.—Elementary Handbook of tho Shan Language. By tho 
Rev. J. N. Cushing, M A. Small 4to. boards, pp. x. and 122. 1880. 12a. 6<7. 

Cushing.—A Shan and English Dictionary. By I. N. Cushing, M.A. 

Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and GOO. 1881. £1 Is. 6c?. 


SINDHL 

Trumpp. — Grammar of the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 

Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ehne»t 
Thumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Government for Ind.a. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. Ion. 


SINHALESE. 

Aratchv. — A teeth a Wakya Deepanta, or a Collection of Sinhalese 
Proverbs, Maxims, Fables, etc. Translated into English By A. M. S. 
AiiATOttY. Bvo. pp. iv. and 84, sewed. Colombo, 1881. 2d. 6d. 

B’Alwis. _ A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 

Literary Works of Ceylon. By J amk.h D’Alwis, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. (all pub¬ 
lished) pp. xxxii. and 244, sewed. 1877. 8*. 6d. 

Childers.— Notes ox the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Noun?. By the late Prof. It. C. Child***. 
Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 16. 1873. l£. 

Mahawansa (The)— The Mahawansa. From the Thirty Seventh 
Chapter. Revised and edited, under orders of the Ceylon Government, by 
H. Humangaltt, and Don Andris de Silva Batuwantudawa. Vol. 1. Pali Text 
in Sinhalese Character, pp. xxxii. and 43<>.-—Vol. Ii. Sinhalese Translation, 
pp. lii. and 378, half-bound. Colombo, 1877. £2 2#. 
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Steele.—A.v East™* Lote-Stoky. Kuru Jiitakayn, *'a buddhistic 
! . jrrml. Rendered, for the first time, into English Verse (with note-) from the 0 
h;n!]ii!i'«( Poem ot Uagiyavanm. Mobottala, by Thomas Sthri.*, Gevlon r 
tivil Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. ami 200. London, 1871. Os. 


STJAHILI. 

Krapf.— Dictionary of tkb Sv.uuu Lamhtage. By the Rev. 3)r. L. 
Kuam. With an Appendix, containing nit outline of ii Sunhili Grammar, 
l III) Ireiace will eon tain a moat interesting account of Dr. Krapf’s nhilolonicnl 
rexcarehes respecting the large family of African Languages extending from the 
Lilii tlor to the ape ot Good Hope, from the year 1843, up to the present time, 
itoyul ttvo. pp. xl.-43 |, cloth. 1882. 80». 




SYRIAC. 

Phillips.— Tm Doctkine of Addat tub Afoptce. Now first Edited 
m it Complete h orm n, the Original Syriac, with on English Translation and 
1XI> - President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

Stoddard.—Gn vmm ut of tiii, Mobm Snide Lanoxug*, as spoken in 

Orooinmh, 1, .am, and in Koordistan. By Re* I). T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the Aiuenean Board m Persia. Demy 8vo. hds., pp. 190. 10r. (W. 


9 


TAMIL. 

Besohi- CiiAvis Hum \ntoiujm Littkuarum Sdbliauoius Tamuitci Idio- 

>1 atls. Aucton It. I\ CoxsTANTio Josirpho Bbsohio, Soc. Jcsu. in Madureufti 
Wno Mi^toiwr;.. Edited by the Kev. K. Iklimu* and printed for A. 
Burnell, hsq.. iranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10#. 6tf. 

Lazanu. A Iaxu. Ghamsur designed for aso in Collogps and Schools. 

By John Lazaro-, fi.A. Small 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and'230. 1878. 5s. (iff 

Lazar us —A Tahul Geawmar, Designed for use in Colleges and Schools. 
Hy J. Lazarus. 12mo. cloth, pp, viii. and 230. London, 1379. os. 6if. 

Pope.— A Tamil Handbook; or, Fuli Introduction to the Common 

Dialect of that. Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appcmlices, containing Raiding Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 

ii°“ P °°« ,,me0,a U J G. U. Pope. Third edition 

cvo. cloth, j»p. iv. aad JUS*. 
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Arden.— A Progressive Grammar of tjtj; Telinut Language, with 
Copious Examples a - vd Kwoiw,. In Three Parte. I’art l. Introduction.- 
On the Alphabet and Orthography.-Outliue Grammar, and Model Sentence*, 
tait II. A Complete Grammar of the Collocjuial Dialect. Part IIJ. On the 
Ommmat'cal used in Books. By A. H. Arden, M. \., Missionary of 

tne O. JVJ * . Alas ini patam. 8vo. sewed, pp, xiv. and 380. 14#. 

Arden. A Companion Telugn Reader to Arden’s Progressive Telugu 
Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. 130. Madras, 1879. 7 1 . M: 


Carr.—. A Collection of Tf-lhoo Proverbs, 
Tmnslateoj Illustrated, and Explained; together with Some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed i n the Uevanagari and Telugn Characters. By Captain M. \V . Cahk 
Madras Stall Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vu. pp. 488 and 148. 3 U. fiat 


TIBETAN. 

Csoma de Kfirds. — A DirnosAuv Tibetan and English (only). By 
A. Csoma db^KoiUJs. 4 to, cloth, pp, xxii. and 352. Calcutta, 1834/ £2 2a. 

Csoma de Kordg. — A Grammar of the Tibetan Language. By A. 
Csoma x>h Koroh. 4to. sewed, pp. xii* and 204, and 40. 1834. 26s. J 

Jaschke. A Tiuktan-Ekolish Dicxfonab y. With special reference to 
f ^ Prevailing dialects; to which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary, By 

* H A. Ja«c: k is, late Moravian Jtfbslonary ut Kijelang, British Lah<ml. ' Com¬ 
piled and published under the orders at the Secretary of State for India in 

r y Copneil. HoyaL 8vo. pp. xxii.-(J72, cloth. 3lto. 

" T Lewin.—A Manual of Tibetan, being a Guide to the Colloquial Speech 
vt Tibet, in a Series of Progressive Exercises, prepared with the assistiince of 

* i apa Ugyen Gyoteho, by Major Thom• i Herbert Lewin. Oblong 4to doth 

pp. xi, and 170. 1879. £i I#. ° * 

Schiefner.—Tibetan Tales* Sec “ Triibner'a Oriental Series, p page 5, 


TURK!. 

Shaw. — A Sketch of the Tumi Language. As Spoken in Eastern 

Turk h tan (Kushgharand Yarkand). By Kobbim BaukLat Shaw p It G H 
Political Agent. Jn Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
Jl* Scully, Surgeon, II.II. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed, Part I., pp. 130 
lot &. /#. 6». " rr 
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TURKISH. 

Arnold.— A Simple TiuNST.rrr.RAr. Grammar or tjjk Turkish La nouage. 

Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold* M.A., C.8.I., F.B.0.S, Pott Ovo. cloth, pp. 80. 1877. 2 a. 6d. 

Gibb.—O ttoman” IYi.Ms. Translated into English Verso in their 
Original Forms, with Introduction, Biographical Notices, and Notes. Fcap. 4to. 
pp. Ivi. and 272. With a plato and 4 portraits. Cloth. By E. J. W. Glint. 
1882. ill U. 

Hopkins, -^-Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 48. 1877. 3s. 6 d. 

Eedhonse.—On the History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Pofetry, 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original, and in English Paraphrase. With a 
notice of the Islamic Doctrine of the I in mortality of Woman’s Soul in tho 
Future State, By J. W. lUunrot sb, M.R.A.S. .Demy 8 to. pp 64. 1879. 

(Reprinted from the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature) sewed, 
1«. 6tf.; doth, 2s. 6 d. 

Hedhouse.— Inf Turkish Campaigner’s Vade-Mecum of Ottoman 
Colloquial anguagr ; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully 
selected Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
myd Turkish ami English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. \V. Rkduouse, F.K.A.S. Third Edition. Oblong 82uio 
pp. limp cloth. 1882. 6*. 


UMBRIAN. 

Newman.—T he Text of the Igptine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Nkwman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 1868. 2$. 


ITRIYA. 

Maltby.—A Practical Handbook, of the XT jut a or Odita Language. 
By Thomas J. Maltby, Mttdmj C.S. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10s, 6d. 
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